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ITALIAN  POETS  OF  TO-DAY.* 


It  has  been  the  vogue  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  to  speak  of  contemporary 
Italian  iiterature  as  a  negiigible  quan¬ 
tity;  as  at  best  a  beautiful  garden, 
now  untended  and  unkempt,  where 
the  few  flowers  are  all  but  undlscover- 
able  among  the  wilderness  of  weedy 
growths— a  garden  illumined,  it  may 
be,  by  the  sunset  radiance  of  Carducci, 
or  by  the  summer-lightning  of  Gabri¬ 
ele  D’Annunzio.  Generalizations  of 
the  kind  are  notoriously  misleading. 
Guy  de  Maupassant  trenchantly  allud¬ 
ed  to  them  as  the  boomerangs  of  the 
would-be  clever,  that  on  occasion 
might  hit  their  object,  but  were  more 
likely  to  return  upon  the  thrower.  The 
other  day  we  read  in  a  foreign  sum¬ 
mary  that,  since  Walter  Scott,  no  nov¬ 
elists  of  note  had  appeared  in  our 
country,  and  that  since  Byron  the 
British  muse  bad  been  silent.  This 
statement  is  not  further  from  the 
mark  than  that  alluded  to  as  common 
among  us,  nor  than  the  rash  assertion 

*  1.  “Poetle.'’  By  Gloane  Cardncct  (complet* 
poetical  work*  la  one  Tolome).  Bolocna:  Zanl- 
cbelli,  1900. 

2.  “Poerie  Seelto”;  “ValeoM*”;  etc.  By 
Antonio  Fogasiaro.  Milan:  FratelU  Treyea, 
1000. 

8.  “Dopo  11  Tramonto”;  "LI  Danaidi*';  "Mor¬ 
gan*’’;  etc.  By  Artnro  Oraf.  Milan:  FratelU 
TreTca,  1880-1901.  "Mednaa."  By  the  name. 
(New  edition.)  Turin:  Loeacber,  1800. 

4.  “Fatallta”;  "Tempeate”;  etc.  By  Ada 
Itegrl.  Milan:  FratelU  Treyea,  1896;  1896. 

6.  "Myrlcae."  By  Oloyannl  PaaeoU.  Llyor- 


made  a  short  time  ago  by  one  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  that 
there  was  not  a  latter-day  poet, 
painter,  or  musician  in  Italy  who  stood 
above  mediocrity— and  this  in  the  Italy 
of  Carducci,  of  Segantini,  of  Verdi! 

A  juster  note  was  struck  a  few  years 
ago  by  one  of  the  foremost  French 
critics,  the  Vlcomte  Melchior  de 
Vogti^,  in  whose  now  famous  essay 
on  the  Latin  Renaissance  occur  these 
signiflcant  words:— 

L’ltalie  est  a  cette  heure  le  foyer 
d’une  vl^ritable  renaissance  de  la 
pot^sie  et  dn  roman.  L’esprit,  qni 
souffle  0(1  il  veut,  rallume  des 
clart^s  6vanouies  sous  d’autres  deux. 

In  the  same  year  an  Italian  critic  of 
repute,  Alberto  Manzi,  thus  hopefully 
concludes  “a  summary  and  outlook”:— 

Young,  strong,  feverishly  studious 
and  laborious.  Italy  is  passing  through 
a  fertile  period  of  preparation  which 
will  before  long  lead  to  a  great  and 

do;  Olnatl.  1800.  "Poemettl.”  By  tbe  oame. 
Milan:  Sandron,  1000. 

6.  "Poeale”  (Rdiaiona  DcSnitiya):  "La  Olo- 
conda":  Franccaca  da  Rimini”;  etc.  By  Oa- 
biiele  D’Annnnalo.  Milan:  FratelU  Treyea, 
1896-1001.  "I.a  Canione  di  OaribaMl.”  By  the  ' 
aame.  Florence:  Barblera,  1897. 

T.  "Dal  Noetrl  Poetl  Viyentl.”  An  anthology. 
Bdlted  by  Signora  Eogenla  LeyL  Florence: 
Barblera.  1801. 

8.  "Le  Tendenie  I*re*entt  della  Letteratnm 
Italian*.”  By  Fanato  Sqnillace.  Turin:  Roux, 
1890. 
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splendid  display  of  her  artistic,  liter¬ 
ary,  and  scientific  vitality. 

The  truth  must  be  sought  somewhere 
between  these  optimistic  declarations 
and  the  deep  despondency  of  the  late 
Ruggero  Boughi,  who  (writing.  It  must 
be  remembered,  some  five  or  six  years 
earlier,  and  at  a  time  of  exceptional 
national  depression)  expressed  himself 
thus:— 

In  the  literary  life  of  the  nation 
there  are  signs  of  the  same  languor 
that  paralyzes  its  economical  life.  I 
see  no  sign  of  improvement.  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  there  were  a  way  out 
of  so  great  a  lethargj-;  but  I  do  not 
find  it.  I  think  that  the  chief  cause 
is  the  lack  of  any  strong  moral  move¬ 
ment;  there  is  nothing  that  agitates 
the  public  mind. 

The  gracious  phrase  of  Monsieur  de 
Vogiifi  not  only  aroused  European  at¬ 
tention,  but  was  welcomed  in  Italy, 
and  sank  deep  into  the  finer  national 
consciousness.  The  distinguished 
French  critic  was  accepted  as  a 
prophet.  For  Italy  he  foresees  a 
worthy  destiny.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
the  destiny  dreamed  of  by  those  who 
carved  the  inchoate  “geographical  ex¬ 
pression”  into  the  solidarity  of  a 
united  realm;  or  of  those  who  to-day 
would  strain  the  national  resources  for 
the  fata  morgana  of  a  militant  world- 
power;  but  It  is  a  destiny  at  once  high 
and  possible.  It  is  not,  says  M.  de 
Vog(i6  truly,  to  be  achieved  by  war, 
or  with  great  ships.  It  is  not  a  des¬ 
tiny  to  be  won  by  the  sword,  but  by 
the  pen  (“avec  quelques  condottieri  de 
la  plume”). 

But  what  is  of  more  immediate  con¬ 
cern  Is  that  the  Vicomte  de  Vogti6 
discerns  clearly  what  the  student  of 
contemporary  Italian  literature  must 
realize  if  be  is  to  form  a  Just  estimate, 
that  there  is  in  the  Italian  genius  a 
conflict  of  two  opposing  influences,  the 
one  mystical,  idealistic,  austere,  at 
times  ascetic,  the  other  sensual  and 


pagan.  Into  this  conflict  of  “les  deux 
g6uies  opposes,  qui  se  disputdrent  de 
tout  temps  rame  italienne,”  has  en¬ 
tered  another  element,  the  brooding 
spirit  of  the  North.  To  the  sadness 
and  pessimism  inherent  in  the  Latin 
nature,  along  with  the  more  obvious 
pagan  delight  in  and  absorbing  preoc¬ 
cupation  with  life  for  life’s  sake,  have 
come  another  sadness  and  another 
preoccupation.  The  “Melancolia”  that 
Diirer  limned  in  symbol,  and  De 
Quincey  adumbrated  in  words,  and  the 
musicians  of  the  North  breathed  in 
strange  airs  and  harmonies;  that  Schop¬ 
enhauer  has  disclosed,  and  Ibsen 
served,  and  Nietszche  interpreted;  that 
has  inspired  the  Slavonic  mind  from 
Tolstoi  and  Turg6niev  to  Dostoievski 
and  Maxim  Gorki— this  new  melan¬ 
choly  (coming  to  Italy  ever  with  a 
Teutonic  aspect  and  accent)  hks  taken 
its  place  in  the  Italian  soul,  to  work 
for  good  or  evil.  We  hear  much  of 
the  pagan  tendency  of  the  Latin 
genius;  to-day  the  thought  of  Italy  is 
more  colored  with  longing  and  bewil¬ 
derment  than  with  that  hedonistic  vis¬ 
ion  of  life  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
peculiar  attribute  of  the  peoples  of  the 
South.  It  is  not  D’Annunzio  (as  is  so 
commonly  assumed  abroad)  who  is  the 
true  representative  of  the  Italian  mind, 
not  even  Carduccl,  the  greatest  of 
Italian  poets  since  Leopardi;  the  true 
representatives  are  writers  such  as  the 
northerners  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  Ar¬ 
turo  Graf,  Ada  Negri;  as  the  southern¬ 
ers  Mario  Rapisardi,  Giovanni  Verga, 
Matilde  Serao.  In  these  the  cry  of 
revolt  is  against  the  conditions  of  life 
as  produced  by  human  wrong  and 
folly.  In  Carducci  it  Is  a  vain  cry  of 
revolt  against  the  inevitable  change  of 
ideals  and  circumstances,  a  cry  of 
longing  for  the  life  that  was,  the 
beauty  that  has  decayed;  the  cry  that 
finds  utterance  in  verses  like  these — 

L’ora  presente  6  in  vano,  non  fa  che 
percuotere  e  fugge: 
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Sol  nel  passato  d  II  bello,  sol  ne  la 
morte  6  11  vero;^ 

the  cry  that  in  his  miiitaut  prose  ech¬ 
oes  in  phrases  such  as  this:  “Poeti’y 
to-day  is  useless  from  not  having 
iearued  that  it  has  no  concern  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment.”  When, 
however,  we  speak  of  a  vain  cry  we 
mean  only  that  echo  of  those  poets 
who  lament,  not  for  w'hat  is  gone  and 
might  yet  be  restored,  but  for  what  is 
irrecoverable;  the  eclio,  for  example, 
of  Leopardi,  who  wasted  his  powerful 
genius  in  a  continuous  lyrical  lamen¬ 
tation.  Carducci’s  strength  stands  re¬ 
vealed  in  degree  as  his  inspiration  and 
outlook  transcend  individual  regret; 
his  weakness  stands  as  clearly  re¬ 
vealed  in  that  section  of  his  poetical 
work  wherein  he  cries  insistently  for 
the  moon. 

In  D’Annunzio  w’e  hear  another  cry 
—the  cry  of  revolt  again,  but  of  revolt 
against  spiritual  and  intellectual  ennui, 
of  revolt  against  the  wise  tyranny  of 
the  actual,  of  revolt  against  that 
straight  road  of  the  commonweal,  the 
via  media  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients  has  projected  far  beyond  us 
into  the  ages  to  follow;  the  cry  of 
temperament,  the  cry  of  exacerbated 
nerves,  the  cry  of  the  singer  who 
thinks  of  the  whole  world  as  an  air  to 
be  played  delicately  upon  his  flute,  the 
cry  of  art  withdrawn  from  the  heart 
into  the  mind,  the  cry  of  egoism,  of 
the  supreme  egotist. 

It  is  because  of  this  triple  element  in 
contemporary  Italian  literature— this 
mystical,  idealistic,  austere  element, 
this  sensual  and  pagan  element,  and 
this  element  of  intellectual  melancholy 
— “cette  vraie  maladie  septentrionale,” 
as  M.  Bourget  calls  it— that  we  shall 
do  brtt&f”  to  seek  its  reflection  in  the 
writings  of  a  few  typical  minds  rather 
than  in  the  “immagine  fluente”  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  ampler  but  confused  mlr- 

^  The  pretent  boar  is  u  naught ;  it  ta  gone 
•Ten  aa  it  oonoda 


ror  of  the  literature  of  the  day  and 
hour— a  mirror  in  which  we  may  dis¬ 
cover  tendencies  and  tide-reach  and 
ebb-fall,  but  too  vast  and  complex  for 
any  but  the  broadest  synthesis  of 
what  it  reveals.  And  as  this  article  is 
to  deal  with  the  outstanding  features 
of  recent  Italian  poetry,  and  not  with 
the  complex  physiognomy  of  Action, 
the  selection  should  comprise  only  the 
most  slgniflcant  flgures— Carducci  and 
Arturo  Graf  and  D’Annunzio,  Antonio 
Fogazzaro  and  Ada  Negri  and  Gio¬ 
vanni  Pascoli.  Among  the  rest  are 
many  poets  of  fine  achievement,  one 
or  two  of  rare  excellence,  whom  to 
pass  by  here  is  not  to  ignore. 

There  has  been  a  singular  undula- 
tory  movement  in  Italian  literature 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
A  wave  of  talent  gathers  from  the  still 
lagoons,  but  is  barely  discerned,  at 
most  has  moved  only  a  short  w’ay,  be¬ 
fore  it  lapses;  then  again  the  listless 
waste;  then  again  a  wave;  and  so  tlie 
melancholy  rhythm  alternates.  But  in 
each  successive  period  the  wave  is 
wider,  perhaps  also  deeper.  If,  in  the 
Intervals,  the  sad  prophets  have  been 
wont  to  lament  with  Bonghi,  the  more 
hopeful  have  been  too  apt  to  hail  the 
wave  w’hen  it  comes  as  no  less  than 
an  upheaval  of  the  Risorglmento.  Both 
in  some  degree  mislead;  but  it  is  wiser 
to  go  a  little  astray  with  the  eager 
than  to  stumble  in  the  slough  of  de¬ 
spond.  To-day  three  main  factors  act 
as  deterrents  on  Italian  literature:  tlie 
absence  of  a  united  national  ideal;  the 
continually  more  conspicuous  reces¬ 
sion  of  religious  faith  in  the  direction 
of  a  callous  formalism;  and  the  pro¬ 
found  discontent  with  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  political,  social,  economic,  which 
finds  vent  in  the  steady  grow'th  of  a 
crude  socialism,  and,  concurrently,  in 
a  gathering  disbelief  in  the  stability 

In  the  past  alone  la  Beant^:  only  In  death  \m 
the  Trne. 
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of  the  monarchical  rock  against  the 
coming  flood. 

Under  these  depressing  influences,  it 
is  to  “Young  Italy”  that  the  nation 
looks  above  all  for  salutary  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  high  hopes,  the  passionate 
Risorgiinento  of  the  days  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  struggle,  of  the  Garlbaldian  lib¬ 
eration,  of  the  Mazzinian  gospel  of 
emancipation,  of  the  triumph  of  Rome, 
ef  the  Unifleation,  seem  to  have 
lapsed.  Heavy  taxation,  the  strain  of 
supporting  a  great  army  and  a  power¬ 
ful.  navy,  the  disastrous  enterprise  in 
Abyssinia,  the  futile  dreams  of  colo¬ 
nial  empire,  the  slow  disintegration  of 
monarchical  influence,  the  growth  of 
s  hostile  socialism,  the  apparition  of 
the  anarchist,  the  bitter  trade-rivalry 
-with  France,  the  tragic  assassination 
•of  the  devoted  head  of  the  state,  son 
of  the  Liberator-King,  the  flnancial 
scandals  in  Rome,  the  labor-risings 
from  Milan  to  Palermo,  the  recurrent 
ferment  in  Sicily,  the  misery  of 
Apulia,  the  gradual  depopulation  of 
Calabria— all  this,  and  more,  has 
moved  “immortal  Italy”  to  its  depths. 
It  is  a  welcome  augury  that,  in  despite 
of  all,  the  nation  does  not  despair;  that 
her  statesmen  hope;  that  her  poets 
and  dreamers  proclaim  a  new  day.  “If 
only  we  could  believe  in  the  lionesty 
and  far-sightedness  of  those  set  above 
us,  we  would  shape  our  destiny  as  our 
noblest  and  truest  discern  it”— that  is 
wrhat  one  bears  everywhere,  from 
Cenoa  to  Venice,  from  Messina  to 
Milan. 

Alas!  that  “prevalent  political  lep¬ 
rosy,”  on  which  Ruggero  Bonghi  so 
continually  laid  sad  insistence,  is  more 
than  ail  else  accountable  for  the 
trouble.  The  Neapolitans  have  a  say¬ 
ing— “Every  one  is  unsettled  when  Ve¬ 
suvius  is  restless”;  and,  unfortunately, 
there  is  a  moral  Vesuvius  which  keeps 
the  Intellectual  activities  of  the  nation 
In  a  feverish  excitation  when  it  is  not 
In  a  torpor  of  hesitancy.  Here  we 


have  the  chief  clue  to  that  ominously 
frequent  ebb  and  flow  to  which  allu¬ 
sion  has  been  made.  The  causes  act 
so  potently  that  the  results  immedi¬ 
ately  follow;  for  example,  after  1887, 
a  year  of  great  despondency  and  dis¬ 
quietude,  the  publications  of  1888 
were  fewer  by  some  three  hundred. 
No  wonder  that  in  this  year  Bonghi 
'wrote,  “In  all  that  makes  literature, 
my  native  country  has  certainly  grown 
feeble  and  weary,  and  is  growing 
more  so  every  year.”  For  the  next 
year  or  two  almost  nothing  of  note 
appeared.  A  young  poet,  Mario  dl 
Siena,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  on  whom 
high  hopes  were  set,  proved  to  be  but 
one  of  the  innumerable  atelle  cadenti. 
Even  that  new  meteor,  D’Annunzio, 
showed  himself  at  bis  weakest  in 
“Giovanni  Eplscopo.” 

In  1891  the  slow  wave  began  to  lift 
again.  Carducci  published  his  noble 
and  patriotic  lyrical  epic,  “Piemonte”; 
and  the  marked  success  which  met 
Signora  Eugenia  Levi’s  delightful  an¬ 
thology,  “Dal  Nostri  Poetl  Viventi,” 
showed  that  not  only  was  Italy  “a 
nest  of  singing  birds,”  but  that  a  pub¬ 
lic  far  wider  than  had  been  foreseen 
waited  ready  to  listen.  Three  well- 
known  writers  of  charming  verse 
added  to  their  reputation  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  collective  editions  about  this 
time — Guido  Mazzoni,  Giovanni  Mar- 
radi,  and  Aurelio  Costanzo;  and  the 
“Carducci  of  the  South,”  the  Sicilian 
master-poet,  Mario  Rapisardi,  made 
all  the  Insurgent  element  of  Italy  re¬ 
echo  with  the  flerce  lyrical  cries  of  his 
“Giustlzia,”  while  at  the  same  time 
he  won  the  admiration  of  the  critics 
by  his  delicate  “Empedocle.”  The 
brief  wave  culminated  before  the  lapse 
of  1893  in  the  beautiful  “Myrlcae”  of 
Giovanni  Pascoli,  one  of  the  freshest, 
most  winsome,  and  happiest  of  mod¬ 
em  Italian  books;  In  an  “outburst”  of 
the  minor  Sicilian  poets,  fired,  perhaps, 
by  Raplsardl’s  return  to  popularity— 
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notably  Eliodoro  Lombardi,  Ragusa 

Moleti,  and  Ugo  Ojettl;  In  a  work  of 
nnusual  sobriety  and  distinction  by 

D’Annunzio,  namely  his  “Elegie  Ro- 
mane”;  and,  above  all,  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  that  remarkable  book  “Fatal- 
Ita,”  by  Ada  Negri,  with  its  cry  of 
the  dumb  and  the  poor,  of  the  inar¬ 
ticulate  suffering  of  labor,  of  the 

vaguely  insurgent  multitude,  of  the 

«ngry  clang  (to  use  the  poet’s  own 
words)  of  the  enchained  masses  strik¬ 
ing  into  the  silver  flutes  of  those  in 
high  places. 

Then  again  the  ebbing  wave.  The 
monotonous  months  of  the  next  year 
or  two  are  relieved  by  only  one  new- 
oomer  of  promise,  Alfredo  Baccelli, 
with  “Vittlme  e  Ribelli.”  *  Even  Car- 
•ducci,  Rapisardi,  and  D’Annunzio  fail 
respectively  in  “11  Cadore,”  “Atlan- 
tlde,’’  and  “Odl  Navale.’’  The  subse- 
'quent  period  would  be  a  blank  but  for 
the  modest  appearance  of  three  young 
writers  of  promise,  the  Sicilian  Ces- 
*reo,  the  Roman  Diego  Angeli,  the 
Lombard  Antonio  della  Porta.  It  must 
ibe  admitted  that  the  outlook  to-day  is 
not  more  encouraging  than  it  was  a 
•decade  ago;  perhaps  less  so,  since  Car- 
-ducci  is  now  all  but  silent,  and  the  ma¬ 
ture  writers  of  the  younger  group, 
with  the  exception  of  Giovanni  Pas- 
•coli,  reveal  no  advance  upon  what 
they  achieved  before  1890.  It  has  been 
pre-eminently  the  period  of  D’An¬ 
nunzio  and  the  D’Annunzieggianti,’’ 
though  the  fame  of  this  writer  is  per¬ 
haps  greater  throughout  the  continent 
than  in  the  peninsula,  where  he  is  still 
looked  upon  somewhat  askance,  as  a 
■clever  but  audacious  and  refractory 
ward  is  looked  upon  by  an  anxious 
fniardian.  With  Justice,  too,  the  Ital¬ 
ians  resent  the  frequent  assertion 
Abroad  that  Gabriele  D’Annunzio 
stands  alone  as  representative  of  the 
Intellectual  Italy  of  to-day,  as  with 


Justice  the  Belgians  resent  the  like 
common  assertion  in  connection  with 
Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

Within  the  lust  three  or  four  years 
there  have  been  signs  of  the  returning 
tide.  The  low-water  mark  was  prob¬ 
ably  touched  in  1897-8,  a  period  barren 
of  any  signal  literary  achievement. 
True,  the  much  discussed  poetess,  Ada 
Negri,  published  her  flne  volume  of 
drab-colored  verse,  “Tempeste”— a 
lyrical  series  which  reveals,  however, 
no  advance  upon  “Fatalitfi,,’’  while  all 
that  stood  for  weakness  in  that  re¬ 
markable  flrst  book  by  an  Italian 
woman  in  humble  life  is  notably  em¬ 
phasized.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say 
that  this  slack  period  was  absolutely 
barren,  for  both  in  the  verse  and  prose 
which  deserved  critical  attention  were 
one  or  two  Instances  of  flne  work  ac¬ 
complished,  and  at  least  two  or  three 
of  promise.  But,  as  an  able  critic, 
Vicenzo  Morello,  has  said, 

these  fragile  blossoms  of  song  appear 
one  day  and  disappear  the  next  in  that 
blighting  wind  of  indifference  which 
has  so  long  prevailed  from  the  Alps  of 
the  north  to  the  slopes  of  Etna. 
(“Neir  Arte  e  nella  Vita.’’) 

I 

Nevertheless,  there  is  evident  an 
awakening  of  public  Interest  In  na¬ 
tional  literature,  probably  in  some  de¬ 
gree  because  of  the  “commemorations” 
celebrated  near  the  close  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  with  their  stirring  historical  rem¬ 
iniscences  and  inspiring  literary  asso¬ 
ciations— Amerigo  Vespucci,  Paolo  Tos- 
canelli,  Savonarola,  Leopardi,  Bernini, 
and  others.  From  the  standpoint  of 
letters  the  period  Is  notable  for  the 
immense  stride  in  Italian  and  Euro¬ 
pean  reputation  made  by  one  writer, 
Gabriele  D’Annunzio.  In  one,  year.  In 
the  twelvemonth  comprising  the  other¬ 
wise  somewhat  barren  period  1898-9, 
this  writer’s  amazing  output  Included 


*  signor  Baccelli  la  now  Under-SecreUiy  of  of  the  ontatandlng  penonaUtioa  of  the  roanger 

State,  and.  In  bia  two  apherea  of  Inflnence,  one  generation. 
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the  three  long  dramas  published  in 
book  form,  “La  Citta  Morta,”  “La 
Gioconda,”  and  “La  Gloria,”  and  the 
two  shorter  dramas  separately  issued 
as  the  “Sogno  d’un  Mattino  di  Prima- 
vera”  and  the  “Sogno  d’un  Tramonto 
d’Autunno.”  *  “La  Gioconda”  and  “La 
Citta  Morta”  have  been  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed  throughout  Europe;  and  the 
former  has  been  acted  in  London  and 
Paris  as  v/ell  as  in  the  chief  Italian 
cities.  “La  Gloria,”  D’Annunzio’s 
most  ambitious  dramatic  attempt,  was 
unsuccessful  on  the  stage;  and,  though 
some  of  the  leading  Italian  critics 
spoke  of  this  strange,  not  to  say  some¬ 
what  enigmatic  play  with  high  praise, 
their  appreciation  was  never  endorsed 
by  that  of  the  public.  Already  known 
as  a  poet  and  novelist,  D’Annunzio 
had  now  challenged  criticism  as  a 
dramatist.  But  while  radical  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  sig¬ 
nificance  and  value  of  his  achievement 
in  this  direction,  there  can  surely  be 
little  question  as  to  the  wealth  of  im¬ 
aginative  energy  and  the  continual 
miracle  of  art  poured  forth  in  these 
dramas,  most  notably  perhaps  in  that 
sombre  and  terrible  play  of  the  buried 
city,  w'hich  (with  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions)  has  been  so  inadequately  con¬ 
sidered  by  English  critics;  or  in  “La 
Gioconda,”  of  which  an  eminent  Ital¬ 
ian  critic,  Guido  Biagi,  has  aptly  said, 
“In  any  case  ‘La  Gioconda’  has 
brought  into  the  theatre  a  breath  of 
fresh  and  fragrant  poetry,  which 
might  have  come  from  the  blossoming 
gardens  of  the  Renaissance”;  or  in 
that  masterpiece  of  poignant  beauty, 
the  “Dream  of  a  Spring  Morning,” 
where,  in  combined  loveliness  and  ter¬ 
ror,  we  find  something  akin  to  that 
Elizabethan  magic  we  prize  so  highly 

*  Tbe  first  and  third  of  a  dramatic  quartet 
called  “I  Sogml  delle  StaKlonl”  (Dreams  bf  tbe 
Foor  Seasons),  of  which  the  "Sogno  d’nn  Merlg- 
glo  d'Bstate"  and  "Sogno  d'una  Notte  d'lnTer- 
no"  are  as  yet  unpublished. 


in  Webster,  in  Ford,  In  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher. 

W’e  cannot  in  this  article  further  dis¬ 
cuss  D’Annunzio’s  achievement  in 
imaginative  drama,  nor  his  work  in 
this  respect  as  compared  with  that  of 
Arrigo  Boito,  Felice  Cavallotti,  Sev- 
erino  Ferrari,  Cossa,  and  above  all 
Giuseppe  Glacosa.  But  the  drift  of 
the  most  authoritative  opinion,  foreign 
and  native,  is  that  D’Annunzio  has  re¬ 
vealed  no  compelling  genius,  perhaps 
not  even  a  genuine  talent,  for  the 
drama,  except  as  a  form  of  literaiy 
expression.  All  the  faults  and  short¬ 
comings  of  this  perplexing  writer  are 
of  a  nature  to  render  nugatory  his  am¬ 
bition  to  become  “the  ^Vagner  of  the 
drama.”  His  latest  effort,  “Francesca 
da  liimini,’  has  signally  failed  on  the 
stage;  but  its  beauty  and  charm,  and 
above  all  its  vividness,  are  brought 
out  by  perusal  in  book  form.  The 
drama,  moreover,  should  be  read  as 
the  first  of  the  “Malatesta”  trilogy. 
The  author  has  practically  finished  the 
second  of  the  series,  “Parisina”;  and 
is  now  at  work  upon  the  third,  “Sigls- 
mundo  Malatesta.” 

The  close  of  the  nineteenth  and  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  centuiy  were 
not  wholly  engrossed  by  “the  Deputy 
for  Beauty”— to  adopt  M.  de  VogUfi’s 
phrase— and  the  D’Annunziegglantl,* 
though  his  fame  was  enhanced  by  tbe 
furore  which  followed  the  publication 
of  “li  Fuoco”;  by  the  announcement 
of  the  long-expected  volume  of  mature 
verse,  “Laudi  del  Cielo,  del  Mare,  della 
Terra,  e  degll  Erol,”  and  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  “Francesca  da  Rimini”;  by  the 
public  readings  and  actual  publication 
of  the  first  instalment  of  the  lyrical 
epic,  “La  Canzone  di  Garibaldi.”  An 
important  new  book,  besides  a  volume 

*  Notably  Domenico  Tnmiatl,  Antonio  deU* 
Porta,  Angelo  Orrieto,  Diego  Angell,  Angelo, 
Conti. 
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of  notable  essays  and  addresses,  by 
Antonio  Fogazzaro;  “Poemettl,”  a  sec¬ 
ond  collection  of  lovely  verse  by  Gio¬ 
vanni  Pascoli,  whose  “Myricae”  con¬ 
tains  some  of  the  most  charming  of 
contemporary  Italian  poetry,  and 
whose  idyllic  muse  has  gained  him  the 
title,  “11  Virgilio  di  nostro  tempo”;  Vit- 
toria  Aganoor’s  “Leggenda  Eterua”; 
the  exquisitely  chiselled  “Primavera 
Fiorentiua”  of  Severino  Ferrari,  of 
some  of  whose  earlier  work  Carducci 
wrote,  “If  Petrarch  were  among  us 
to-day  he  would  be  proud  of  this”; 
Arrigo  Boito’s  much  discussed  “Ne- 
rone”;  Arturo  Graf’s  “Morgana”;  the 
brilliant  colloquial  sounet-sequence  of 
Cesare  Pascarella;  the  new  edition  of 
the  “Musica  autica  per  Chltarra”  of 
Domenico  Tumiati,  foremost  of  the 
“Symbolists”;  the  recently  published 
‘‘Verso  rOriente”  of  Angelo  Orvieto, 
the  young  author  of  “Sposa  Mistica” — 
these,  and  others  whom  it  would  be 
wearisome  to  enumerate,  suffice  to 
show  both  the  vitality  and  variety  of 
the  new  “Risorgimeuto.”  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  indication  of  the 
existence  of  an  Italian  public  really 
Interested  in  imaginative  literature  is 
the  publication,  in  a  single  volume  at 
a  moderate  price,  of  all  the  poetry  of 
Carducci;  and  the  fact  that  this  (for 
an  Italian  publisher)  daring  venture 
has  achieved  a  wide  success.  But  the 
true  hope  is  here— that  all  Young  Italy 
reproves  despondency,  and  looks  for¬ 
ward  with  courage  and  determination. 
It  believes  in  itself,  in  its  national  vo¬ 
cation,  in  the  national  destiny;  it 
maintains  the  survival,  within  itself, 
of  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  ancient 
genius.  “It  sleeps,  that  antique  spirit,” 
wrote  Carducci  many  years  ago,  “It 
sleeps,  but  is  not  dead;  and  as  a 
sleeper  wakes,  so  shall  it  wake,  and  to 
a  new  day.” 

When,  some  pages  back,  we  spoke 
of  the  three  chief  deterrent  influences 
working  on  the  Intellectual  and  spirit¬ 


ual  life  of  the  nation,  we  might  have 
added  that  in  yet  another  vital  respect 
the  writers  of  Italy  are  seriously  af¬ 
fected.  In  no  other  European  country,, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Spain, 
is  there  so  marked  a  divergence  be¬ 
tween  the  language  of  letters  and  the 
language  of  common  use,  between  lit¬ 
erary  and  colloquial  speech.  The 
“reading-public”  in  Italy  is  amazingly 
small  in  relation  to  the  population,  if 
we  compare  it  with  that  of  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Scandinavia,  Great 
Britain.  But  the  ordinary  speech  of 
this  relatively  small  reading-public 
is  quite  as  distinct  from  literary  dic¬ 
tion  as  is,  let  us  say,  the  vernacular  of 
London  or  New  York  from  the  or¬ 
nate  periods  of  Johnson,  Gibbon,  or 
Macaulay;  and,  moreover,  it  has  not 
even  the  vital  connection  which,  iiv 
English,  underlies  the  obvious  diver¬ 
gence.  No  wonder  that  Carducci,  the 
most  polished  living  master  of  Italian, 
is  all  but  incomprehensible  to  many 
of  his  intelligent  compatriots,  who  find 
even  Antonio  Fogazzaro  and  Emilie 
De  Marchi,  Giovanni  Verga  and  Ma- 
tilde  Serao  (the  most  vernacular  of  the 
eminent  writers  of  the  day)  using  a 
diction  which  In  private  life  would 
seem  alien,  if  not  wholly  artificial.  For 
Italy  is  above  all  others  the  country  of 
dialectical  speech.  That  this  barrier 
is  being  overcome,  and  that  the  di¬ 
rected  efforts  of  the  ablest  writers  and 
educationalists  concur  with  the  slow 
but  steady  improvement  of  the  mental 
training  of  the  masses  (i.e.  of  all 
classes,  from  the  professional  to  the 
poorest,  even  in  densely  ignorant  Ca¬ 
labria  and  remote  Sicily),  affords 
promise  that  a  truly  great  national  lit¬ 
erature  will  in  due  time  arise  In  Italy. 
Fortunately  there  has  always  been  the 
connecting  bridge  of  “populhr  litera¬ 
ture”— i.e.  the  colloquial  and  dialecti¬ 
cal  local  poetry  In  which  Italy  has 
ever  been  so  rich. 

Like  so  many  others  of  his  country- 
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men  now  writing  circumspectly  of  the 
problems,  the  developments,  and  the 
collective  movement  of  Italian  litera¬ 
ture,  the  late  Ruggero  Bonghi  (whom 
we  specify  as  a  representative  critic) 
did  not  realize  that  the  so-called  “pa¬ 
gan”  or  “barbaric”  movement  head¬ 
ed  by  Carducci  was,  and  is,  one  of 
those  inevitable  life-seeking  movements 
which  periodically  occur  In  every  liter¬ 
ature,  when  old  ways  have  become 
outworn;  or,  again,  that  a  regenerative 
movement  of  this  kind  may  have  to 
turn  backward  in  order  to  rediscover 
the  forward  way.  A  large  part,  pos¬ 
sibly  the  greater  and  the  more  vital 
part,  of  contemporary  Italian  litera¬ 
ture  turns  thus  upon  an  apparently 
retrograde  way,  turns  upon  what  Is 
called  the  classical  revival.  The  fa¬ 
mous  veteran  at  Bologna  is  its  ac¬ 
cepted  leader.  But  neither  Carducci 
nor  his  adherents  (who  now  comprise 
nearly  all  the  younger  writers  of  note) 
attempt  a  revival  of  the  kind  so  often 
Imputed.  It  is  not  mere  imitation  of 
the  past  that  is  the  end  in  view,  but, 
"by  discreetly  following  the  same  ave¬ 
nues  of  art  as  those  by  which  the  great 
poets  of  old  reached  their  goal,  to 
reach  in  turn  the  same  or  a  still  higher 
goal.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary  to 
'break  away  from  the  conventions 
which  had  so  hampered,  not  to  say 
•devitalized,  modem  Italian  literature. 
It  was  not  thought  or  Inspiration  only 
that  had  to  grow  new  wings;  not  po- 
•ctry  only,  but  metre  Itself  had  to  shed 
Its  old  chrysalis  and  break  into  a  new 
life. 

In  every  new  intellectual  movement 
the  feature  of  exaggeration  Is  inevi¬ 
table;  without  exaggeration  no  new 
■energy  is  likely  to  force  its  way.  It 
was  long,  and  to  some  extent  still  is, 
the  wont  In  Italy  to  impute  to  Car- 
•ducci  an  almost  perverse  exaggeration, 
not  only  as  to  his  intellectual  stand- 
-polnt  (that  of  a  modem  man  consist- 
•ently  looking  backward),  or  as  to  bis 


lifelong  effort  to  recreate  in  the  Italian 
vernacular  the  dignity  and  beauty  of 
the  vernacular  of  Horace  and  Catul¬ 
lus,  but  as  to  wilful  obscurity  In  point 
of  metrical  diction.  The  obscurity  of 
Carducci  is  not  that  of  congested 
thought  and  crowded  images,  as  in 
Browning;  nor  that  of  the  dazzle  of 
continual  byplay,  as  In  George  Mere¬ 
dith;  nor  again  that  of  careful  and  cal¬ 
culated  occultism,  as  in  Mallarm6.  It 
is  rather  the  “obscurity”  of  extreme 
light,  such  as  that  which  the  earliest 
critics  of  Leconte  de  Lisle,  "Vllllers  de 
L’lsie-Adam,  Baudelaire  and  H6r6dia, 
found  in  the  classically  pure  diction  of 
those  writers.  Carducci  has  little  in 
common  with  writers  like  Mallarm6, 
with  whom  he  is  often  ignorantly  com¬ 
pared.  He  is  rather  the  Italian  con- 
fr«Vc  of  Leconte  de  Lisle,  of  Jos6  Marla 
H^r^dia,  but  is  more  “human,”  more 
of  his  day  and  hour,  than  the  supreme 
French  classicist  in  verse,  and  has  a 
spiritual  earnestness  alien  to  the  cold 
beauty  of  M.  H6r6dia’s  “perfected 
Ivory.”  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  both  in  remote  allusion 
and  in  calculated  Latlnlty  of  diction, 
he  is  occasionally  pedantic;  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  cull  from  bis  writings 
lines  and  even  quatrains  or  passages 
which  would  justify  the  complaint  fre¬ 
quently  heard  in  Italy  that  “Carducci 
is  difficult,  often  even  unintelligible.” 
Then,  too,  his  Italian  is  so  far  from 
colloquial  that  even  when  clear  to  a 
compatriot  it  is  difficult  to  render  ade¬ 
quately  in  English,  for  sometimes  the 
difference  is  a  constitutional  difference 
of  racial  genius  ns  well  as  of  speech, 
as,  to  choose  at  random  an  instance, 
the  final  quatrain  of  the  lovely  poem, 
“Su  Monte  Mario”:— 

Su  le  rovine  de  la  basilica 

Di  Zeno  al  sole  sibili  il  colubro, 
Ancor  canterai  nel  deserto 
I  tedi  insonni  de  I’lnfinito. 

But  these  occasional  defects  are  mere 
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specks  ou  the  polished  mirror  of  Car- 
duccl’s  poetry,  at  once  so  beautiful,  so 
distinguished,  so  antique,  so  modem, 
the  only  poetry  of  to-day  which  can 
be  compared  with  that  of  Leconte  de 
Lisle  and  Alfred  de  Vigny,  with  that 
of  the  poet’s  greater  predecessors, 
above  ali  with  that  of  his  chosen  mas¬ 
ter,  Catullus.  Every  great  poet  is  in 
a  sense  a  metrical  inventor;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  there 
is  no  living  master  of  metre,  particu¬ 
larly  of  classical  metres,  comparable 
with  Giosud  Carduccl.  In  a  word,  it 
is  not  by  their  exaggerations  that  we 
are  to  judge  Carduccl  and  the  writers 
who  follow  his  lead,  or  the  intellectual 
fellowships  typified  by  Antonio  Fogaz- 
zaro,  Arturo  Graf,  Ada  Negri,  Gio¬ 
vanni  Pascoli,  or  Gabriele  D’Annunzio 
and  the  D’Annunzieggiantl.  All  these 
have  to  be  Judged  by  their  range  of 
thought,  the  object  of  their  aim,  and 
their  actual  achievement. 

The  student  of  Italian  literature, 
therefore,  will  do  well  to  put  aside  as 
irrelevant  nearly  all  that  he  reads  or 
hears  as  to  the  “pseudo-classicism”  of 
Carduccl  and  the  rest  who  participate 
in  that  vital  movement  at  the  head  of 
which  he  stands.  For  it  is  a  movement 
of  life,  not  of  an  artificially  stimulated 
erudition;  a  movement  of  fresh  en¬ 
ergy,  not  a  spurred  effort.  It  is  in 
truth  part  of  a  “movement,”  of  an  up¬ 
lifted  life  that  is  not  confined  to  this 
or  that  leader  and  his  following,  nor 
to  Italy,  nor  even  to  the  I^tln  coun¬ 
tries,  but  is  co-extensive  with  the  hu¬ 
man  mind.  Already,  we  perceive,  Italy 
has  left  behind  the  conditions  indi¬ 
cated  by  Lamartine  in  a  once  notori¬ 
ous  passage  of  the  “Pfilerlnage 
d’Harold,”  where  she  is  alluded  to  as 

Poussi^re  du  passd,  qu’un  vent  stdrile 
aglte, 

a  phrase  which,  with  the  added  “Je 
vais  chercher  ailleurs  .  .  .  des  hommes 
et  non  pas  de  la  poussidre  hu- 


maine,”  brought  the  French  poet 
“cartel”  from  an  indignant  Italian  pa% 
triot,  the  once  celebrated  Genera^ 
Pepe. 

In  a  broad  classification,  then,  aa 
already  indicated,  Antonio  Fogazzaro 
and  Arturo  Graf  stand  for  the 
North,  Giosu$  Carduccl  and  Giovanni 
Pascoli  for  the  Centre  (and  this  not 
only  in  the  geographical  sense),  and 
Gabriele  D’Annunzio  for  the  South,  as 
well  as  for  that  neo-paganism,  neo- 
Hellenism,  and  very  modern  (and,  we 
may  add,  world-old)  hedonism  which 
too  often  is  the  dignified  verbal  rai¬ 
ment  of  a  very  unworthy  thing,  gen¬ 
erally  more  crudely  designated. 

Although  Fogazzaro  and  Graf  arq 
the  most  distinctive  of  the  northern¬ 
ers,  they  differ  materially.  The  elder, 
and  more  famous  is  the  Francois  Mil¬ 
let  of  Italian  literature,  but  a  Millet 
of  a  far  wider  intellectual  and  ms-, 
thetic  range  than  the  great  French¬ 
man.  The  pathos  and  dignity  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  of  sorrow,  of  the  heavy  burdei^ 
bravely  borne;  the  nobility  of  faith 
and  courage;  the  beauty  of  simplicity, 
in  life  and  art;  the  charm  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  the  sustaining  power  of  love 
—these  are  the  sources  of  this  writer’s 
genius,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  But, 
pure  as  is  his  Italian,  virile  and  idio¬ 
matic,  the  color  of  his  mind  is  distinc¬ 
tively  northern,  Teutonic.  So  might 
a  Scandinavian,  an  Englishman,  a  Ger-. 
man,  write,  were  he  equally  gifted,  and 
were  he  an  adopted  Italian,  settled  in 
that  northern  Alpine  region  of  the 
lakes,  so  well  loved,  sung,  and  praised 
by  Fogazzaro.  That  gentle  but  all- 
pervading  melancholy  of  his,  too— so. 
different  from  the  disdainful  stoicism 
of  Carduccl,  the  baffled  despair  of 
writers  such  as  Ada  Negri,  the  life-, 
weariness  of  Graf,  the  ennui  of  D’An-. 
nunzio,  the  hard  pessimism  of  Rapl-. 
sardi  and  Verga— is  likewise  northern. 
But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  of 
Fogazzaro  as  a  sentimentalist,  not-. 
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withstanding  the  sentimentality  of 
«onie  of  his  work.  He  stands  for  what 
is  finest  in  the  Italian  nature;  and  the 
love  and  reverence  in  which  he  is  held 
afford  the  best  proof  of  his  high  sig¬ 
nificance  in  contemporary  literature. 
“Valsolda”  (in  whose  beautiful  val- 
lej'  he  has  passed  the  better  part  of 
ids  life)  has  become  a  signal-word  in 
Italy,  for  it  is  now  identified  wdth 
aome  of  the  loveliest  verse  and  much 
of  the  noblest  prose  of  the  day,  is,  in¬ 
deed,  associated  with  a  noble  personal 
ideal,  the  ideal  of  a  simple,  strong, 
much-suffering,  yet  ever  brave  and 
-serene  life.  “Our  Walter  Scott,”  Gla- 
oosa  has  called  Antonio  Fogazzaro. 

But  he,  too,  like  Arturo  Graf— 
though  not  as  a  fascinated  victim, 
rather  as  one  greatly  dreading  yet  sus¬ 
tained  by  faith— has  looked  at  times 
overfearfully  in  the  face  of  that  new 
tragic  muse  of  the  modern  -world, 
■“Madre  Dolorosa.”  In  his  remarkable 
•study  on  “Sadness  in  Art,”  “  Fogazzaro 
writes:— 

Senza  tenerezza,  senza  fiamma  .  .  . 
la  potenza  sua  fascinatrice  6  nella 
grandiosittl  del  suo  dolore  stesso,  d 
I’idea  pura.  fatta  marmo,  dell’  univer¬ 
sale  dolore,  del  dolore  che  oscura  pres¬ 
to  o  tradi  ogni  vita  umana. 

The  words  have  the  color  of  Fogaz- 
laro’s  mind,  and  show,  as  a  tinted 
map,  the  color  of  a  vast  region  in  the 
Italian  thought  of  to-day.  In  the  same 
essay  he  speaks  of  “la  innocenza  mag- 
nlfica  della  natura”;  but  he  and  those 
of  his  spiritual  fellowship  trust  little 
to  this  “magnificent  innocence,”  and 
for  the  most  part  look  habitually  into 
life,  not  only  as  in  a  glass  darkly,  but 
as  into  a  dark  pool,  heavy  with  the 
shadow  of  ancient  sorrow  and  obscure 
menace.  'True,  Fogazzaro  is  not  a 
pessimist;  he  has  not  the  steel-bound 
gloom  of  Graf,  whose  Impeccable  verse 
Is  forged  rather  than  moulded.  But 

*  “11  Dolore  nell’  Arte.”  (HlUn,  1001.) 

*  '‘A.  Fogazzaro.  La  Sna  Vita,  le  Sue  Opere,  1 


in  his  poems,  and  novels,  notably  in 
“II  Mlstero  del  Poeta,”  and  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  monograph  on  his  life-work 
by  Sebastian©  Rumor,*  and,  above  all, 
in  his  always  intimate  and  profoundly 
sincere  “addresses”— as,  for  example, 
when  he  spoke  in  Rome  in  185)3  on 
“The  Origin  of  Man  and  the  Religious 
Sentiment,”  or,  recently,  at  the  Col- 
legio  Romano,  on  “I  Mlsterl  dello  Spir¬ 
it©  Umauo”— a  deep  and  native  mel¬ 
ancholy  pervades  even  the  most  ardent 
words  of  faith  and  hope,  and  underlies 
all  but  the  sunniest  and  most  debonair 
of  his  poems.  Nevertheless,  his  influ¬ 
ence  is  wholly  for  good— the  foremost 
moral  influence  now  moulding  Young 
Italy.  Seldom  is  the  biographer  more 
literally  truthful  than  Sebastiano  Ru¬ 
mor  in  writing,  “In  tutta  Italia  il 
nome  di  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  poeta  e 
romanziere,  6  riverito  ed  amato.” 

Though  all  the  poetry  of  Fogazzaro 
is  worth  familiarity  (particularly  for 
those  who  feel  the  underlying  charm 
of  his  prose  romances),  the  foreign 
reader  may  be  content  with  the  “Se¬ 
lected  Poems,”  published  In  Milan  in 
1898;  the  more  so  as  it  is  not  in  the 
longer  poetical  compositions,  such  as 
the  versified  novel  “Miranda,”  but  in 
the  shorter  poems  that  he  is  to  be 
found  at  his  best.  One  of  these,  a 
poem  representative  of  the  author’s 
mastery  over  the  cadence  of  simple 
Italian  prosody,  may  fitly  be  quoted 
here: — 

LA  SERA. 

(Le  Campane  di  Oria) 

Ad  occidente  il  del  si  discolora, 

Vlen  r  ora— de  le  tenebre. 

Da  gli  spirit!  mall. 

Signor,  guarda  i  mortali! 

Oriamo. 

(Le  Campane  di  Osteno) 

Pur  nol  su  1’  onde 

Moviam  da  queste  solitarie  sponde 

Vocl  profonde. 

Suol  Crltlcl.”  By  Sebastiano  Rumor.  (Milan, 
1806.) 
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Da  gll  spirit!  mall, 

Signor,  guarda  i  mortalil 
Oriamo. 

(Le  Campane  di  Furia) 

Pur  noi  remote  ed  alte 
Fra  le  buie  montagne 
Odi,  Signore. 

Da  gli  spiriti  mali 
Guarda  i  mortali! 

Oriamo. 

(Echi  delle  Valli) 

Oriamo. 

I 

(Tutte  le  Campane) 
li  lume  nasce  e  muore; 

Che  riman  dei  tramouti  e  delle  aurore? 
Tutto,  Signore, 

Tranne  1’  Eterno,  al  mondo 
E  vano. 

(Echi  delle  TalU) 

E  vano. 

(Tutte  le  Campane) 

Oriamo,  oriamo  in  pianto. 

Da  r  alto  e  dal  profondo, 

Pei  mortl  e  pel  vlventl, 

Per  tanta  colpa  occulta  e  dolor  tanto 
Pi  eta,  Signore! 

Tutto  11  dolore 
Che  non  tl  prega, 

Tutto  r  errore 
Che  ti  diniega, 

Tutto  r  amore 
Che  a  te  non  plega, 

Perdona,  O  Santo. 

(Echi  delle  TalU) 

O  Santo. 

(Tutte  le  Campane) 

Orlam  per  1  dormlentl 
Del  clmltero 

Che  dlcon  rel,  che  dicono  Innocentl, 

’  Evoning.  (The  BeU*  of  Orla)— In  the  west 
the  heaTPDS  redden;  tbe  hour  of  darkneaa  romea. 
From  all  evil  apirlta,  Lord,  gnard  Tby  cbildren. 
I.et  ns  pray!  (Tbe  Bella  of  Oateno)— We  alao, 
by  tbe  watera  lift  up  oar  deep  Toicea  from  tbeae 
lonely  aborea.  From  all  erll  apirlta.  Lord,  guard 
Tby  children.  Let  na  pray!  (The  Bella  of  Fnrla) 
— Ua,  too,  remote  and  high  among  tbe  abadowy 
hilla,  hear  na.  Lord!  From  all  ertl  apirlta  guard 
Tby  children.  Let  na  pray  I  (Ecboea  from  tbe 
Valleya)— Let  na  prayl  (All  tbe  Bella)— Tbe 
light  la  bom,  and  dlea;  what  remalna  of  ann- 
aeta  or  dawna?  All,  liord,  all  of  tbla  world, 
all  aave  tbe  eternal,  la  yain.  (Ecboea  from  the 
Valleya)— la  ralnl  (All  the  Bella)— Let  na 
pray,  let  na  pray,  from  monntaln-helght  and 
abadowy  rale,  for  tbe  living  and  for  tbe  dead. 


E  tu,  Mistero, 

Solo  tu  sal. 

(Echi  delle  TalU) 

Solo  tu  sai. 

(Tutte  le  Campane) 

Orlam  per  il  profondo 
Soffrir  del  mondo, 

Che  tutto  vive  e  sente, 

Ama.  dolora, 

Giudlzlo  arcano  de  1’  Onnipo  tente. 

Sia  pace  al  monte,  a  T  onda. 

Al  bronzo  ancora 
Sia  pace. 

(Echi  dedle  TalU) 

Pace.^ 

There  is  perhaps  no  stranger  appari¬ 
tion  in  contemporary  Italian  literature 
than  Arturo  Graf.  Called  the  H6r6dia 
of  Italy,  because  of  the  classic  ideal 
and  Impeccable  form  of  his  verse,  he 
is  the  son  of  an  Italian  mother  by  a 
German  father.  He  was  born  at 
Athens,  nurtured  in  Greece— that 
Greece  whose  art  he  has  mastered,  but 
w’hose  temperament  he  has  not  in¬ 
herited,  having  been  endowed  instead 
with  the  world-sadness  of  Schopen¬ 
hauer  and  Nietzsche— and  trans¬ 
planted  while  still  young  to  Roumania, 
whence  in  early  manhood  he  came  to 
Milan.  In  the  insensity  of  his  irre¬ 
mediable  pessimism  he  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  no  French  poet  save  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  “Chants  de 
Maldoror,”  with  no  English  poet  save 
James  Thomson  of  “The  City  of 
Dreadful  Night”;  and  nothing  in  the. 

far  all  aecret  wrong  and  aorrow,  bare  pity,  Lordl 
All  aorrow  that  doth  not  come  to  Thee  in 
prayer,  all  error  that  denieth  Tbee,  all  love 
that  doth  not  aeek  Thee,  have  pity  upon  it,  O 
Holy  One!  (Ecboea  from  the  Valleya)— O  Holy 
One!  (All  tbe  Bella)— Let  na  pray  for  tboae 
aleeplng  the  long  aleep  of  the  grave;  for  thoae 
who  are  accounted  alnnera,  and  for  tbooe  ac 
coanted  wltbont  aln!  For  Thon  alone,  Hyate- 
rlona  Spirit,  Tbon  only  knoweat  all.  '(Ecboea 
from  tbe  Valleya) — ^Tbon  only  knoweat  aU.  (All 
the  Belle)- Let  na  Implore  for  the  deep  anffei^ 
Ing  of  the  world,  which  livea  and  feela,  lovea 
and  grlevea,  tbe  bidden  Judgment  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty.  Let  there  be  peace  npon  tbe  bill-aide, 
by  the  watera!  On  the  bella  tbemaelvea,  peace! 
(EU;ho  from  the  Valleya)- Peace! 
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fantastically  sombre  verse  of  Nietz¬ 
sche  suggests  the  same  profound 
depths  of  gloom.  But  Grafs  terrible 
sadness,  bis  almost  elemental  melan¬ 
choly,  has  never  the  suggestion  of 
anything  ignoble,  as  in  “Maldoror”  or 
Baudelaire;  it  is  never  the  mere  rhet¬ 
oric  of  spiritual  collapse  and  despair, 
as  sometimes  in  James  Thomson;  nor 
is  it  the  outcome  of  intellectual  fever, 
or  of  the  tortured  nerves,  or  of  a  pow¬ 
erful  mind  habitually  apt  to  lose  its 
equilibrium,  as  with  the  author  of 
“Thus  spake  Zarathustra.”  He  gathers 
up  all  the  hopelessness  of  Italy,  of  the 
world,  of  the  human  soul;  moulds  it 
in  tears  and  longing,  and  the  unutter¬ 
able  sadness  of  sorrow  without  hope; 
and  reveals  it  to  us  in  lovely  image 
after  image,  in  chiselled  verse  of  per¬ 
fect  form,  in  a  beauty  rendered  almost 
unnaturally  poignant.  In  a  far  deeper 
sense  than  the  somewhat  blatant 
“Lucifer”  of  Mario  Rapisardi,  than 
the  magnificently  rhetorical  “Hymn  to 
Satan”  of  Carducci,  Graf’s  “Buried 
Titan”  (in  the  very  remarkable  poem 
“La  Cittfi,  del  Titani,”  in  the  volume 
called  “Le  Danaldi”)  may  be  said  to 
symbolize  the  bewildered  attitude  of 
the  modern  mind.  So  absolutely  does 
he  differ  from  the  Latin  temperament 
that  he  remains  cold  even  before  the 
inspiration  of  woman.  Neither  the 
beautiful  actuality  nor  the  seductive 
visionary  type  moves  this  modern  St 
Anthony.  In  all  his  writings  we  re¬ 
member  no  verse  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  recalling  these  eminently  Carduc- 
clan  lines  (from  “Ruit  Hora,”  perhaps 
the  loveliest  poem  in  the  first  “Odl 
Barba  re”):— 

Fra  le  tue  nere  chiome,  o  bianca  Lidia, 
Langue  una  rosa  pallida; 

*  Id  thr  dark  hair,  O  white  Lidia,  a  pale  roae 
langniahea;  In  my  heart  anddenly  a  aweet  aad- 
neaa  aoftena  the  Bame  of  lore. 

*  O  looged-for  green  aolitnde,  far  from  the 
mmor  of  men;  hither  haee  come  with  ns  our 
two  divine  frlenda.  Wine  and  Love,  O  Lidia. 

>*  Near  by  waa  a  garden,  aad  and  anatere;  for 
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E  una  dolce  a  me  in  cuor  tristezza 
subita 

Tempra  d’  amor  gl’  incendii* 

Nor  has  he  ever  any  such  cry  to  the? 
lesser  destinies  as— 

O  deslata  verde  solitudine 
Lungi  al  rumor  degli  uomini! 

Qui  due  con  nol  divini  amici  vengono' 
Vino  ed  amore,  O  Lidia.  * 

If  once  or  twice  we  think  we  hear  the 
cry  of  passion,  it  is  only  that  of  dis¬ 
illusion  or  brooding  incertitude. 

O  woman,  the  darkness  in  thine  eyes 
is  the  darkness  of  night; 

Thy  soul,  too,  is  obscure  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  as  the  sea,  as  this  obscure  sea 
Which  engulfs  in  its  flowing  side  the 
plunging  prow. 

I  see  thy  dark  hair;  in  thy  pale,  beau¬ 
tiful  face 

I  see  the  wandering  fires  of  thine  eyes;. 

I  see  thy  laughter-parted  rosy 
lips; 

But  into  thy  soul,  into  that  darknesst. 
no,  I  do  not  see. 

And  yet  this  is  the  poet  who,  in  his- 
.beautiful  reminiscences  (“Dal  Libro* 
del  Ricordi”),  writes  thus  of  his  dear 
home  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  where- 
the  Parthenon  rears  its  sacred  outline- 
(“la  dolce  casn  .  .  .  sulla  cui  ciinoi 
altero  11  Partenon  drizza  la  sacra 
mole”):— 

Avea  presso  un  giardin,  triste  e  severe,. 
Benchfi  di  rose  pieno  e  di  viole, 

E  un  gran  cipresso,  avviluppato  e  neroi. 
Aduggiava  di  fredda  ombra  le  ajuole. 

V’  era,  plen  d’  acqua,  e  di  figure- 
adorno, 

Un  sarcofago  antico,  alia  cui  spondai 
Venlano  a  ber  le  rondinl  del  cielo. 

Alto  silenzio  tenea  1’  aria  Intomo, 

E  nella  pace  estatica  e  profonda 
Non  si  vedea  crollar  foglla  n6  stelo. 

all  that  it  waa  fall  of  roaea  and  violeta;  per- 
bapa  becaaaa  of  the  great-  cypreaa,  a  pyramidi 
of  green  darkneaa,  wbicta  caat-  Ita  chill  ahadow 
athwart  the  garden-waya-. 

There,  toe,  with  carren  flgurea  and  full  of' 
water,  atoed  an  antlqne  aarcopbagua,  where  tbe- 
awallown  loved  to .  dip  and  i  drink. 
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Truly,  as  has  been  said  of  him,  Ar¬ 
turo  Graf  may  see  as  a  Hellene,  and 
write  la  Italian,  his  maternal  tongue, 
but  It  Is  the  sad  northern  soul, 
‘Tanlma  tedesca,*'  which  speaks  In  his 
poetry.  In  “Idea  FIssa,”  one  of  the 
most  notable  poems  In  his  first  book, 
“Dopo  11  Tramouto”  (“After  Sun¬ 
down”),  he  reveals,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  the  overwhelming  pre- 
poKscssioii  of  a  single  idea  which  all 
his  life  has  bewitched  his  imagination 
and  entranced  his  mind.  His  muse, 
in  u  word,  is  Death,  whether  he  call 
her  “Morte  Regina,”  or  “Morte  Guer- 
rlera,”  or  “Regina  del  Mondo,”  or  veil 
his  sombre  passion  under  an  antique 
name,  as  in  that  strange  and  terrible 
second  book,  “Medusa”:— 

O  inia  lugubre  Musa 
Implacabile  Erlnni, 

Tu  dal  mlo  labbro  fal  proromper  gl’ 
innl  > 

Venenatl,  O  Medusa!  “  , 

There  is,  however,  more  variety,* 
along  with  still  more  evident  beauty' 
and  mastery,  in  Graf’s  third  book,  “Le 
Danaldl,”  published  In  1897.  A  few 
months  ago  appeared  his  “Morgana,” 
In  which,  though  there  is  no  poem  to 
compare  with  Clttd  del  Titani”  of  the 
“Danaldl”  volume,  nor  any  sequence 
to  parallel  the  Athenian  “Libro  del 
Rlcordi”  In  “Dopo  11  Tramonto,”  a 
more  serene  spirit,'  somewhat  of  a 
wise' hedonism,  is  revealed.  We  even 
encounter  lines  such  as— 

.  .  pell’  aria  chlara 

Cantano  i  mandolini— 

I  mandolini  arguti 
Dalle  vocl.tremantl, 

Onde  perdon  lor  vanti 
Arpe,  fiauti,  lluti. 

Cantano,  gloja,  amore! 

A  deep  attlloeM  brooded  In  the  air  around: 
the  peace  waa  a  huabt  ecataay,  wherein  no 
atem  moved,  no  leaf  quivered. 

O  aombre  and  dread  Muae,  implacable  Erin- 
nya,  tbon  makeat  tbeae  lipa  aing  poiaoned  bymna, 
O  Meduaal 

**  Not  one  good  thing,  now  lost,  in  which  once 
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which  surprise  one  almost  as  though 
one  were  to  come  upon  an  ode  of  An¬ 
acreon  in  the  text  of  Bccleslastes! 
Nevertheless, ,  “Rult  Hora”  might  be 
the  apt  title  of  the  book,  and  its  motto 
the  couplet  to  which  so  much  music 
and  thought  and  longing  are  attuned— 

Mlo  vecchlo  core,  mlo  povero  core, 
Perchd  se’  tu  cost  triste  e  inquieto; 

or  that  undemote  that  is  never  lost— 

Passato  6  ’1  tempo  ge’  teneri  Ingannl, 
Passato  5  1’  ora  propizia  all’  amore. 

The  book  closes  with  a  short  poem, 
“Explicit,”  which  might  well  stand  as 
epilogue  to  all  its  sad  beauty— a  sad¬ 
ness  not  wholly  in  vain,  for  it  is  the 
sadness  of  a  fine  and  noble  spirit,  and 
ns  such  is  accepted  in  Italy,  and  so  la 
become  in  a  sense  representative:— 

EXPLICIT. 

Non  uno  de’  ben  vanl,  in  ch’  lo  gia  con- 
'fidal,  ’  ■ 

'  Mi  tenne  fede  m'ai: 

CIO  mi  riempie  il  core,'  cbe  a  soffrir 
.mal  s’  avvezza, 

D’  una  g):ande  amarezza. 

Non  una  delle  eolpe,  ch’  lo  commisi  in' 
rala  vita, 

E  rimasta  impunita: 

015  ml  rlemple  11  core  (povera,  nuda 
stanza!) 

D’  una  grande  speranza.”  , 

•  There  is  an  even  greater  difference' 
between  the  pessimism  of’Aflrf'  lfegri, 
whose  “FatalltJl”  has  bad  in*  ffely  a 
wider  acceptance  than"  almost  any 
other  recent  book  of  verse,' ahirf*^  that 
of  Arturo  Graf,  than  betweJil  '\?’rars 
and  Leopardi’s.  Leopardi'  was  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  malady  of  hls’^ger 
Graf  is  the  poet  of  the  soul’s  secret 

I  put  all  my  trust,  has  ever  remained  with  me; 
and  this  has  ailed  my  heart,  even  now  so  Ill- 
accustomed  to  suffer,  with  a  great  bitterness.  ' 
Not  one  of  all  the  faults  I  have  committed  In 
my  life  but  has  bad  to  pay  Its  penalty:  aild 
this  has  ailed  my  heart  (poor,  bare  habltatlon> 
with  a  great  hope. 
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dread  and  despair:  Ada  Negri  is  of  the 
many  whose  strength  lies  in  wild  pro¬ 
test,  fierce  denunciation,  in  scorn  and 
reproach,  and  the  voice  of  social  mis¬ 
ery,  Her  poetry  has  the  swift  move¬ 
ment  and  lyrical  vehemence  of  the 
early  revolutionary  poems  of  Swin¬ 
burne,  or  of  Victor  Hugo’  **Les  Chftti- 
meuts”;  but  it  has  also  the  faults  of 
these,  and  that  in  an  exaggerated  de¬ 
gree.  An  instance  from  the  same  poem 
<“Sfida”— “Defiance”  or  “Challenge”) 
will  sufiice.  We  sympathize  when  she 
eries — 

E  sei  tu  dunque,  tu,  mondo  bugiardo, 
■Che  vuoi  celarmi  11  sol  de  gl’  Ideal!;** 

but  we  only  smile  at  the  rhetoric  of — 

O  grasso  mondo  d’  oche  e  di  serpenti, 
Mondo  vigiacco,  che  tu  sia  dannato; 
Flasso  lo  sguardo  ne  gli  astri  fulgent! 
lo  niovo  incontro  al  fato.’* 

Many  of  us  have  been  Ada  Negris  in 
our  day.  As  we  grow  older  we  not 
only  do  not  call  our  fellows  geese  and 
serpents,  but  even  settle  down  to  tol¬ 
erate  them  with  kindly  complacency. 
Ada  Negri  lierself,  revolutionist,  so¬ 
cialist,  intransigeante,  is  now  the  Sig¬ 
nora  Garlanda,  the  wife  of  a  wealthy 
Milanese  bourgeois. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  in  her  work  a 
power  to  influence.  Its  secret  may  be 
discerned  in  the  poem  in  “Fatalltsl” 
called  “Senza  Nome”  (“Nameless”), 
wherein  she  speaks  of  herself  as  “an 
enigma  of  hate  and  love,  of  violence 
and  gentleness,”  and  says  that 
throughout  her  life  “an  evil  spirit  has 
followed  me  step  by  step,  and  an  angel 
with  bands  clasped  in  prayer.”  It  is 
the  combination  In  her  of  class-hatred 
and  feminine  unselfishness  which  has 
won  her  so  many  friends;  and  the 
secret  of  her  influence  Is,  on  the  one 
side,  the  frank  recognition  of  the 

>*  It  la  tboa,  then,  tboa  lying  world,  that 
wonld'at  conceal  from  me  the  ann  of  tbe  ideal. 

“  O  fat  world,  awarming  wltb  geeae  and  aor- 


power  of  absorbing  love  to  ennoble  cir¬ 
cumstance,  as  in  that  passionate  and 
vivid  poem,  “Popolana”  (“A  Girl  of 
the  People”),  and,  on  the  other,  her 
grandiose  vision  of  the  congregated 
sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  world, 
as  in  the  burning  lines  of  the  unfor¬ 
gettable  “I  Vinti”  (“The  Vanquished”) 
—“Behold  them,  in  hundreds,  in  thou¬ 
sands,  in  millions,  in  countless  hordes; 
from  their  serried  rankSt  rises  a  rumor 
as  of  distant  thunder.  .  .  .  Alas,  alas, 
w’e  are  the  vanquished!” 

To  turn  from  this  tempestuous  emo¬ 
tion  and  troubled  art  to  the  serene  air 
of  Carducci— though  he,  too,  is  the 
poet  of  revolt— or  to  the  languorous 
beauty  of  D’Annunzio’s  verse,  or  to 
the  exquisite  art  and  natural  charm  of 
Pascoli,  is  to  exchange  tbe  noise  and 
sordidness  of  a  manufacturing  town 
for  the  intellectual  peace  of  a  library, 
or  the  charmed  stillness  of  a  cloister, 
or  the  gladness  of  a  spring  day  in  the 
open.  Books  such  as  Giovanni  Pas- 
coli’s  “Myricae”  and  the  maturer  and 
finer  “Poemetti”  bring  into  Italian  lit¬ 
erature  to-day  something  of  what 
W’ordsworth,  Keats,  and  Tennyson,  in 
a  fresh  vivid  naturalism,  brought  into 
English  poetry.  So  now  we  come  to 
the  two  most  eminent  names  in  Italy 
to-day— to  the  old  king  and  the  insur¬ 
gent  prince,  Giosufe  Carducci  and  Ga¬ 
briele  D’Annunzio. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since 
the  “Hymn  to  Satan”— that  modern 
“classic”  of  spiritual  and  intellectual 
revolt— electrified  Italy.  To-day  it  will 
be  read  without  the  same  answering 
thrill,  perhaps  even  with  lessened  ad¬ 
miration.  Rhetoric  has  not  the  staying- 
power  of  the  grave  ecstasy  that  is  per¬ 
fected  art;  and  this,  perhaps  the  most 
famous  lyrical  poem  of  the  last  half- 
century,  is  largely  superb  rhetoric. 
Nevertheless,  the  fragrance  and  the 

pentB,  wretched  world,  may  damnation  be  yoor 
lot!  Witb  my  gaae  flat  on  tbe  ablning  atara,  I 
more  onward  to  my  destiny. 
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bloom  are  still  upon  that  unique 
flower,  grown  in  the  troubled  solitudes 
of  spiritual  desire.  Nor,  to  vary  the 
metaphor,  have  the  echoes  yet  died 
away,  in  any  country,  of  that  clanging 
tocsin,  that  war-song  of  the  pagan 
spirit.  If,  nowadays,  no  one  even  in 
Italy  anathematizes  Carducci  as  a 
worshipper  of  evil  because  of  his  “lu- 
no  a  Satana,”  there  are  few  probably, 
in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  who  would  not 
now  regard  the  Satanic  epithets  and 
allusions  as  somewhat  pantomimic 
and  grotesque.  For,  of  course,  Car¬ 
ducci  does  not  mean,  never  did  mean, 
to  invoke  the  Prince  of  Evil!  All  that 
the  celebrated  (and  technically  mar¬ 
vellous)  “Hymn”  means  is.  Let  us  be 
done  with  what  is  outw’orn;  let  us 
worship  only  w'hat  makes  for  divinity; 
let  us  rejoice  in  our  mortal  destiny, 
and  in  our  world,  and  not  cry  shame 
upon  our  humanity;  let  us  be  done 
with  shams;  let  us  be  up  and  rejoice; 
let  us  be  up  and  doing.  It  is  but  the 
principle  of  new  birth,  of  revolt,  the 
law  of  material,  as  of  spiritual,  resur¬ 
rection  which  the  poet  invokes  in  his 
“Satan”:— 

Salute,  O  Satana, 

O  ribellione, 

O  forza  vlndlce 

Della  ragione! 

And  it  is  not  to  the  conventional 
“Prince  of  this  World,”  but  to  no  other 
than  Alastor,  the  Spirit  of  Beauty, 
whom  every  poet  has  w’orshipped  since 
poetry  became  the  dream  of  the  hu¬ 
man  soul,  that  he  cries,  “For  thee 
Adonis  lived;  for  thee  Astarte;  for 
thee  came  into  being  the  marbles,  the 
pictures,  and  golden  verse,  when, 
from  the  Ionian  wave.  Aphrodite  arose 
with  her  great  joy;  for  thee  roared  the 
forests  of  Lebanon  .  .  .  for  thee  sang 
the  chorus  .  .  .  for  thee  raved  the 
dances.” 

The  rhetorical  flres  have  long  ere 
this  expended  their  inflammatory 


force:  the  poetic  beauty  remains.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  will  not 
come  when  the  youth  of  Italy  will  no 
more  be  stirred  by  the  magic  of  the 
lines  of  the  famous  “Hymn”:— 

Tra  le  odorifere 

Palme  d’  Idume, 

Dove  biancheggiano 

Le  ciprie  spume. 

If  the  “Inno  a  Satana”  be  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Carducci,  not  less  character¬ 
istic  of  his  mental  attitude,  of  the 
ethical  aspect  of  his  splendid  achieve¬ 
ment,  are  those  other  words  of  his— 
“Send  forth  upon  the  wind  the  cry  of 
the  watchman:  ‘The  age  renews  itself, 
the  day  of  fulfilment  is  nigh.’  ” 

In  this  sense  the  “Hymn”  is  typical 
of  all  Carducci’s  poetry;  the  rhetorical 
part  served  its  purpose;  what  is  of 
sheer  beauty  remains.  We  doubt  if 
the  achievement  of  any  living  poet 
could  stand  comparison  with  that  of 
Glosu6  Carducci  in  the  qualities 
of  distinction,  strength,  and  classic 
beauty. 

Within  a  limited  range,  H6r6dia 
is  the  sole  name  to  suggest;  but 
H4r6dia  is  a  sculptor  in  ivory,  Car¬ 
ducci  is  of  the  kindred  of  Michel  An¬ 
gelo;  or,  again,  H6r§dia  is  as  one  of 
the  exquisite  minor  poets  of  the  An- 
tliology,  Carducci  a  latter-day  Catul¬ 
lus,  with  a  far  greater  Intellectual 
and  national  inspiration  and  range. 
Neither  H6r6dia  nor  Arturo  Graf,  not 
even  Leconte  de  Lisle,  has  more  truly 
cherished  and  given  us  anew  “the  an¬ 
tique  beauty.”  For  Carducci,  the 
beauty  that  was  of  old  is  the  one  im¬ 
mortal  thing  in  this  world  of  mortal 
change  and  chance.  For  him,  as  he 
says  in  the  “Primavere  Ellenlche,” 
“though  all  other  gods  may  die,”,  the 
divinities  made  Immortal  by  the  Greek 
genius  “live  still  among  ancient  woods 
and  in  the  eternal  seas.” 

To  Carducci,  also,  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  restored  to  Italian  poetry 
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its  long-lost  dignity.  This  true  brother 
of  Catullus  has  not  only  moulded  anew 
the  form  of  lyric  verse,  but  has  set  up 
a  strenuous  ideal  for  bis  countrymen 
who  would  strive  to  re-create  and  not 
to  imitate. 

Odio  r  usata  poesla:  concede 
Oomoda  al  vulgo.  .  .  . 

A  me  la  strofe  vigile,  .  .  . 

as  he  writes  in  the  famous  “Prelude,” 
in  rhymeless  Catulllan  verse,  in  the 
first  series  of  the  “Odi  Barbare.” 

But  Carducci  is  much  more  than 
“the  high-priest  of  impeccable  form.” 
He  is  a  poet  Inspired  by  a  lofty  pa¬ 
triotism,  a  poet  troubled  by  the  deep 
problems  of  modern  life,  a  prophet  of 
high  destinies,  national  and  mundane. 
Even  “the  pagan  note”  throughout  his 
work,  sane  and  wise  as  no  small  part 
of  it  indubitably  is,  must  not  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  We  find  this  pagan  note, 
it  is  true,  in  every  personal  utterance 
even  of  the  graver  poet  of  mature  age; 
but  now  it  is  the  utterance  of  one  who 
realizes  that  in  the  pagan  spirit  alone 
lies  no  likelihood  of  escape  from  the 
Slough  of  Despond.  In  contemporary 
Italian  literature  Carducci  stands  pre¬ 
eminent  as  the  poet  who  has  given  his 
whole  life  to  the  service  of  his  art,  to 
the  persistent  ideal  to  re-create  In 
beauty  and  distinction,  to  make  bis 
own  art  (“far  1’  arte”)  in  his  own  way: 
the  poet  who  writes— 

Or  destruggiam.  Dei  secoli 
Lo  strato  6  sul  pensiero: 

O  pochi  e  forti,  all’  opera, 

Ch§  nei  profundi  6  il  vero.“ 

For  fifty  years  Carducci  has  led  the 
van  of- the  literary  Risorgimento.  To¬ 
day  he  stands  higher  than  ever,  as 
immeasurably  the  greatest  modern 
Italian  poet.  He  has  lived  to  see  the 
seed  both  of  his  wise  and  unwise  “pa¬ 
ganism”  fiourisb,  and  philosophically 


to  accept  both  harvests;  but  above  all 
be  has  lived  to  rejoice  that  the  nation 
at  large  is  not  only  the  richer  but  the 
stronger  for  what  he  has  given  of  his 
best. 

In  one  respect,  at  least.  Gabriele 
D’Annunzio  is  to  be  mentioned  with 
his  great  compatriot,  for  whatever  be 
the  shortcomings  of  this  brilliant  and 
fascinating  personality— we  speak  of 
him  solely  as  author  and  artist— be 
has  the  unique  poetic '  temperament. 
For  him,  too;  the  “word”  is  sacred,  a 
secret  minister,  an  ally  to  be  won,  at 
once  slave  and  tyrant.  For  him,  too, 
the  one  dominant  ideal  is  “far  1’  arte,” 
“to  make  art.”  D’Annunzio  does  not 
fall  short  of  Carducci  because  of  any 
lack  of  those  shaping  and  coloring 
qualities  which  make  for  the  rarest 
and  highest  ai-t,  but  because,  in  the 
main,  he  has  failed  to  see  that  it  is 
not  mere  imagination  that  triumphs, 
but  controlled  imagination;  that  song 
must  be  the  outcome  of  long  spiritual 
meditation,  so  that  from  the  greater 
depth  it  may  soar  to  greater  height; 
that  spiritual  understanding  is  as 
much  the  poet’s  concern  as  the  swift 
fiame  of  lyrical  emotion.  In  a  word, 
though  D’Annunzio  has  all  the  artistic 
qualities,  he  has'  them  to  excess,  so 
that  there  Is^no  equipoise  as  with  Car¬ 
ducci.  Nor,  with  all  his  culture,  his 
wide  range,  bis  cosmopolitan  sympa¬ 
thies,  has  he  the  like  instinctive  schol¬ 
arship— a  scholarship  that  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  erudition,  for  we  are 
thinking  of  a  mental  quality  rather 
than  of  intellectual  accomplishment. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  more  deriva¬ 
tive  than  Carducci,  he  is  not  less  lack¬ 
ing  in  originality.  He  is  an  Instance, 
simply,  of  the  literary  temperament  in 
alliance  with  that  order  of  creative 
genius  which  must  gather  from  many 
gardens,  and  in  the  gathering  is  both 
heedless  as  to  what  honey  is  stolen. 


Now  perforce  we  deatror.  The  highway  of  then,  O  few  and  atrong,  for  tmth  la  of  the 
the  agea  la  built  npon  thought.  To 'the  work,  deptba. 
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and  Indifferent  to  what  accusations  are 
bandied.  After  all,  the  honey  which 
the  poet  brings  Is  all  that  need  con¬ 
cern  the  critic  of  poetry.  A  poet’s  meth¬ 
ods  may  .be  Interesting;  It  is  the  re¬ 
sults  that  convince,  or  do  not  convince, 
i  Moreover,  D’Annunzio  is  less  deriva¬ 
tive  In  his  poetry  than  In  his  prose. 
At  any  rate  he  does  not  “convey”  in 
the  one  as  he  sometimes  too  auda¬ 
ciously  does  in  the  other;  though  there 
are  notable  exceptions  to  this  general¬ 
ization,  as,  for  example,  in  the  very 
Maeterlinckian  passage  in  the  drama 
“La  Gloria,”  where  the  group  of  physi¬ 
cians  and  others  keep  the  vigil  of 
death  near  the  dying  patrician.  Of 
course  as  a  young  man  be  imitated, 
now  Carduccl,  now  Leopardi,  now 
Baudelaire,  now  Catullus  or  the  poets 
of  the  Greek  Anthology,  now  Shelley, 
DOW  de  Musset.  But  these  imitations 
were  the  tentative  efforts  of  a  potent 
personality  that  had  not  yet  learned 
the  height  or  direction  of  its  true 
course. 

Whether  as  poet  or  novelist,  how¬ 
ever,  D’Annunzio  is  not  properly  un¬ 
derstood  in  this  country.  This  is  partly 
because  he  is  an  extreme  exemplar  of 
the  pagan  side  of  the  Latin  temper, 
and  of  the  Latin  habit  of  mind.  More 
and  more,  as  we  consider  his  already 
notable  and  variegated  achievement, 
we  believe  that  D’Annunzio’s  super¬ 
abundant  faults  and  shortcomings 
blind  northerners,  not  only  to  his  mar¬ 
vellous  art,  but  to  his  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  as  an  accepted  type,  as  a  signal 
genius  of  the  Latin  race.  The  gulf 
between  the  Latin  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  greater  than  is  commonly 
recognized  in  these  days,  when  it  is  a 
commonplace  that  racial  distinctions 
tend  to  disappear.  It  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  possible,  perhaps  probable,  that 
this  gulf  grows  deeper. 

Nor  has  D’Annunzio  yet  said  all 
that  he  has  to  say.'  It  might  Indeed 
be  urged  that  he  has  now  been  long 


enough  before  the  public  for  judgment 
to  be  passed  on  his  limitations,  for  an 
estimate  all  but  certain  as  to  what  he 
can  not  do.  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  author  of  “Primavere” 
was  but  a  boy  of  flfteen;  that  the  poet, 
dramatist,  novelist  of  to-day  is  even 
now  still  a  young  man,  being  on  the 
sunny  side  of  forty. 

It  is  as  a  poet  of  nature  that  D’An¬ 
nunzio  is  at  his  best.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Giovanni  Pascoli  (to  compare 
whom  would  be,  as  it  were,  to  com¬ 
pare  Andr6  Ch6nier  and  Baudelaire, 
or  the  author  of  “Endymlon”  with  the 
author  of  “Poems  and  Ballads”),  he 
has  in  this  respect  no  rival.  He  has 
the  compelling  passion  of  the  sea 
so  characteristic  of  Swinburne;  the 
love  of  mountain-solitude  and  lonely 
wilds  so  characteristic  of  Wordsworth, 
though  a  love  less  simple  in  sentiment 
and  less  natural  in  expression;  some¬ 
thing  of  the  charm,  too,  that  we  And 
in  Theocritus;  something  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  and  intimate  touch  of  Tennyson. 
To  this  is  added  a  rapt  intensity  of 
vision  and  emotion  sometimes  consid¬ 
ered  characteristically  Celtic,  though 
It  is  in  truth  too  primitive  and  univer¬ 
sal  a  quality  to  be  adequately  ex¬ 
pressed  by  any  literary  label.  We 
come  to  think  of  him  at  times,  not  as 
the  D’Annunzio  of  scandal  and  crimi¬ 
nal  passion,  but  the  poet  pure  and 
simple,  as  a  faun  become  a  man  and  a 
modern  singer,  who  remembers  old 
songs  and  the  antique  world,  and  at 
heart  is  a  faun  indeed,  or  at  least 
“verltamente  un  flglio  della  terra  an- 
tica,”  as  in  the  “Song  of  the  Sun”  in 
“Canto  Novo”:— 

Sta  11  gran  merlgglo  su  questa  dl  fluttl 
e  di  piante 

Verde  azzurrina  conca  solitaria: 

Ed  io,  come  11  fauno  antlco  in  aggua- 
to,  m’  ascondo, 

Platano  sacro,  qui  fra  le  chiome 
tue.  .  .  .  *• 

1*  The  high  noon  stands  above  this  lonely  dell, 
filled  with  bine-green  foliage,  as  a  shell  with 
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But  if  we  are  allured  at  times  iuto 
this  wonder-world  of  intimate  nature, 
we  are  more  often  recalled  to  the  sad 
world  of  weariness  and  disillusion, 
bearing  the  supersensuous,  decadent, 
tnnuyi  poet  crying,  “O  cessate!  la  mu- 
sica  mi  stanca,”  or  “Chi  potril  darmi 
un  qualche  nuovo  senso?”  There  is  one 
thing  inevitable  for  him  who  drinks 
too  long  and  too  deep  from  the  cup  of 
experience.  If  weariness  and  disillu¬ 
sion  may  inspire,  they  must  also 
weaken  the  art  of  the  poet  who  has 
thus  drunken  and  not  known  when  to 
throw  the  cup  aside. 

Sono  spogliati  tutti  i  miel  rosai. 

Non  pill  gbirlande!  E  la  mia  coppa  d 
vuota. 

Bevvi,  bevvl  e  ribevvl.  A1  fine  ignota 
Non  me  nessuna  ebrezza.  ..." 

It  is  the  salutary  part  of  this  poetry 
of  weariness,  so  characteristic,  not 
only  of  D’Annunzio,  but  of  all  he 
stands  for  in  that  decadent  phase  of 
thought  and  literature  and  life  of 
which,  on  one  side  at  least,  he  is  the 
foremost  exemplar,  that,  when  revul¬ 
sion  is  at  hand,  the  reader  is  almost 
always  won  back  by  some  beautiful 
vision  of  the  world  we  know  and  love, 
or  by  some  deep  and  sincere  cry  from 
the  poet’s  heart— “Allor  che  su  ’1  vento 
maestrale  mi  balzava  la  strofe  .  .  . 
squillando  annanzi,  O  mare,  O  mare, 
O  mare!’’  “ 

In  his  so-called  decadent  verse,  too, 
there  is  much  of  great  beauty,  some 
of  it  at  least  being  no  more  “decadent” 
than  is  that  poetic  melancholy  which 
is  the  habit  of  mind  of  all  the  poets  of 

the  waTee  of  the  sea;  and  I,  like  a  fann  of 
olden  dara  In  ambnah,  croach  beneath  tby 
treaaea,  O  aacred  plane-tree! 

Deapolled  are  all  my  roae-beda:  no  gar- 
landa  now!  And  my  cup  la  empty.  I  bare 
dmnk  of  it,  I  bare  dmnk  of  it,  again  and  again. 
And,  at  laat,  no  Intoxication  la  left  to  me  to 
know.  .  .  . 

I*  Then  on  the  tempeatnona  wind  my  aong 
tnma,  crying,  with  great  longing,  O  aea,  O  aea, 
O  aea! 


love,  from  Catullus  or  Omar  Khayyfim 
to  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  Carducci. 
Read,  for  instance,  “The  Triumph  of 
Iseult”  (itself  a  metrical  triumph  in 
the  ditUcult  manner  of  Lorenzo  dl 
Medici),  recalling  as  it  does  Villon  and 
Swinburne  and  William  Morris,  and 
yet  so  unmistakably  the  poet’s  own, 
with  its  monotonously  sweet  refrain, 
“for  everything  save  love  is  vain”:— 

Torna  in  tior  di  giovinezza 
Jsaotta  Blanzesmano, 

Dice:  Tutto  al  mondo  6  vano. 

N6  r  amore  ogni  dolcezza!  '• 

That,  too,  is  the  poet’s  own— the 
stanza  of  Death,  as  a  beautiful  wom¬ 
an,  closing  the  procession,  however 
much  the  Guinevere  and  other  stanzas 
suggest  comparison  with  familiar  lines 
of  the  poets  named  above:- 

Chlude  il  gran  corteo  la  Morte; 

Non  la  dea  de’  cemeteri, 

Ma  una  fresca  donna  e  forte 
Cui  vallettl  lusinghierl 
Sono  i  Sogni  ed  i  Placer! 

Da  ’1  gentll  volto  pagano. 

Dice:  Tutto  al  mondo  6  vano, 

Ne  r  amore  ognl  dolcezza!  “ 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  D’Annunzio 
appeals  more  strongly  than  Carducci 
to  the  Italians  of  the  North,  to  the 
French  of  the  North,  to  the  Germans 
and  ourselves,  is  that  he  has  more  of 
the  love  of  the  mysterious.  In  one  of 
his  most  beautiful  short  poems,  the 
“Vas  Mysteri,”  in  the  “Poema  Para- 
disiaco”  volume  of  1893,  he  makes  in¬ 
deed  a  direct  invocation  to  that  veiled 
Muse:  “Apriti  al  fine,  O  tu  che  1’  urna 
sei  del  Mistero!”  And,  again,  because 

Cometh  again,  in  ber  flower  of  youth,  Iseult 
of  the  White  Hands.  She  says:  "All  tbe  world 
is  rain:  In  lore  only  doth  all  sweetness  live.” 

*•  At  the  end  of  the  noble  cortege.  Death;  not 
the  sombre  Lady  of  Graves,  but  a  woman, fresh 
and  strong,  whose  flattering  train-bearers  are 
Dreams  and  Delights,  each  of  a  noble  pagan 
beauty.  And  she  too  says:  “All  tbe  world  is 
vain:  in  love  only  doth  all  sweetness  live." 
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he  is  a  prophet  of  “the  joy  to  come” 
.  ,  .  that  “far-off  day  of  the  travailing 
generations” — 

Cantate,  O  ventl!  Ne  1’  ignoto  mare 
E  r  Isola  promessa: 

La  come  in  sommo  d’  un  immense  al- 
tare 

E  la  gioia  promessa.  .  .  . 

Gabriele  D’Annunzio  is  now  before 
his  countrymen  as  a  “national”  poet. 
We  do  not  think  that  his  essentially 
lyrical  and  emotional  genius  is  well 
fitted  for  a  sustained  flight;  but  of  this 
perhaps  no  foreigner  can  properly 
judge.  Meanwhile  the  lyrical  epic  of 
Garibaldi  is  in  part  given  to  the 
world."  In  judging  this  lyrical  epic, 
or  “epical  series  of  lyrical  chants,”  one 
must  bear  in  mind  the  author’s  own 
comment  that  the  poems  should  be 
recited  aloud  rather  than  silently  read, 
“per  vlvere  della  sua  plena  vita  musl- 
cale,  ella  ha  bisogno  di  passare  nella 
bocca  sonante  del  dlcitore.”  But  It 
must  be  admitted  that,  with  many  fine 
lines,  and  frequent  subtle  and  en¬ 
chanting  effects  as  in 

El  si  rlcorda  nell’  alba  dl  Novembre: 
Quando  salpd  da  Quarto  era  la  sera. 
Sera  di  Mag^o  conridere  dl  stelle, 

The  Quarterly  Reriew. 


there  is  also  much  mere  rhetoric  and 
at  times  a  bathos  sinking  to  the  level 
of  distinctly  commonplace  prose. 

Here,  as  in  matters  of  deeper  import, 
it  is  to  be  wished  that  D’Annunzio 
had  more  of  the  intellectual  pride  and 
artistic  control  of  his  greater  compa¬ 
triot,  Giosu6  Carduccl;  the  more  so  as 
his  influence  is  becoming  steadily 
more  potent  in  Italy,  despite  obstacles 
of  all  kinds,  and  notwithstanding  the 
animadversions,  both  wise  and  un¬ 
wise,  of  perhaps  the  majority  of  the 
critics  and  of  the  reading-public.  Car- 
ducci’s  high  place  is  now  beyond  cavil. 
He  for  his  part  has  ever  thought  of  his 
to-morrow.  Gabriele  D’Annunzio  has 
owed  so  much  to  French  writers  that 
it  is  to  be  wished  he  could  more  con¬ 
sistently  have  borne  in  mind,  that  he 
may  henceforth  bear  in  mind,  the 
memorable  words  of  Sainte-Beuve, 
“C’est  a,  ce  lendemain  s§v&re  que  tout 
artiste  s^rieux  dolt  songer.”  And 
what  better  watchword  could  he,  too, 
have  than  that  of  his  master,  the  vet¬ 
eran  Carduccl,  already  adopted  by 
Young  Italy,  fervent  and  hopeful:  “O 
pochi  e  fortl,  all’  opera!”  “To  the 
good  work,  then,  O  ye  few  and 
strong!” 


THE  RELIC  MARKET. 


Notwithstanding  the  incidence  of 
taxation,  the  growth  of  the  butcher’s 
bill,  and  the  expansion  of  the  coal 
merchant’s  account,  the  market  in  rel¬ 
ics  has  for  some  time  past  been  of  a 
distinctly  firm  character,  the  “bulls” 
for  the  most  part  having  everything  so 
entirely  their  own  way  that  the 
“bear”  is  likely  to  become  ns  rare  as 
the  legendary  dodo.  All  sorts  and 


conditions  of  celebrities  have  been 
represented  in  the  relic  market  of  late, 
from  Kruger  to  Charles  “le  Rol,” 
whose  remains  have  proved  in  the 
past,  as  in  the  present,  veritable  gold 
mines  to  those  who  possess  them. 
Relics  of  Shakespeare  and  Garrick, 
Wellington,  Napoleon,  and  Nelson, 
Gladstone  and  Beaconsfield,  have  also 
occupied  the  attention  of  purchasers 


n  xhe  “Caosone  di  Oarlbaldl,”  publiabed  In 
loot,  ta  not,  aa  many  Imagine,  a  complete  work. 
Tbe  preaent  Inatalment  ia  a  poem  of  twenty- 
two  aecttona,  amounting  in  all  to  one  tbonaand 
and  four  linea.  The  actual  title  of  tbla  aection 
la  "The  NIgbt  of  Caprera,’’  and  it  la  the  third  in 


a  aeries  of  seren.  In  time  we  are  to  hare  the 
other  “books”  or  sections:  (1)  “Tbe  Birth  of 
the  Hero”;  (2)  “The  Ocean  and  the  Pampaa”; 
(4)  “From  Borne  to  tbe  Pontine  Marshes”;  (5) 
“Aspromonte  and  Mentana”;  (6)  “The  Crown 
of  Peace”;  (7)  “The  Hero’a  End.” 
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'Within  the  last  few  mouths;  but 
George  III.,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Gold¬ 
smith,  Louis  XV.  (whose  gold  snuff¬ 
box,  enamelled  after  Fragonard, 
created  such  excitement  when  it  real¬ 
ized  3,3501.  in  1898),  have  rarely  been 
mentioned;  while  Jean  Jacques  Rous¬ 
seau,  whose  collar  of  brown  hol- 
land,  'With  his  initials  “J.  J.  R.” 
in  red  on  the  inner  side,  an  article  of 
attire  referred  to  more  than  once  in 
Lis  letters,  that  was  up  for  auction 
three  years  ago,  has  not  been  honored 
with  a  quotation  for  many  months. 

The  article  of  attire  once  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  martyred  King  Charles 
that  found  its  way  into  the  market  re¬ 
cently  was  a  coat  of  blue  silk  em¬ 
broidered  with  silver,  with  the  sleeves 
and  pocket  turned  up  with  scarlet 
cloth  and  lined  throughout  with  red 
silk.  This  garment,  a  very  precious 
relic,  the  King  was  wont  to  don  on 
State  occasions,  and  at  other  times  to 
keep  at  Broughton  Castle,  in  Oxford¬ 
shire,  the  seat  of  Lord  Saye  and  Sele. 
The  price  obtained  for  the  coat,  251. 
48.,  although  it  failed  to  attract  any 
attention  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  at 
which,  by  the  way,  the  hide  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  French  horse  Holocauste, 
who  was  shot  after  meeting  with  an 
accident  in  the  race  for  the  Derby  of 
1899,  was  knocked  down  for  21.  5s., 
was  distinctly  disappointing,  especial¬ 
ly  when  compared  with  the  sum,  2101., 
given  in  1898  for  the  fine  sky-blue  silk 
vest  thirty-two  inches  long,  which  was 
worn  by  the  King  on  the  day  of  his 
execution.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  fact 
that  the  vest  was  stained  in  several 
places  with  the  blood  of  the  martyred 
monarch  that  so  greatly  enhanced  its 
value,  for  it  not  only  eclipsed  the  price 
given  for  the  Broughton  Castle  relic, 
but  exceeded  by  251.  five  times  the 
value  set  upon  one-half  of  a  cloak 
worn  by  him  on  the  same  fatal  thir¬ 
tieth  of  January,  253  years  ago,  which 
was  sold  in  1899  for  371.  The  other 


half  of  the  cloak,  we  gather,  must  be 
in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  family, 
for  it  is  recorded  that  it  was  sold  to 
Princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the 
Fourth  George. 

Although  the  figure  representing  the 
sum  which  the  First  Charles’s  coat 
of  State  sold  for  on  the  last  occasion 
furnished  something  of  a  surprise  to 
the  collector  of  relics,  he  ought  not  to 
have  been  altogether  unprepared,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  February, 
1898,  a  Court  waistcoat,  embroidered 
and  worked  in  colored  silk,  that  was 
once  the  property  of  the  Second 
Charles,  “Le  Rol  No.  2,”  was  knocked 
down  for  nine  guineas.  The  night¬ 
cap  worn  by  Charles  I.  on  the  night 
before  his  execution  was  presented  to 
the  Carisbrook  Castle-  Museum  about 
three  years  ago  by  Queen  Victoria, 
and  will  consequently  never  figure  in 
the  auction-room;  but  in  the  unlikely 
event  of  the  Wellington  Pennells  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  King's  white  kid  hawk¬ 
ing  gauntlet,  embroidered  with  silver, 
that  has  been  in  their  possession  for 
over  200  years,  or  Mr.  Beeston,  of 
Market  Drayton,  selling  the  gloves 
worn  by  the  King  on  the  scaffold,  and 
Lord  Essex  parting  with  the  portion 
of  the  Garter  donned  by  the  ill-fated 
Charles  on  the  same  occasion,  they 
and  other  possessors  of  relics  of  a 
kindred  nature  will  have  In  the  above 
figures  a  gauge  whereby  they  can  ob¬ 
tain  an  idea  of  the  sums  they 'may  ex¬ 
pect  to  receive. 

When  the  blue  velvet  saddle  em¬ 
broidered  in  gold,  with  its  stirrups  of 
fine  gilt  bronze  that  was  once  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Dom  Pedro  II.,  ex-Emperor 
of  Brazil,  and  the  green  velvet  saddle 
embroidered  in  silver  and  gold,  once 
the  property  of  the  Empress  Am61ie, 
widow  of  Dom  Pedro  I.,  realized  as 
much  as  801.  two  years  last  July,  the 
handsome  price  obtained  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  sale  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  vendor  had  exercised 
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considerable  discrimination  in  choos¬ 
ing  the  date  of  the  auction,  in  which 
respect  he  was  closely  followed  by  the 
Individual  who  arranged  to  sell  sev¬ 
eral  Napoleonic  relics  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Waterloo  Day  three  years  ago. 
Relics  of  the  great  Napoleon  are  al¬ 
ways  eagerly  sought  after,  as  is 
evinced  by  tl»e  fact  that  when  in  1899 
a  silver-gilt  sworu,  chased  with  classi¬ 
cal  ornament,  and  contained  in  the 
■original  leather-covered  travelling  c,ase 
affected  by  Bonaparte  when  on  tour, 
was  put  up  to  auction,  it  fetched  no 
less  than  0501.  At  another  sale  the 
fijime  year  a  glass-tipped  drinking  gob¬ 
let  or  tumbler  used  on  similar  occa¬ 
sions  by  tlie  great  soldier  fetched  151. 
158.,  or  158.  more  than  a  small  silver 
teapot.  In  an  oak  box,  that  was  used 
by  the  Iron  Duke  on  his  later  cam¬ 
paigns  (the  Dublin  Hall-mark  bears 
the  date  1807),  realized  about  the  same 
time. 

These  figures  would  suggest  that  fur¬ 
ther  search  in  the  State  lumber-rooms 
of  the  French  Government  might  be 
profitable,  insomuch  as  at  the  last  bat¬ 
tue  at  the  one-time  head-quarter  ofll- 
ces  of  the  Paris  garrison,  in  May,  1899, 
there  were  unearthed,  in  an  old  gar¬ 
ret,  all  the  pots,  kettles,  pans,  and 
moulds,  all  marked  with  a  First  Em¬ 
pire  crown  and  the  initials  “G.  I.,” 
comprising  the  hatterie  de  cuisine  of 
the  officers  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
•of  the  Great  Napoleon,  that  would 
doubtless  fetch  a  considerable  sum 
If  put  up  for  sale.  In  July,  1900, 
a  silver-gilt  snuff-box,  embossed 
with  a  wreath  of  vine  leaves 
And  grapes,  “Presented,”  as  the  in¬ 
scription  Inside  tells  tts,  “to  Archd. 
Amott,  surgeon  of  His  Majesty’s 
XXth  Foot,  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
on  his  death-bed  at  St  Helena,  1821,” 
excited  no  little  Interest  amongst  those 
collectors  affecting  the  Napoleonic  era. 
The  box,  which  bore  on  a  panel  the 
letter  “N”  roughly  scratched  by  the 


dying  man  before  he  gave  it  to  the 
doctor,  fetched  1401.,  or  about  seven 
times  the  sum  obtained  for  a  lock  of 
Napoleon’s  hair,  which,  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  that  realized  the  modest  sum 
of  188.  (an  outlay  that  purchased  in 
1899  a  piece  of  the  stump  cut  off  the 
stake  at  which  Bishop  Hooper  was 
burnt  in  St.  Mary’s  Square,  Glouces¬ 
ter),  was  sold  on  the  same  day. 

Earlier  In  the  year,  when  Chantrey’s 
bust  of  Scott  realized  2,250  guineas, 
and  a  small  tortoise-shell  and  silver- 
mounted  casket,  “Presented  to  Mrs. 
David  Garrick  by  her  esteemed  friend 
Samuel  Johnson,  1702,”  sold  for  1201. 
158.,  a  pair  of  pistols,  once  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Napoleon  I.,  fetched  471.  5s. 
The  Napoleon  legend  was  very  much 
in  evidence  that  year.  Of  literary  rel¬ 
ics,  the  MS.  diaries  formerly  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  aforementioned  Mrs.  David 
Garrick,  having  been  unearthed  in  the 
office  of  a  Lincoln’s  Inn  firm  of  solici¬ 
tors,  where  they  had  been  lying  for 
eighty  years,  were  put  to  auction  in  July 
and  sold  well.  The  diaries,  which  con¬ 
tained  many  items  similar  to  that  ap¬ 
pearing  under  the  date  “September  4, 
1751. — A  quarrel  in  the  green-room  be¬ 
tween  Old  Cibber  and  Mrs.  Clive,  by  his 
saying  the  stage  wanted  a  handsome 
w’oman”  (not  the  most  tactful  remark 
to  make  in  an  actress’s  presence) 
fetched  GO!.,  and  the  sale  altogether 
realized  2531.  28.  Gd. 

An  inkpot  used,  as  a  letter  from  Mr. 
W.  E.  Henley  attested,  by  the  late 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  on  numerous 
occasions,  is  another  literary  relic  that 
was  in  the  market  recently,  and  it 
realized;  for  the  fund  on  whose  behalf 
it  was  sold  some  251.,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  sum  given  three  years  ago 
for  a  silver  ornamental  taper-stand 
originally  purchased  and  presented  to 
his  mother  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  with 
his  first  fee  (51.  58.)  as  an  advocate. 
The  Malacca  cane,  4  feet  '7%  Inches 
long,  having  a  ferrule  5  inches  in 
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length,  and  a  cream-colored  earthen¬ 
ware  jug,  bequeathed  by  Shakespeare 
to  his  sister  Joan  Hart,  realized  1551. 
early  in  the  year  1900,  and  proved  to 
be  one '  of  the  few  lots  of  relics  that 
did  not  show  an  enhanced  value  up¬ 
on  their  previous  figures.  Many  years 
ago  the  jug  sold  for  201.  and  the  cane 
for  51.,  but  in  1893  the  pair  realized 
1621.  5s.  A  lock  of  Grace  Darling’s 
hair,  together  with  a  piece  of  the 
“Foi  fuishire,”  the  nine  survivors  of 
whose  crew  she  rescued  in  1838,  sold 
for  41.  5s.  recently;  but  Lord  Beacons- 
field’s  pony  chaise,  when  sold  at  Hug- 
henden  a  year  last  October,  only  real¬ 
ized  the  small  sum  of  29s.  A  model  of 
a  ship  cut  out  of  a  tree  felled ‘by  Mr. 
Gladstone  at  Hawardeu  in  1866  is  one 
of  the  few  memorials  of  the  great 
Home  Rule  statesman  that  have  come 
into  the  miscellaneous  division  of  the 
relic  market  of  late  years,  but  the 
price,  5s.,  was  far  from  indicating  the 
prospect  of  an  immediate  boom  in 
Gladstonian  relics. 

Another  class  of  relic  that  has  en¬ 
joyed  a  very ‘quiet  time  recently  is  the 
Crimean  War  trophy;  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  in  a  couple  of  years’ 
time  the  jubilee  of  the  campaign  will 
be  at  hand,  prices  can  be  safely  ex¬ 
pected  to  harden,  in  the  which  most 
likely  event  the  individual  who  pur¬ 
chased  a 'very  small  portion  of  the  col¬ 
ors  of  a  Russian  regiment,  taken  at 
Inkerman  by  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
together  with  a  brass  eagle,  for  31.  10s. 
three  years  last  April— a  sum  that 
would  probably  have  been  enhanced 
had  the  sale 'been  deferred  to  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  battle  on  November 
6 — will,  should  he  care  to  sell,  have 
every  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  his  astuteness. 

The  great  run  on  Napoleonic  relics 
which  existed  a  few  years  ago  is 
gradually  giving  place  to  a  “bull” 
tendency  in  respect  to  the  effects  of 
Nelson,  which  may  be  accounted  for. 


to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  raid  on  the- 
Nelson  relics  at  Greenwich,  which,, 
however,  does 'not  affect  the  relic  mar¬ 
ket  in  any  other  manner  than  to  add. 
to  the  interest  that  will  be  evinced  at 
the  next  great  sale  of  the  Admiral’s 
effects  that  takes  place.  If  the  mis¬ 
creant  who  stole  the  nation’s  relics  of 
the  national  hero  was  led  to  do  so  by 
the  prices  that  were  current  when  sev¬ 
eral  mementoes  of  'the  great  sailor 
were  put  up  to  auction  about  two 
years  ago  he  must  by  now  be  'very 
sensible  as  to  the  difference  that  lies 
between  the  sentimental  and  actual 
values  of  booty  such  as  he  acciuired. 
Two  years  last  March  a  silver  two- 
handled  cup  presented  to  the  Admiral 
by  Lady  Hamilton  inscribed  “From 
Emma,  July  2,  1798,”  sold  for  1151. 
10s.;  a  rapier,  the  pommel  set  with  a 
turquoise  and  brilliant  cluster,  which, 
was  taken  from  a  French  officer  at 
the  battle  of  the  Nile  and  courteously 
presented  to  Nelson  by  Admiral 
Bruys,  fetched  501.,  and  a  gold  ring 
with  an  intaglio  bust  of  Nelson  en¬ 
graved  “Lord  Nelson,  ob.  21  October, 
1805,”  71.  78.  Should  any  of  these- 
relics  be  put  up  to  auction  three  years 
hence— i.e.,  in  the  Nelson  and  Trafal¬ 
gar  Centenary  Year— it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  the  prices  they  realize.  A 
corner  in  Nelson  relics,  if  engineered 
during  the  next  three  years,  would,  in 
view  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  death,  in  all  probability,  be  not  un¬ 
attended  by  pecuniary  success. 

Mementoes  of  Oliver  Cromwell  are¬ 
as  infrequently  sold  as  New  River 
Shares;  it  is  therefore  somewhat  re¬ 
markable  that  in  the  course  of  ha'lf-a- 
dozen  months  two  relics  of  the  ‘  Pro¬ 
tector  should  change  owners.  Anoth¬ 
er  peculiarity  with  regard  to  these 
sales  is  the  disproportionate  values 
put  upon  the  respective  relics.  For 
instance,  an  old  English  “beutel,”  re¬ 
sembling  a  military  water-bottle, 
mounted  with  tw®  silver  shields  hav- 
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Ing  a  medallion  portrait  of  the  Lord 
Protector  and  the  Royal  Arms  en¬ 
graved  thereon,  which  also  bore  the 
Inscription  “Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord 
Protector,  1G53,”  sold  for  841.,  or 
about  one-fifth  the  sum  received  for  a 
richly  embroidered  cope  formerly  the 
property  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  (1471- 
1484),  which  was  in  the  market  at  the 
same  time;  while  the  collection  of 
eleven  pieces,  comprising  a  portion  of 
the  Protector’s  layette,  and  including  a 
cap  with  the  words  “Sweet  Bab,  don’t 
cry— 1599’’— the  date  of  his  birth— em¬ 
broidered  upon  ft,  fetched  but  321.  in 

Lonemnn'B  Magazine. 


the  aggregate.  The  average  price  of 
these  latter  garments,  by  the  way, 
compared  most  unfavorably  with  the 
value  set  upon  the  tiny  shoe  worn  by 
the  baby  King  of  Rome,  which  was 
presented  In  a  crystal  casket,  resting 
on  a  cushion  of  violets,  “as  a  memen¬ 
to  of  her  triumphant  resurrection  of 
L’Aiglon,"  to  Madame  Sarah  Bernr 
hardt  recently,  or  with  the  small 
enamelled  gold  Masonic  ring,  once  the 
property  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Aldworth, 
n(e  St.  Leger,  the  only  lady  Free¬ 
mason,  which  realized  121.  two  yeara 
It  St  July. 

Harold  Macfarlane. 


CRAFT  CRAMPS. 


Craft  cramp,  or  craft  palsy,  is  a 
nervous  disease  “caused  by  handicraft 
or  interfering  with  it;  the  body  being 
otherwise  unaffected.’’  Dr.  Vivian 
Poore,  a  well-known  specialist,  says 
(1  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  viil.), 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  any  oc¬ 
cupation  which  involves  the  Incessant 
repetition  of  some  one  action  should 
not  give  rise  to  a  “cramp”  of  this  sort. 
A  French  scientist.  Dr.  Duchenne,  de¬ 
scribes  th'se  peculiar  cramps  or  pal¬ 
sies  as  “professional  impotences, 
whereby  the  patient  finds  himself  un¬ 
able  to  perform  the  particular  acts  by 
which  he  earns  his  living.”  In  ex¬ 
treme  cases  the  patient  may^  become 
totally  and  permanently  incapacitated. 

Sometimes,  to  begin  with  an  example 
not  too  familiar,  the  Impotence  may 
take  the  form  of  a  strange  affection 
of  the  eyes,  from  which  miners  have 
been  kno\^  to  suffer.  What  is  called 
“miner’s  nystagmus”  has  been  found 
among  workers  in  mines  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  In  France.  Ih  walking  or 
creeping  along  the  narrow,  low-roofed 
tunnel  of  a  mine,  the  miner  goes  with 
bis  head  down  and  his  eyes  strained 
upwards.  Again,  the  miner  engaged 
In  getting  coal  by  “holing,”  lies  prone 


on  his  side  in  an  awkward  and  un¬ 
easy  attitude,  and  hl.<»  eye  is  turned 
“obliquely  upwards  and  to  one  side.” 
In  both  situations  the  strain  upon  the 
eye  is  extreme,  and  may  give  rise  to- 
nystagmus,  when  the  organ  of  vision 
is  thrown  out  of  gear,  so  to  speak, 
and  the  sight  ceases  to  be  true. 
Oases  not  wholly  dissimilar  are  those 
of  students  or  hard  readers,  whose 
eyes  give  out  or  who  suffer  from  ver¬ 
tigo;  of  postmen  worrying  over  ill-ad¬ 
dressed  envelopes;  and  of  savants  en¬ 
gaged  In  the  terrible  labor  of  decipher¬ 
ing  manuscripts.  Duchenne  records 
the  case  of  a  patient  of  his  own,  a 
young  man,  who  committed  suicide 
when  his  eyes  had  refused  their  office 
of  reading.  Dr.  Poore  was  consulted; 
by  a  watchmaker  who  was  “seized 
with  a  painful  cramp”  whenever  he- 
trled  to  hold  his  watchmaker’s  lens  in 
his  eye.  These  are  instances  of  the 
failure,  through  fatigue,  of  what  are- 
called  the  muscles  of  accommodation. 

iStammering,  as  distressing  as  any 
among  the  lesser  disorders  wfe  are- 
prey  to,  is  an  obvious  hindrance  in 
some  callings,  and  would  completely 
debar  its  victim  from  entrance  into, 
others.  A  stammerer  in  the  pulpit 
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could  seldom  edify;  a  stammerer  on 
the  stage  would  be  Impossible.  An  ex¬ 
treme  instance  of  stammering  as  a 
■“professional  Impotence"  Is  that  of  the 
auctioneer  who  suddenly  found  him¬ 
self  unable  to  say,  “going,  going- 
gone!” 

As  illustrations  these  are,  however, 
for  the  most  part  a  little  out  of  the 
common. 

What  is  universally  known  as  writ¬ 
er’s  cramp  is  the  nervous  disease  of 
handicraft  the  doctors  are  best  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  It  is  what  one  might 
almost  call  the  current,  household,  or 
ready-made  instance  of  craft  palsy. 
“Cases  of  difficulty  in  writing,”  says 
Dr.  Poore,  “are  far  more  common 
than  all  the  other  craft  palsies  taken 
together.  In  the  past  twenty-five 
years  I  have  seen  many  hundred  cases 
of  craft  palsy  of  one  kind  and  another, 
and  of  these  at  least  ninety  per  cent, 
have  been  cases  of  ‘writing  diffi¬ 
culty.’  ”  There  are  patent  reasons  for 
this.  Most  of  us  are  writers  to  some 
extent,  and  the  name  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  clerk  is  legion.  Hence,  if  there 
were  anything  In  the  mere  act  of  writ¬ 
ing  which  was  especially  liable  to  de¬ 
rangement,  we  should  expect  to  find 
that  the  palsy  of  writing,  among  those 
who  use  the  pen  for  a  living  (I  speak 
here  of  the  pen  as  a  tool  and  of  pen¬ 
manship  as  a  clerkly  calling),  was  not 
only  a  usual  and  prevalent,  but  a 
quite  preponderant  disease  of  its  kind. 
Now,  the  act  of  writing  is.  In  fact,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  liable  to  derangement.  It 
Is,  in  the  main,  exceptionally  liable  to 
derangement  because  of  the  immense 
and  extraordinary  variety  of  muscular 
exertion  which  goes  to  produce  the 
properly  written  word.  My  pen,  as  I 
write  these  lines,  moves  almost  auto¬ 
matically,  and  I  am  conscious  of  no 
effort  but  the  Intellectual  one  of  giv¬ 
ing  birth  and  form  to  my  successive 
sentences.  But  the  mother  who  gives 
the  child  Its  first  lessons  In  writing 


sees  the  pen  clutched  convulsively  be¬ 
twixt  finger  and  thumb,  the  little  legs 
twisted  around  the  leg  of  the  table, 
the  eyes  fixed,  the  mouth  twitching, 
the  forehead  puckered;  all  these  ter¬ 
rific  efforts  directed  to  the  making  of 
the  first  pot-hook— “almost  every  mus¬ 
cle  of  the  body  is  engaged.”  And  this 
conscious  strain  in  the  endeavor  to 
write  continues  during  years.  The 
schoolboy,  after  four,  five  or  six  years 
In  class,  is  still  painfully  “forming  his 
hand”;  and  the  full-blown  clerk  has 
not  acquired  It  within  a  year  or  two’s 
drudgery  at  the  ledger.  Some  of  us 
never  write  to  be  read,  but  only  to  be 
deciphered.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  form  of  muscular  fatigue  called 
writer’s  cramp  is  usually  confined,  or 
chlefiy  confined,  to  the  fingers  which 
grasp  the  pen.  The  muscles  which 
drive  it  seem  to  be  much  less  affected. 

In  all  occupations  which  Involve  a 
prolonged,  habitual,  and  more  or  less 
incessant  muscular  strain,  there  is  a 
liability  to  break  down;  but,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  break-down  rarely 
occurs  in  early  life.  The  craft  palsy, 
that  is  to  say,  is  the  imtoward  result 
of  sticking  steadily  to  the  trade  one 
has  to  live  by;  of  sticking  to  it  till 
the  muscles  concerned  are  so  com¬ 
pletely  wearied  that  they  will  no  long¬ 
er  respond  to  the  bidding  of  the  brain 
—willy  nilly,  they  go  on  strike:  and 
the  disease  affects  alike  the  highly 
skilled  artisan,  the  indifferent  one,  and 
the  bungler.  When  the  craft  palsy 
proper  attacks  a  very  young  worker, 
some  congenital  defect  is  generally 
looked  for. 

Old  women  earning  a  little  by  knit¬ 
ting,  which  is  a  complicated  process, 
are  sometimes  forced  to  lay  their 
needles  aside. 

The  professional  pianist,  compelled 
to  practise  many  hours  a  day,  is  liable 
to  a  disabling  form  of  wrist  cramp. 
We  may  not  often  hear  of  the  collapse 
of  a  Paderewski;  but  the  humbler  ar- 
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tlBt,  toiling  heroically  over  the  tech¬ 
nique,  and  who  has  never  done  with 
the  scales,  may  find  some  dreadful 
morning  that  the  extensors  of  the 
wrist  and  fingers  are  seemingly  para¬ 
lyzed.  It  is  time  then  to  call  on  the 
doctor,  even  at  the  risk  that  his  ver¬ 
dict  may  mean  little  less  than  profes¬ 
sional  extinction.  Happily,  however, 
for  the  army  of  small  piano-players 
and  teachers,  cramp  of  the  most  seri- 
out  kind  is  infrequent  in  this  calling. 
The  manipulation  of  the  key  tele¬ 
graph  is  a  somewhat  similar  exercise, 
but  one  which  apparently  does  not 
often  lead  to  nervous  breakdown. 

The  bow-arm  of  the  violinist  is  apt 
to  get  cramped  while  the  learner  is 
going  through  his  arduous  apprentice¬ 
ship;  but  when  this  is  over,  and  the 
day  of  artistic  execution  has  arrived, 
the  movements  of  the  bow-arm  are  so 
delicate  as  almost  to  preclude  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  strain.  With  the  violin  and 
’cello  it  is  the  left  hand  that  does  the 
greatest  amount  of  muscular  work, 
and  this  accordingly  is  the  hand  most 
prone  to  suffer;  yet  the  master  player, 
a  Sarasate  or  a  Nachez,  will  enthral  his 
hearers  through  the  hours  of  a  long 
recital  with  scarcely  any  conscious¬ 
ness  of  physical  fatigue.  What  strain 
there  is,  is  chlefiy  felt  in  the  higher 
nerve  centres.  Dr.  Poore  cites  from 
Duchenne  the  case  of  a  priest  “who 
had  a  mania  for  playing  the  hautboy^ 
and,  as  a  consequence  (as  the  patien^ 
thought)  of  excessive  practicing  on 
this  Instrument,  he  became  troubled 
with  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  right  half  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  which  came  on  with  each  inspi¬ 
ration  for  a  sufficient  blast.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  hautboy  often  emitted 
wrong  notes,  which  considerably  as¬ 
tonished  his  congregation.” 

I  take  from  the  “Lancet”  (June  28, 
1890)  an  Instance  of  the  effect  of  bag¬ 
pipe-playing  on  the  teeth: 

Mr.  Macleod,  at  a  meeting  of  the 


Odonto-Chlrurglcal  Society,  said  that, 
having  his  attention  drawn  to  a  single 
case,  he  has  been  led  to  examine  the 
teeth  of  various  pipers,  and  all  of  them 
presented  “wearing  away”  of  the  cut¬ 
ting  edges  of  six  front  teeth,  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  varying  with 
the  density  of  the  tooth-structure  and 
the  time  engaged  in  pipe-playing.  He 
found  on  inquiry  that,  on  the  average, 
it  took  about  four  years  to  make  a  well- 
marked  impression,  but  that  once  the 
enamel  edge  was  worn  through,  the 
“wearing  away”  was  more  rapid.  Every 
one  was  aware  of  the  way  in  which  the 
tobacco-pipe  wore  the  teeth  of  the 
smoker,  but  this  was  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  the  baked  pipeclay  being  a 
hard  and  gritty  substance,  but  that  a 
horn  mouthpiece  should  have  such  an 
appreciable  effect  was,  he  thought,  a 
matter  of  curious  Interest.  He  might 
mention,  however,  that  the  mouthpiece 
suffered  more  than  the  teeth,  the  aver¬ 
age  life  of  a  horn  mouthpiece  being 
twelve  to  eighteen  months,  that  of  a 
bone  or  ivory  one  being  about  two 
years.  The  peculiarity  noticed  was  a 
crescent-shaped  aperture  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  front  teeth  in  three  locali¬ 
ties— viz.,  between  the  central  incisors 
and  between  tbe  lateral  and  canine  on 
both  sides.  Mr.  Macleod  offers  no  ex¬ 
planation,  but  might  not  one  be  found 
in  the  friction  caused  by  tbe  constant 
movement  of  the  mouthpiece  during 
playing? 

In  the  same  journal  (March  29,  1890) 
appeared  the  .‘following  letter  on  the 
subject  of  the  clarionet: 

In  reply  to  “B  Flat,”  I  beg  to  say  that 
I  used  to  play  the  comet,  and  found 
that  it  had  a  decided  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  some  friction  and  pain  of  dry 
pleurisy  from  which  I  suffered.  I  then 
changed  to  the  clarionet,  with  complete 
rejlef  to  the  symptoms.  I  was  after  a 
few  years  tempted  to  return  to  a  brass 
instrument,  and  had  a  return  of  the 
pain.  I  think  that  with  moderate  skill 
there  could  be  no  Injury  to  the  neck 
from  playing  the  clarionet.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  hard  blowing,  but  of 
“knack”  in  the  management  of  the 
reed,  and  in  keeping  the  whole  Instro- 
ment  in  order.  I  think  a  wind  instru¬ 
ment  requires  almost  as  much  care  as 
a  watch.  C  Natural. 
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It  Is,  however,  In  the  occupations 
mainly  mechanical,  involving  the  con¬ 
stant  repetition  of  some  particular  and 
more  or  less  automatic  movement  or 
series  of  movements,  that  the  true 
craft  palsy  most  commonly  arises.  “I 
have  seen,”  says  Dr.  Vivian  Poore,  ‘‘a 
case  of  ‘sawyer’s  cramp’  in  a  man  who 
made  ‘packing-cases’  by  the  piece.  .  .  . 
Another  interesting  case  was  that  of 
a  man  whose  work  consisted  in  cover¬ 
ing  pickle-jars  with  bladder.  In  this 
case  it  was  the  left  hand  which  be¬ 
came  impotent,  and  the  muscles  af¬ 
fected  were  the  flexors  of  the  Anger 
which  tightly  grasped  the  top  of  the 
jar.” 

But  it  matters  little  what  the 
trade  is,  provided  the  conditions  are 
there  which  may  tend  to  induce  par¬ 
tial  or  complete  impotence  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  group  of  muscles.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  there  is  scarcely  a  workshop  in 
the  kingdom  from  which  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  craft  cramp  in  some  form 
would  be  completely  excluded.  In 
greater  or  less  degree  the  disability 
might  be  found  in  the  composing-room 
of  a  printing  office,  in  the  sewing- 
room  of  a  dressmaking  establishment, 
in  the  tailor’s  shop,  in  the  carpenter’s, 
in  the  upholsterer’s,  in  the  iron¬ 
monger’s— the  list  might  be  extended 
ad  inf.  Dr.  Poore  has  observed  cases 
of  bricklayer’s  cramp,  in  which  the 
difficulty  consisted  in  handling  the 
trowel;  and  of  milker’s  cramp,  in 
which  the  milker  could  no  longer 
grasp  the  teat. 

Dancing,  not  the  pastime  of  the  ball¬ 
room,  but  the  severe  occupation  of  the 
trained  and  paid  performer,  is  veiy 
liable  to  cause  functional  derange¬ 
ment  when  the  toes  are  forced  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  entire  frame,  the 
muscles  of  the  calf  being  then  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  excessive  strain.  Dancer’s 
cramp  Is  said  to  be  by  no  means  un¬ 
common. 

The  shop-assistant  and  shop- walker, 


one  of  whom  is  more  or  less  always 
standing  and  the  other  more  or  less 
always  walking,  are  apt  to  contract  a 
condition  of  the  foot  which  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  recognizes  as  ‘‘flat 
foot.”  It  is  observed  that  ‘‘when  the 
foot  is  taken  off  the  ground  the  arch 
of  the  foot  reappears.”  This  disflg- 
urement  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in 
young  persons  who  ‘‘have  not  flnlshed 
growing,”  than  in  adults. 

Dr.  Poore  (Lancet,  August  23, 
1890)  describes  a  case  of  ‘‘mercurial 
tremor,”  the  p.itient  being  an  Italian 
aged  sixty-two.  He  came  to  England 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  had  been 
working  here  for  thirty-four  years  as 
a  looking-glass  sllverer.  His  duty  was 
to  ‘‘run”  the  mercury  over  tin-foils 
spread  upon  sheets  of  glass;  he  was 
therefore  constantly  handling  mer¬ 
cury  and  exposed  to  its  fumes.  With 
the  exception  of  the  mercurial  tremor, 
the  direct  toxic  effects  of  his  trade. 
Dr.  I’oore  found  the  man  in  perfect 
heaitli.  The  tremor  affected  the  bands 
mainly  and  the  right  hand  more  than 
the  left.  When  at  rest,  the  arms  and 
hands  of  the  patient  were  steady,  but 
the  instant  he  attempted  to  use  his 
hands  they  were  seized  with  an 
excessive  trembling  and  shaking.  He 
could  not  pick  up  a  scrap  of  paper,  he 
could  not  feed  himself,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  drink  through  a  glass  tube, 
owing  to  the  Impossibility  of  holding 
a  .cup  steadily  to  his  lips.  The  tremor 
was  so  ‘‘coarse”  (unlike  the  tremor 
from  alcohol  or  general  paralysis) 
that  when  he  tried  to  use  his  hands 
they  jerked  through  several  Inches  of 
space.  He  had  been  attacked  first 
twenty-six  years  earlier,  and  after 
thirteen  weeks’  treatment  in  the  Ix)n- 
don  Hospital  had  completely  recov¬ 
ered.  Eight  years  later  he  had  had  a 
second  attack,  and  from  that  also  he 
had  made  a  satisfactory  recovery. 
After  three  weeks’  treatment  for  the 
third  attack,  the  Italian  left  the  hos- 
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atital  much  improved,  and  able  to  feed 
himself,  but  still  far  from  well. 

Dr.  Poore  says  that  cases  of  mer- 
■curlal  tremor  are  rare  In  this  country, 
although  “met  with  among  workmen 
whose  occupation  brings  them  In  con¬ 
tact  with  mercury  or  its  salts.” 
Mirror-makers  are  a  class  who  have 
always  been  recognized  as  liable,  “but 
not  very  liable,”  to  chronic  mercurial 
poisoning.  At  the  present  day,  how¬ 
ever,  mirrors  are  made  largely  by 
chemical  methods,  the  salts  of  silver 
being  employed  more  than  those  of 
mercury.  Cases  of  mercurial  poison¬ 
ing  In  this  trade  are  likely  therefore, 
to  become  rarer  and  rarer. 

Dr.  Poore  had  under  his  care  In  the 
"hospital  a  mat-maker,  forty  years  of 
age,  whose  left  arm  had  become  so 
stiff,  contracted,  and  absolutely  use¬ 
less,  that  he  could  no  longer  follow  his 
craft.  The  joints  of  this  arm  were  so 
stiff  that  they  “creaked  audibly,”  and, 
although  sensation  was  but  little  Im¬ 
paired  the  power  of  voluntary  move¬ 
ment  was  almost  nil. 

In  “tailor’s  cramp”  the  trouble 
seems  generally  to  begin  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  weakness  of  the  rleht  thumb  ana 
forefinger,  which  makes  It  difficult  to 
hold  the  needle;  and  this  difficulty  in¬ 
creases  until  the  tailor  Is  obliged  to 
give  up  work.  There  Is  little  to  see 
In  the  hand  affected,  any  more  than 
there  is  In  a  case  of  writer’s  cramp 
•or  writer’s  palsy;  but,  after  a  few 
•stitches,  the  needle  held  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  eludes  the  tail¬ 
or’s  grasp,  and  he  can  no  longer  push 
it  through  the  fabric. 

On  the  subject  of  glassblower’s 
•cramp— a  professional  deformity  of 
the  band  to  which  attention  has  not 
often  been  drawn— a  French  special¬ 
ist,  M.  Poncet,  made  an  interesting 
communication  some  years  ago  to  the 
Acad^mle  des  Sciences.  He  described 
the  deformity  as  consisting  in  a  perma¬ 


nent  and  very  pronounced  flexion  of 
the  fingers  upon  the  hand,  which  was 
more  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the 
third  and  fourth  Ungers  than  in  that 
of  the  other  two,  leaving  the  thumb 
wholly  unaffected.  The  inflexion  oc¬ 
curred  principally  at  the  second  joint, 
so  that  the  second  phalanx  was  fixed 
almost  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 
The  malady,  said  M.  Poncet,  was  un¬ 
accompanied  by  pain.  The  “distal 
joints”  were  more  or  less  deformed, 
the  fingers  were  bent  into  a  curve  and 
could  not  be  extended.  The  skin  of 
the  palmar  surface  was  somewhat 
thicker  and  more  callous  than  was 
usual  even  with  manual  laborers.  This 
deformity,  known  among  French  glass- 
blowers  as  main  en  crochet  or  main 
fcrmie,  comes  on  after  a  short  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  art  of  glassblowing,  and 
Increases  progressively.  It  appears  to 
attack  the  majority  of  glassblowors, 
and,  naturally,  is  most  marked  in 
those  who  have  been  longest  at  the 
work.  M.  Poncet  regards  it  as  due  to 
the  continuous  application  of  the  band 
to  the  tube  with  which  a  glassblower 
manipulates  his  “metal.”  Thus,  dur¬ 
ing  the  eight  hours  a  day  through 
which  such  a  man  ordinarily  works, 
his  fingers  are  without  intermission 
kept  closed  about  this  tube,  and  the 
constraint  Induces,  even  within  a 
month,  some  difficulty  in  effecting 
complete  extension.  This  difficulty 
gradually  becomes  greater  and  greater, 
until  at  last  it  develops  Into  a  com¬ 
pletely  crippled  condition  of  the  hand. 
Altogether,  according  to  M.  Poncet, 
the  trade  of  the  glassblower  as  pur¬ 
sued  in  France  Is  so  unhealthy  that 
the  operatives  who  habitually  take  it 
up  as  young  men  are  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  it  at  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
“and  do  so  with  their  hands  perma¬ 
nently  crippled  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  them  useless  for  almost  any 
other  occupation.” 
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In  the  summer  of  1900-01  a  large 
portion  of  Australia,— practically  the 
whole  of  central  Australia— was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  most  disastrous  drought 
within  the  memory  of  white  men.  It 
was  not  a  case  of  one  bad  season  com¬ 
ing  after  several  good  seasons,  but  the 
worst  of, a  number., of  bad  ones.  The 
result  has  been  almost  the  auuihilatiou 
of  the  live-stock  in  the  country;  all  who 
could  have  moved  or  sold  their  stock; 
those  who,  owing  to  the  impassability 
of  roads,  were  unable  to  do  so  have 
been  obliged  to  watch  their  animals 
dying  of  starvation  and  want  of  water. 
Even  in  fair  seasons  it  is  a  country  of 
light-carrying  capacity;  on  an  average 
it  will  carry  about  sixty  sheep  or  six 
head  of  cattle  to  the  mile;  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  areas  worked  are  very 
large;  a  thousand  square  miles  is  a 
moderate  property,  but  there  are  many 
double  and  even  treble  that  size. 
Everything  is  on  a  .large  scale,  except 
the  profits.  -One  man,  -who  had  de¬ 
cided  to  get  rid  of  his  stock  before  Ihe 
summer  set  in,  sent  to  market,  or 
jmoved  to  another  district,  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  sheep,  and  in  districts  nearer  rail¬ 
ways  there  have  been  several  instances 
of  two  hundred  thousand  sheep  being 
moved  to  fresh  pasturage;  while,  as  a 
contrast,  a  neighbor  who  preferred  to 
take  the  risk  of  rain  falling,  or  who 
was  unable  to  get  his  cattle  away,  had 
left  on  his  several  properties  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  two  thousand  cattle  out 
of  one  hundred  thousand.  And  there 
are  many,  very  many,  w’ho  have  not  a 
single  animal  left  . 

There  can  be  no  more  disheartening 
labor  than  tending  live-stock  in  a 
drought,  to  watch  the  result  of  years  of 
labor  and  anxiety,  and  of  constant 
fighting  with  the  elements,  disappear¬ 
ing  before  one’s  eyes  in  two  or  three 


flying  months,  or  to  feel  the  sickening 
dread  of  it  all  hanging  as  a  nightmare 
over  one.  It  may  rain  to-morrow,  or 
it  may  not  rain  for  two  years;  and 
even  the  rain  may  not  be  an  unmixed 
blessing,  for  heavy  rain  falling  on  ani¬ 
mals  as  weak  as  ours  were  will  kill 
them  in  thousands,  what  with  the  cold 
and  the  wet  and  the  country  almost  a 
morass.  Only  the  other  day  at  a  rail¬ 
way-station  on  the  central  Queensland 
line  there  were  three  thousand  weak 
sheep  waiting  to  be  transported  to 
fresh  pasturage;  rain  came  down,  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  done  with  the  sheep  but 
to  keep  them  there,  and  by  the  next 
morning,  when  three  inches  of  rain  had 
fallen,  there  was  not  one  sheep  alive; 
they  had  just  died  where  they  stood. 
However,  until  rain  does  fall,  we  can 
only  make  the  most  of  our  resources, 
while  Ave  watch  our  flocks  and  herds 
perish  day  by  day. 

As  I  start  of  .  a  morning  on  my  daily 
round,  with  a  large  water-bag  slung 
around  my  horse’s  neck,— he  poor  beast 
must  often  go  till  evening  without  a 
drink— I  meet  the  first  of  the  sheep  on 
their  way  to  water  before  thjg  heat  of 
the  day.  The  country  is  rolling  downs, 
covered  thickly  with  stones  like  shingle 
on  the  beach;  for  four  miles  there  is 
nothing  but  brittle  stumps  of  grass 
which  the  stones  preserve  from  being 
trodden  out,  and  beyond  are  withered 
low-growing  salt-bush,  all  nourishment 
seemingly  long  ago  dried  out  of  it. 
Here  and  there,  along  a  gully  or  a 
water-course  there  are  some  stunted 
trees;  and  on  the  salt-bush  and  the 
Tvithered  fallen  leaves  the  sheep  are 
living,  or  trying  to  live. 

Red  soil,  red  stones,  a  few  dingy 
green  trees,  and  overhead  a  faint  blue 
sky  which  loses  almost  all  its  color  as 
it  meets  the  horizon.  .  .  oh  you  hate- 
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ful  sky  of  drought  and  beat!  The  long 
dusty  lines  of  sheep  are  winding  over 
the  downs;  heads  down,  they  scarcely 
notice  me  as  I  ride  close  alongside 
them;  here  and  there  one  raises  its 
bead,  stops  a  moment,  then  on  again, 
plodding  its  weary  way  along  the  pad 
to  water;  they  have  been  thirty-six 
hours  away  from  it,  for  the  feed  is  too 
far  out  to  let  them  get  a  drink  each 
day,  and  their  scraggy  ribs  are  drawn 
together,  so  hollow  are  they.  In  time 
the  leaders  snuff  the  muddy  odor  of  the 
water,  and  break  into  a  run.  Such  a 
bleating  there  is  as  they  reach  tlie 
banks;  the  others  behind  catch  it  up, 
till  it  echoes  down  their  flies;  and  so 
for  hours  they  string  in.  All  themselves 
till  they  can  scarcely  w'alk,  and  sleep 
and  rest  till  evening. 

The  paddocks  are  about  six  miles 
square,  and  in  a  far  corner  I  And  a 
hundred  sheep  or  so.  Poor  beasts,  the 
combined  effects  of  thirst  and  beat 
hare  made  them  absolutely  stupid,  as 
they  do  all  animals,— aye,  and  men  too. 
They  have  followed  one  fence,  met  the 
other  fence  and  stayed;  and  as  there, 
if  allowed,  they  would  stay  till  they 
perished,  I  take  them  in  to  water.  The 
sun  beats  down  relentlessly;  the  stones 
are  so  hot  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  touch 
them;  and  every  now  and  then  a  gust 
comes  swooping  over  them,  a  burning 
fiery  blast,  shrivelling  the  skin  on  my 
face.  My  eyes  are  scorched  with  the 
glare  of  the  sun  flung  back  from  the 
stones,  which  shimmer  all  around  me 
till  In  the  distance  they  disappear  in 
mirage. 

It  is  slow,  weary  work.  We  camp 
during  the  beat  of  the  day  under  the 
shadiest  tree  within  reach,— the  tem¬ 
perature  In  the  veranda  at  home  being 
a  hundred  and  fifteen  degrees,  or  over. 
As  the  afternoon  draws  on  the  great 
white  heat  clouds  rise,  that  seem  to 
act  like  a  lens  and  to  focus  the  sun’s 
rays  on  my  wretched  body.xiHlgh' over¬ 
head  in  the  air,  miles  high  It' seettw, 
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they  draw  together  now  and  then;  the 
winds  there  seem  blowing  all  ways, 
bearing  the  clouds  with  them,  and  to> 
wards  four  o’clock  comes  the  boom  of 
thunder;  it  even  rains,  but  alas.  It 
evaporates  in  mist  long  before  it 
reaches  the  parched  red  earth.  Other 
sheep  are  making  towards  water, 
caught  on  their  way  this  morning  by 
the  mid-day  beat  and  forced  to  wait 
under  what  shade  they  could  find, 
while  here  and  there  a  group  have 
stood  the  long  hours  through  with 
heads  bidden  beneath  each  other’s 
flanks,  patient,  thirsty,  panting.  As  the 
sheep  I  am  driving  know  their  way 
now,  I  turn  them  among  some  others 
also  making  for  water,  and  go  on  my 
way  homewards.  Passing  the  water- 
hole  I  find  some  beasts  stuck  in  its  soft 
muddy  banks,  and  many  too  weak  ta 
carry  away  their  loads  of  water;  their 
days  are  numbered,  for  most  of  them; 
will  die  where  they  lie,  the  rest  witbini 
a  mile  or  two.  As  the  sun  goes  down 
the  clouds  clear  away,  or  we  get  a  few 
drops  of  rain  and  a  dust-storm. 

And  so  it  is  all  over  the  run;  there* 
is  no  feed  within  miles  of  water,  and 
feed  of  little  nourishment  then.  In  the 
spring  there  were  tens  of  thousands  of 
rabbits;  now  there  is  scarcely  one*. 
Many  have  perished  along  a  rabbit- 
proof  fence  that  divides  the  run,  mark¬ 
ing  the  border  of  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales;  they  huddled  under  the 
shade  of  the  posts,  gasping  in  the  heat, 
perishing  slowly.  Should  you  follow 
one  up  as  he  hobbles  in  front,  he  goes 
but  thirty  yards,  squeaks,  and  falls 
over,  utterly  exhausted.  All  along  thfe 
length  of  fence  sit  sparrow-hawks  and 
eagle-hawks  and  crows,— blach-eyed 
crows,  white-eyed ->■  crows— and  such 
cold  cruel  eyes  they  have,  these  birds 
of  death.  From  time  to  time  they  rouse 
themselves,  flop  heavily  down,  snatch 
a  rabbit,  and ‘gorge  once  more,  leisurely 
choosing  the  choicest  tit-bits  of  their 
wriggling  prey.  i  So  It  Is,  too,' with  the 
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kutiKurooH:  tUcy  hop  iiwuy  from  you; 
Hhould  you  follow,  oui-h  hop  bocouicii 
loHH  Hteady,  uud  ueedo  more  of  uu  ef¬ 
fort,  uiid  Uiiully,  he  rolle  over,  hulploHa, 
Hoou  to  bo  uuothur  of  the  fouutleaii 
vletinm  of  the  drought.  Hut  the  great- 
4‘Ht  mortality  amoug  the  rabbits  aud 
kangarood  has  been  around  the  tanka 
and  tlama  and  water-holea  that  are 
utiw  dry.  Ah  theae  dried  we  fenced 
In  the  little  water  left  with  wire  uet- 
tlng,  aud  put  troughs  of  arseulc  or 
stryehulue  Holutlou  round  about,  and 
the  pour  brutes  died  In  such  numbers 
that  the  stench  was  almost  unbearable. 

To  the  north  lies  the  eattle-eunntry, 
—  light  gray,  almost  white  lu  parts, 
washed  by  miles  of  water  In  llood- 
tlme,  the  Inland  sea  of  early  explorers. 
For  thirty  miles  It  la  like  this,  a  dull 
white  plain,  broken  here  aud  there  by 
sandy  huminucUs.and,  where  the  water 
lies  longest,  covered  with  a  dense 
straggling  forest  of  lignum  bushes. 
Tlu>y  are  higher  than  a  man  on  horse¬ 
back,  so  dense  that  he  can  hardly  force 
a  way  through  them,  and,  when  the 
waters  are  out  ll<M)ding  the  maze  of 
eliannels  so  that  a  horse  must  swim,  be 
needs  In  order  to  llnd  his  way  the  com¬ 
bined  busheraft  of  all  the  bushmen 
that  ever  went  to  South  Africa. 

At  the  far  side  the  river  comes  In, 
—a  great  river  for  this  country,  now 
a  string  of  water-holes.  Around  the 
lake  and  for  many  miles  along  the 
river  extends  the  cattle-country,  an 
area  of  nearly  three  thousand  square 
miles,  fully  stocked  last  winter  with 
eighteen  thousand  cattle.  In  addition 
to  the  swamp-country  It  consists  of 
endless  red  sandhills  or  dunes,  covered 
thickly  with  low  shrubs,  and  of  a  few 
great  plains  stretching  away  to  the 
horizon  treeless  and  trackless,  and 
forming  among  their  gray  wastes  such 
mirages  in  tlie  summer  sun,  that  even 
when  quite  near  their  borders  they 
seem  without  end.  Heaven  help  the 
jnan  who  travels  them  then,  or  when 


the  duHt-cluuds  shroud  them,  if  he 
knows  not  the  way! 

Twelve  years  ago  the  rabbits  reached 
this  district  from  the  south;  it  is  now 
one  huge  rabbiti-wamm.  This  year 
they  are  dying  in  thousands;  yet  some 
will  live,  for  they  have  cover  here  snd 
the  river,  and  in  a  few  years  will  be 
as  nuiiicrous  as  ever.  They  have 
made  the  country  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  the  dingoes,  or  wild  dogs, 
who  In  ohl  days  lived  beside  the  river 
and  hunted  the  game  there,  kangaroos, 
emus,  wlld-fowl,  and  the  rest;  and 
when  In  a  dry  time  these  had  migrated 
perhaps  hundretls  of  miles  to  where 
rains  had  fallen,  the  dingoes  had  a 
hard  struggle  to  live.  Hut  now  with 
the  rabbits  they  have  penetrated  every- 
wher(‘;  and  where  formerly  litters  of 
piq)ples  born  far  away  from  water 
were  deserted  and  perished,  both 
puppies  and  dam  live  on  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  rabbits,  and  with  thrt'e  lit¬ 
ters  a  year,  and  nine  or  more  piqiples 
to  a  litter,  they  Inci'ense  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  rate.  Of  course  they  do  much 
less  damage  to  cattle  than  to  shet'p; 
but  In  the  dry  season  when  cows  must 
leave  their  young  while  they  go  for  n 
drink,  many  calves  are  killed  or  driven 
away  by  them,  till  the  cows  cannot 
find  them.  It  is  curious,  this  Instinct 
in  cattle,  and  to  some  extent  In  shet'p, 
—leaving  their  young  behind  them 
when  they  are  too  small  and  weak  to 
travel  a  long  distance  to  w'ater.  It 
Is  almost  iinpoKsible  to  drive  these 
calves  away  from  the  place  where  they 
were  left;  and  since  the  dingoes  have 
become  so  numerous,  we  sometimes 
see  one  cow  minding  three  young 
calves  while  the  other  two  mothers 
are  away  for  a  drink  of  water.  Hut 
for  the  last  three  months  the  calves 
have  been  knocked  on  the  head  so 
soon  ns  possible,  to  give  the  cows  a 
chance  to  live. 

Hefore  the  rabbits  came  the  sand¬ 
hills  were  covered  with  salt-bush  and 
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other  edible  HhruhH;  hut  now  there  is 
nothing-  l'’or  three  inontliM  the  cattle 
have  not  t)een  able  to  find  inon*  to  eat 
than  they  could  find  in  tlie  streets  of 
London.  Tliost*  tliat  liave  lived  (about 
three  thousand)  have  borne  sUirvntion 
the  loufjest;  they  liave  Hlini)ly  lived  on 
wat»*r,  or  satlsflcHl  tlielr  cravln)?  for 
fo(Kl  with  leaves  of  trees  in  wlilclj 
there  is  al)solutely  no  nourishment. 
Tljere  is  no  wab'r  but  wlait  is  in  the 
river;  all  tlie  tanks  and  dams  are  dry. 
A  little  while  aj^o  there  was  a  bellow- 
liij;  of  cattle  up  and  down  the  river, 
the  'IxdlowinK  of  the  many  boK^oit 
and  dylii);;  in  one  water-hole  there 
are  thn*e  thousand  dead,  packed  tight¬ 
ly  together  on  the  top  of  one  another. 

The  blackfellows  have  a  tale  hand¬ 
ed  down  from  their  forefathers  of  the 
time  wh«*ii  the  river  was  dry  but  for 
one  bl)f  water-hole,  to  which  were  gath¬ 
ered  all  the  natives  in  the  district— 
to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  for 
it  was  once  heavily  populate((— and 
there  they  lived  or  starved  on  fish. 
We  are  wondering  If  the  like  will  occur 
ajjrain;  but  stoi-klii};  the  country  has 
nnule  water  run  off  more  easily;  the 
surface  has  hardened  and  the  stock- 
pads  form  Kood  surface  drains, 
and  now  a  much  lighter  ftill  of  rain 
will  causi?  the  river  to  rise. 

Theie  is  nothing  to  bo  done  now  to 
help  the  cattle  to  live;  we  can  only 
watch  them  die.  When  the  Imckwa- 
lers  were  drying  up  we  had  a  hard 
time  shiftin);  the  beasts  on  to  the 
frontage.  They  could  only  travel  at 
nlRlit,  the  heat  during  the  day  l)ein)j 
too  jjreat  and  the  cattle  too  weak.  One 
day  wo  were  shiftiii);  a  large  mob 
from  an  outlying  water-hole,  a  stock- 
man,  six  blackboys,  and  myself. 
Starting  in  the  afternoon,  wo  Intended 
travelling  till  about  midnight,  when 
we  should  reach  a  cattle-yard,  to  camp 
there  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  on, 
hoping  to  reaeh  the  river  before  the 
heat  of  the  day.  Our  spare  horses. 


and  a  donkey  packed  with  two  large 
leather  water-bags,  we  drove  among 
the  cuttle,  carrying  also  on  our  sad¬ 
dles  small  canvas  water-bags,  holding 
two  pints  or  so.  Flog,  flog,  hour  after 
hour,  wo  thought  ourselves  lucky  when 
we  could  get  a  mile  an  hour  out  of 
the  poor  bnites.  Almut  ten  my  bag 
had  long  been  empty,  and  I  was  ter¬ 
ribly  thirsty;  but  rather  than  stop  the 
cattle  to  catch  the  donkey  I  was  hold¬ 
ing  out  ns  long  as  I  could.  Then  the 
stockman  came  up;  he  could  last  no 
longer  he  said,  so  the  cattle  had  to  be 
stopped  and  the  donkey  caught;  but 
though  all  the  horses  were  there,  there 
was  no  donkey,— the  little  brute  had 
got  into  some  bushes  and  strayed. 

Well,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  go 
on,  and  make  the  best  of  it  we  could. 
Wo  arrived  at  the  yards  in  good  time, 
and  when  the  cattle  were  sjife  within 
the  rails,  so  exhausted  were  we  that 
we  lay  down  on  the  sand,  each  man 
where  ho  stood,  and  slept.  For  an 
hour  and  a  half  we  lay  there  in  mer¬ 
ciful  oblivion,  and  then  on  again,  one 
boy  being  sent  to  pick  up  the  tracks  of 
the  donkey.  Day-light  came,  and  soon 
one  boy  disappeared;  in  a  short  time 
there  were  only  the  stockman  and  my¬ 
self  left;  and  then  he  went.  I  rode  to 
the  top  of  a  high  sandhill  and  caught 
a  glimpse  of  them  on  the  plain  below 
going  ns  fast  ns  their  horses  could  lay 
legs  to  the  ground  towards  the  river. 
What  on  earth  was  I  to  do?  If  I  let 
the  cattle  go  they  would  nearly  all 
perish,  or  give  us  very  hard  w’ork  to 
get  tliem  together  again;  and  yet  a 
man  could  not  tamely  die.  My  tongue 
was  drj-  and  seemed  of  enormous  size; 
I  had  visions  of  all  the  most  alluring 
drinks  I  knew.  Though  always  a  mod¬ 
erate  drinker,  I  felt  that,  if  I  got  in 
alive,  I  could  never  stop  drinking 
while  nature  held  out.  However,  I 
tried  to  endure  it  yet  a  little  longer 
and  flogged  into  the  cattle  once  again. 
Stubborn  brutes,  they  knew  as  well  as 
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1  did  bow  btilplesB  I  WU8  alone!  I 
doifKed  one;  be  moved  u  few  yards, 
atoppcd  and  lookcMl  ut  me  flo^Klng  bis 
neitfbbor,— and  so  on  all  round  tbe 
mob.  And  then,  Just  us  1  was  ttivluf;  tbe 
Job  up,  I  board  tbe  hoof-strokes  of  tbe 
truant  donkey.  One  mouthful,— inex¬ 
pressibly  exquisite,  though  lukewarm 
and  tasting  of  mud  and  dead  cuttle— 
chased  away  my  drunken  imaginings; 
in  u  little  while  tbe  stockman  and  boys 
came  galloping  back  with  full  water- 
bugs,  and  eventually  we  reached  our 
destination. 

We  do  not  always  have  so  rough  a 
time  ns  this,  of  course;  but  wbut  with 
bud  water,  bard  living,  and  hard 
working,  it  is  rough  enough  ut  all 
times.  Wo  know  wbut  thirst  is,  and 
we  can  form  u  very  accurate  idea  of 
tbe  hardships  suffered  marching  over 
the  South  African  veldt  under  n  sum¬ 
mer  sun,  and  of  wbut  the  men  are  like 
who  have  done  so  and  are  doiug  so 
now. 

It  were  well  if  these  were  the  worst 
of  men's  experiences  in  this  country. 
Early  in  the  summer  one  of  the  stock¬ 
men  was  riding  to  the  head-station; 
about  tlfteeu  miles  out  he  came  across 
u  man  lying  beneath  u  tree,  his  saddle 
and  pack-horses  tied  up  beside  him. 
The  stockman  rotle  over  to  give  the 
usual  greeting,  and  found  him  so  done 
ip,  as^^the  phrase  is,  for  water  that  he 
could  scarcely  speak.  Fortunately 
there  jwere  flve  quarts  or  so  of  water 
lu  bis  ^bag,  and  the  stranger  was  soon 
to  all  appearances  ns  well  as  jBver.  He 
explained  that  he  had  been  directed 
from  a  neighboring  station  by  a  road, 
marked  plainly  enough  on  the,  ,map-^ 
a  ^  broad  line  of  scarlet , ink  sigutfylng 
a, road  a^mile  wide  over^  whlcji  stock 
could  travel— and  plain  enough  to,  a 
gwd  bushrnan,  but  .in  a  time  like  that 
^  most  hazardous,  route  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  traveller,  Tbe  whole  traffic,  along 
it  during  three, years  had  |been  tltree 
mobs  of  cattle,— no,,  vehicles, of,  any 


kind.  The  waters  were  fur  apart,  and 
if  a  man  missed  one,  the  chances  were 
he  would  not  reach  the  next.  This  man 
was  actually  within  four  miles  of  the 
river,  down  which  tbe  main  road  ran, 
and  which  he  intended  following 
south.  So  he  was  left  with  water  and 
the  direction  of  tbe  river  was  shown 
him;  he  hud  also  the  broad  cattle-pads 
to  guide  him.  The  stockman's  road 
lay  north,  eventually  Joining  the  river 
further  on,  and  us  it  was  lute,  and  in¬ 
deed  having  nut  the  sllglitest  fear  of 
u  man  failing  to  dnd  the  river  from 
there,  he  came  direct  to  tbe  station. 
A  fortnight  later  a  party  of  us,  who 
hud  gone  out  to  muster  cuttle,  found 
this  man  under  the  same  tree,  dead, 
he  and  his  two  horses.  He  hud 
stripped  himself  of  his  clothing;  his 
tingcrnuils  were  torn  in  his  efforts  to 
tear  up  the  roots  of  the  tree,  his  mouth 
biting  ut  the  earth  in  the  madness  of 
the  lust  agony.  His  horses  bad  given 
him  a  short  respite;  their  necks  had 
been  cut  and  the  futile  blood  draiue<l 
oft.  We  buried  the  poor  fellow  as  best 
we  could,  and  then  set  off  to  trace  his 
footsteps,  to  see  how  near  he  had  come 
to  water.  He  hud  come  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  it,  and  then  be  had 
gradually  veered  round  back  to  his 
starting-point.  He  actually  must  have 
seen  the  tops  of  the  high  river-timber, 
and  if  he  had  oidy  laid  his  reins  on  his 
horse's  neck,  he  would  have  been 
taken  to  safety,  for  no  bush  animal 
could  fail  to  smell  the  water  at  that 
distance  .or  .know  It  was  there.  But 
no,  ho  must  have  lost,  his  head,- the 
strongest  do  so  under  the  fear  of  thirst 
~|-hnve  deliberately  pull^  bis  horses 
round  till  his  evil  chance , brought  him 
to,  ids  former  camping-place.  , 

,  H  this,  were  the  only  one,  or  even  the 
only  one  |Of  a  summer!  ,But.  tbe  sul^- 
Ject  Is  too,  ghastly  ,  to  write,  „  abou^. 
Here  we  ^ve  three ,, thousand ,sqijare 
miles  of  country,  ,,haif  a  dozen  wh^,te 
men,  and  twenty,  l^jack. ,  ,NteW|aod  tbe.u 
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lu  the  course  of  our  work  we  come 
across  these  poor  fellows;  this  summer 
we  have  found  two  men  dead  and  two 
men  out  of  their  wits  with  thirst.  I 
wonder  what  the  yearly  tally  for  ail 
the  country  Is?  They  are  mostly 
scamps  who  come  here,  who  have 
made  civilization  too  unpleasant  for 
them,  or,  have  found  the  public-houses 
there  too  close  together;  some  are 
maddened  by  the  poison  of  a  wayside 
tavern  and  wander  off  Into  the  bush, 
—the  publican  has  their  cheques,  so 
what  does  he  care?— and  lu  two  hours 
or  less  the  summer  sun  docs  its  work. 
Some  try  to  travel  too  long  a  stage  and 
fail;  some  fall  ill  on  the  road;  while  in 
the  curly  days  many  a  good  man, 
searching  for  grazing  country  and  de¬ 
termined  to  be  the  first,  risked  too 
much  and  paid  the  penalty  with  his 
life,— a  lonely  death  and  a  hard  one. 

Will  it  ever  ralu?  We  almost  give 
up  hope.  Each  recounts  the  droughts 
he  has  experienced  or  the  droughts  of 
which  he  has  beard,— wonderful  tales, 
half  true,  half  romance— how  once  in 
the  north  they  were  thirty-three 
months  without  sufficient  rain  to  lay 
the  dust,  and  though  it  is  only  two 
years  since  we  had  rain  to  do  much 
goo*l  to  the  country,  the  thought  of 
another  year’s  drought  haunts  me  day 
and  night.  Paddy,  the  king  of  the 
blackfellows,  makes  frequent  and  un¬ 
successful  attempts  to  “make  rain”  by 
the  use  of  mysterious  rites  connected 
with  hiding  a  stone  in  a  Water-hole, 
which,  notwitlistanding  their  frequent 
or,  rather,  usual  failure,  he  has  the 
utmost  faith  in.  “Ralu  come  up  by’n 
by,”  he  assures  me;  “mine  been 
mak’em.”  One  year  he  was  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  was  very  dry,  a  suffocating 
evening,  when  we  were  sitting  outside 
the  homestead.  Paddy  had  come  for 
some  orders  for  the  following  day’s 
work,  and  we  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
weather.  “You  think  rain  come  up 
soon?”  “Yes,  mine  think  it,”  was  his 


invariable  answer.  And  then  one  of 
us  promised  him  a  bullock  if  he  would 
make  rain  before  morning.  He  went 
away  looking  as  if  the  bullock  were 
his  already.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in 
the  sky,  but  as  we  went  to  bed  we  no¬ 
ticed  a  little  black  cloud  on  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  behold,  we  had  two  inches  of 
rain  before  morning!  Well,  Paddy 
had  his  bullock,  and  they  all  ate  till 
every  scrap  of  offal  was  finished,  and 
afterwards  slept  for  a  week. 

From  droughts  we  change  to  fioods, 
to  break  the  monotony;  we  count  up 
the  years  since  the  last  great  flood, 
twelve  years  now,  and  foretell  the 
king  of  them  all  when  this  drought 
breaks.  We  delight  in  every  detail, 
recalling  the  fun  we  had  when  horses 
were  strong  and  colts  fresh;  how  Jim 
the  blackboy’s  colt  started  bucking, 
when  we  bad  some  cattle  rounded  up 
to  muster  the  cows  and  calves  for 
branding,  and  getting  out  of  control, 
bucked  blindly  into  the  mob,  cannoned 
off  a  bullock  and  went  head  over  heels 
over  a  cow;  how  another  boy,  whose 
colt  had  blundered  on  to  his  nose  and 
knees,  made  sure  he  was  coming 
down,  and  took  his  feet  out  of  the  stir¬ 
rups  to  get  clear  of  him,  when  the  colt, 
by  an  extraordinary  effort,  got  on  to 
his  legs  again,  set  to  work  bucking 
worse  than  ever,  tossing  his  rider  like 
a  shuttle-cock  from  head  to  tail  and 
back  again,  till  at  last  he  flew  over  his 
horse’s  head,— and  landed  on  his  feet, 
not  a  whit  the  worse!  What  laughter 
there  is  when  we  remember  the  look 
on  bis  face  as  he  clung  to  the  last  to 
his  horse’s  back,  anticipating  his  fall. 
In  our  spare  time  we  tried  their  paces 
on  the  race-course  and  taught  them 
to  Jump,  and  had  uproarious  fun  at  the 
local  races.  They  are  worth  recalling, 
those  times  of  plenty,  the  fioods  out 
everywhere,  a  great  portion  of  the  run 
under  water,  the  cattle  standing  knee 
deep  eating  the  long  luscious  grasses. 
The  hot  summer  sun  shines  down;  one 
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can  almost  see  the  grass  growing,  so  bred  seemingly  of  sand  and  water,  so 
warm  and  moist  it  is.  And  soon  the  that  it  is  scarce  safe  to  open  one’s 
mos(iultoes  are  up  in  myriads,  they  mouth.  We  grumble  and  growl  of 
and  the  sand-flies  and  buzzing  March  course,  but  what  would  not  we  give 
flies.  The  sand-flies  come  out  in  the  now  to  be  devoured  of  insects! 
day  time,— little  things  one  can  And  away  on  the  stony  downs  the 
scarcely  see,  that  burrow  Into  the  strong-stalked  Mitchell  grass  stands 
flesh  and  itch  indescribably,  so  that  like  wheat  up  to  the  horses’  knees, 
no  man  can  work  on  foot  without  a  stretching  for  miles,  green  and  densely 
fire  burning  to  keep  them  off;  and  waving.  Soon  it  yellows  and  ripens, 
those  stinging,  buzzing  March  flies, —  till  looking  across  it  on  a  misty  dour 
should  you.  when  driving  cattle,  tie  a  day  at  the  punde  hills  in  the  distance, 
stone  at  the  end  of  your  stock-whip  we  can  recall  parts  of  the  homeland 
and  crack  it  so  that  the  stone  whizzes  that  some  of  us  love  so  well, 
over  their  backs,  they  lift  their  tails  That  is  our  springtime,  w'hen  every- 
hlgh  as  with  one  accord  to  swish  away  thing  comes  to  life  with  a  rush,— the 
that  pestilent  insect.  At  nights  the  wild  flowers  bloom,  the  trees  put  forth 
finest  nets  cannot  keep  out  the  mos-  their  leaves,  the  birds  mate  and  fill 
quitoes;  and  the  Insects  torment  not  the  air  with  singing.  Ducks,  and 
only  us  human  beings,  but  the  cattle  many  kinds  of  water-fowl  with  the 
and  horses  too.  The  sand-flies  are  the  queerest  combinations  of  little  bodies 
worst.  The  horses  get  together  and  and  long  legs,  and  great  cranes,  and 
walk  round  and  round,  ploughing  up  native  companions  are  gathered  in 
dense  clouds  of  dust  with  their  hoofs  their  thousands  from  the  uttermost 
the  whole  day  through,  and  if  a  fire  waters  of  the  continent;  and  out  away 
of  dung  is  lit  In  the  yard,  when  the  from  the  river  and  lagoons  the  jolly 
horses  are  brought  in  of  a  morning,  magpies  whistle  away,  where  before 
they  will  stay  there  while  the  ftre  the  rain  there  were  none,— sweet 
lasts,  standing  over  it  so  that  the  heat  sounds,  sweet  sights,  sweet  scents 
scorches  the  hair  off  their  legs  and  everywhere! 

flanks.  The  flies  too,  are  in  clouds,  0.  LumUu- 
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THE  DECIPHERMENT  OF  THE  HITTITE  INSCRIPTIONS. 

It  Is  twenty-three  years  ago  that  1  armed  warrior  bad  been  known  to 
made  a  discovery  which  threw  a  new  Herodotus,  who  saw  in  the  figure  a 
light  on  tlie  art  and  archaeology  of  monument  of  the  Egyptian  conqueror 
Asia  Minor  and  the  relations  of  Syria  Sesostris.  In  this,  however,  the  “father 
to  the  w’orld  of  the  West.  At  Bogbaz  of  history’’  was  mistaken;  there  was 
Kenl  and  Eyuk  in  Cappadocia  rock-  nothing  Egyptian!  about  it,  and  it 
sculptures  and  palace  ruins  had  been  pointed  to  Cappadocian  conquest 
found  in  a  peculiar  style  of  art,  which  rather  than  to  invasion  from  the 
closely  resembled  that  of  a  figure  of  shores  of  Egypt, 
an  armed  warrior  carved  on  the  cliffs  Far  away  from  the  neighborhood  of 
of  the  mountain  pass  of  Karabel,  a  Smyrna,  at  Ivriz,  in  the  mountain 
few  miles  eastward  of  Smyrna.  This  range  which  forms  the  northern  bor- 
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der  of  Cilicia  another  rock-sculpture  Meanwhile  the  site  of  the  old  Hittite 
had  come  to  light.  Here  a  priest  is  capital,  Carchemish,  had  been  found 
represented  adoring  the  Clllcian  Her-  by  Skene  and  George  Smith  in  the 
akles,  who  holds  in  his  hands  a  clus-  mounds  of  JerablOs  on  tlie  Euphrates, 
ter  of  grapes  and  a  sheaf  of  corn.  The  Excavations  undertaken  on  the  spot 
Images  of  the  priest  and  god  are  ac-  by  the  British  Museum,  about  the 
companled  by  hieroglyphs,  the  first  of  time  that  my  visit  to  Karabel  took 
the  kind  that  had  been  seen  by  Euro-  place,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
pean  scholars.  more  monuments  in  the  same  peculiar 

Similar  hieroglyphics,  however,  style  of  art  as  that  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
eventually  turned  up,  not  in  Asia  of  the  same  peculiar  system  of  writ- 
Mlnor  but  at  Hamah,  the  ancient  ing.  Art  and  writing  alike  thus  be- 
Hamath,  in  Syria.  They  were  en-  longed  to  the  Hittites,  and  the  fact 
graved  in  relief  on  blocks  of  basalt,  that  the  human  heads  depicted  among 
and  were  first  noticed  by  the  great  the  hieroglyphs  are  identical  in  head- 
traveller  Burckhardt.  But  it  was  not  dress  and  features  with  the  heads  of 
until  1872  that  they  became  known  in  the  sculptured  figures  made  It  clear 
Europe,  when  the  late  Dr.  William  that  the  system  of  writing  must  be  of 
Wiight  took  casts  of  them  w’hich  he  Hittite  origin.  Other  facts  soon  came 
sent  to  England.  It  w’as  soon  recog-  to  support  the  conclusion;  the  boot,  for 
nized  that  the  “Hamathlte”  characters  example,  with  upturned  point,  which 
and  the  hieroglyphs  of  Ivriz  must  be-  appears  among  the  hieroglyphs,  is 
long  to  the  same  system  of  writing,  found  not  only  in  the  rock-sculptures 
In  1879,  on  the  eve  of  an  exploratory  of  Asia  Minor,  but  also  distinguishes 
journey  in  w'estern  Asia  Minor,  the  the  Hittites  of  Syria  portrayed  on  the 
identity  of  the  art  of  Ivriz  with  that  Egyptian  monuments, 
of  Bogliaz  Keni  and  Karabel  suddenly  The  Hittites  are  alluded  to  in  two 
hashed  upon  me.  It  followed  that  the  or  three  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
“Hamathite”  characters  were  Asianic  ment,  but  it  is  only  since  the  decipher- 
rather  than  Syrian,  and  that  w'e  might  ment  of  the  Egyptian  and  cuneiform 
expect  to  find  them  on  the  Asianic  inscriptions  that  we  have  learnt  what 
monuments.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  an  important  part  they  once  played  In 
photographs  of  Perrot  showed  that  an  the  history  of  the  East.  The  Hittite 
inscription  in  the  same  characters  was  monarch,  whose  southern  capital  was 
cut  on  the  rocks  of  Boghaz  Keni,  and  at  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes,  contended 
hieroglyphs,  supposed  to  be  Egyptian,  on  equal ,  terms  with  Egypt  in  the 
were  said  to  be  associated  with  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  and  summoned 
monument  of  Karabel.  I  prophesied  to  his  standard  not  only  the  Lycians 
in  the  Academy  that  these  latter  would  of  Asia  Minor  but  Myslans  and  Dar- 
prove  to  be  Asianic  and  not  Egyptian,  danians  as  well.  The  Egyptian  inscrip- 
and  staked  the  correctness  of  the  dls-  tions  bear  the  same  testimony  as  the 
covery  I  had  just  made  upon  their  be-  sculptured  warrior  of  Karabel  to  the 
ing  so.  A  few  weeks  later,  with  an  extension  of  Hittite  influence  in  the 
escort  of  soldiers,  I  visited  that  haunt  West.  Northern  Syria  had  been 
of  brigands,  Karabel,  and  there’took  wrested  by  them  from  Egypt  after  the 
squeezes  of  the  hieroglyphs  in  ques-  fall  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  and 
tlon.  They  turned  out  to  be,  as  I  had  when  the  Assyrians  first  became  ac- 
prophesled,  identical  with  the  hiero-  quainted  with  it  they  were  so  far  the 
glyphs  of  Ivriz,  of  Boghaz  Keni,  and  dominant  people  in  it  as  to  cause  even 
of  Hamath.  Palestine  to  be  ever  afterwards  known 
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at  Niueveli  as  “the  land  of  the  Hit- 
tltes.”  When  the  Hittite  empire  was 
broken  up  a  fragment  of  it,  under  the 
name  of  “Hittite,”  still  continued  to 
exist  to  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Anti¬ 
och,  and  the  kings  who  engraved  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Armenia 
found  Hittites  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Malatiyeh. 

Ever  since  my  discovery  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  connections  of  Asianic  art  1 
have  kept  the  problem  of  the  decipher¬ 
ment  of  the  “Hittite”  hieroglyphs  con¬ 
tinually  In  view.  I  had  tried,  or  be¬ 
lieved  I  had  tried,  every  possible  and 
impossible  clue,  only  to  find  myself 
confronted  by  a  blank  wall.  Eight 
months  ago  I  still  lield  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  insoluble  without  the  help  of 
a  long  bilingual  inscription.  How  it 
has  been  solved  without  any  such  help 
I  will  now  try  to  explain. 

As  far  back  as  1S80  I  brought  to 
light  a  short  bilingual  text,  in  Hittite 
and  cuneiform,  engraved  on  a  silver 
“boss,”  and  being  a  royal  name,  the 
Greek  form  of  which  is  TarkondGmos. 
The  text  gave  us  the  ideographs  of 
“king”  and  “country,”  as  well  as  the 
phonetic  value  of  me  for  another  char¬ 
acter;  but  otherwise  the  reading  of 
both  the  Hittite  and  the  cuneiform 
texts  was  involved  in  ditBculties,  and, 
as  far  as  I  know,  was  necessarily  mis¬ 
leading.  What,  therefore,  we  might 
have  hoped  to  have  been  the  Rosetta 
Stone  of  Hittite  decipherment  ended 
only  in  leading  the  decipherer  astray. 

At  the  same  time  I  pointed  out  an¬ 
other  fact.  The  Hittite  proper  names 
preserved  in  the  Egyptian  and  As¬ 
syrian  Inscriptions  show  that  the  usual 
termination  of  the  nominative  singular 
was  «,  while  an  examination  of  the 
texts  makes  it  clear  that  this  termina¬ 
tion  was  represented  by  the  picture  of 
a  yoke.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  gram¬ 
matical  forms  of  the  language  were 
expressed  by  suffixes,  and  that  the  sub¬ 
stantive  and  adjective  agreed  with  one 


another  as  in  Latin  or  Greek.  Another 
discovery  of  mine  was  the  ideograph 
or  “determinative”  of  divinity,  which 
is  prcli.\ed  to  the  name  of  a  deity,  and 
seems  to  present  a  sacred  stone 
wrapiKid  in  cloths.  German  scholars 
next  drew  attention  to  the  use  of  an¬ 
other  sign  as  a  word-divider,  words 
being  divded  by  it  one  from  the  other; 
while  it  had  been  recognized  from  the 
outset  that  the  inscriptions  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  bmatrophedon  fashion,  and  must 
be  read  from  the  direction  towards 
which  the  hieroglyphs  look. 

With  these  preliminary  data  the  de¬ 
cipherers  set  to  work.  System  after 
system  of  interpretation  has  been  pro¬ 
posed,  each  put  forward  with  an  equal 
amount  of  contidence,  but  satisfying 
none  but  its  author.  Before  a  system 
can  be  accepted  it  must  fulfil  three 
conditions.  The  phonetic  values  as¬ 
signed  to  the  characters  must  be  such 
as  to  enable  us  to  read,  without  forc¬ 
ing,  the  geographh^al  names  >of  the  lo¬ 
calities  in  which  the  several  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  found— the  name  of  Carche- 
mish  at  Carchemish,  of  Hamath  at 
Hamath,  of  Tyana  at  Tyana;  the  suf¬ 
fixes  must  reveal  a  consistent  and  co¬ 
herent  grammar  to  which  parallels 
can  be  found  elsewhere;  and  the  in¬ 
scriptions  must  yield  a  rational  sense. 
Only  when  the.se  conditions  are  ful¬ 
filled  can  the  problem  of  decipherment 
be  considered  to  have  been  solved. 

What  has  principally  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  solution  has  been,  not  only 
the  scantiness  and  imperfection  of  the 
texts  we  possess,  but,  still  more,  the 
Inaccuracy  and  untrustworthiness  of 
our  copies  of  them.  It  Is  only  recently 
that  squeezes,  casts,  and  photographs 
have  at  last  given  us  accurate  repro¬ 
ductions  of  such  of  the  inscriptions  as 
are  not  in  the  museums  of  London  and 
Berlin.  And  one  of  the  first  results  of 
a  study  of  these  was  to  show  me  that 
the  ideograph  of  “country”  or  “dis¬ 
trict”  had  been  confounded  with  that 
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for  “king,”  though  the  bilingual  “boss 
of  Tarkondemos  had  long  ago  given  us 
their  distinguishing  forms.  The  error 
had  been  committed  by  myself  in  the 
early  days  of  Hittite  research,  and  I 
liave  been  followed  in  it  by  subsequent 
decipherers.  But  the  error  was  vital.  It 
prevented  us  from  detecting  those 
geographical  names,  through  which 
alone,  without  the  help  of  a  bilingual, 
the  decipherment  of  the  texts  was  pos¬ 
sible.  As  soon  as  I  found  that  the  na¬ 
tive  scribes  have  always  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  two  Ideographs  from 
one  another,  all  tlie  conditions  were 
changed:  I  now  knew  in  what  group 
of  characters  I  had  to  look  for  the  geo¬ 
graphical  names. 

Recent  additions,  moreover,  to  the 
number  of  texts  known  to  have 
also  assisted  the  decipherer  in  another 
way.  The  same  suffix  is  represented 
in  them  by  more  than  one  character; 
thus,  in  the  case  of  the  nominative 
singular,  the  goat’s  head  (which  must 
therefore  have  the  value  of  «)  Inter¬ 
changes  with  the  yoke.  Thanks,  too, 
to  the  fact  that  the  hieroglyph  of  a 
man’s  head,  surmounted  by  the 
priestly  tiara,  is  attached  to  the  figure 
of  the  high-priest  at  Fraklln  In  Cap¬ 
padocia,  I  was  able  to  read  the  group 
of  phonetic  characters  accompanying 
the  ideograph  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Carchemish,  the  native  form  of  the 
Cappadocian  word  for  “hlgh-prlest,” 
having  fortunately  been  given  by  the 
Greek  writers  Strabo  and  Hesychlus. 
From  this  It  resulted  that  the  rabbit’s 
head  denoted  the  syllable  ka. 

Now  In  the  Inscriptions  of  Carche- 
misb,  and  in  them  only,  we  find  a  geo¬ 
graphical  name,  or  territorial  title,  to 
which  alone  the  determinative  of  “dis¬ 
trict”  is  attached.  It  consists  of  four 
characters,  the  last  three  of  which  are 
the  rabbit’s  head,  tlie  character  which 
the  bilingual  “boss”  bad  long  ago  told 
xia  has  the  value  of  me,  the  head  of  a 
goat,  while  the  first  character  is  one 


which  is  not  met  with  elsewhere  and 
may  therefore  be  assumed  to  express, 
not  a  simple,  but  a  closed  syllable.  As 
the  last  three  characters  read  ka-tne~ 
(t)8  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  must  be 
Ear.  We  thus  get  the  name  of 
Carchemish  Just  where  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  it.  Besides  the  uninfiected 
Karkamea,  an  adjectival  form  of  the 
name  also  occurs,  which  enables  us  to 
fix  the  values  of  some  more  charac¬ 
ters. 

There  are  two  characters  which 
from  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence 
and  the  fact  that  they  can  be  inserted 
or  omitted  at  will  after  other  charac¬ 
ters,  have  long  since  been  recognized 
to  be  vowels.  For  reasons,  which  it 
is  needless  to  detail  here,  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  fixing  the  value  of  one  of 
them  as  a  and  of  the  other  as  i.  The 
values  of  a  few  other  characters  have 
been  obtained  through  their  employ¬ 
ment  as  suffixes.  One  or  two  Hittite 
suffixes  have  been  made  known  to  us 
through  the  proper  names  contained 
In  the  Egyptian  and  cuneiform  inscrip¬ 
tions;  thus,  Khattl-na-s  is  “Hittite,” 
Samal-i-u-s  is  “Samalllan.”  The  Hit¬ 
tite  inscription  on  a  bowl  found  In 
Babylon,  again,  has  furnished  us  with 
the  suffixes  of  the  accusative  singular, 
the  first  person  of  the  verb  and  prob¬ 
ably  of  the  dative  case.  It  begins  with 
an  Ideograph,  which!  Dr.  Leopold  Mes- 
serschmidt,  has  shown  from  a  compari¬ 
son  of  texts  is  the  demonstrative 
“this”;  then  comes  the  picture  of  a 
bowl  with  a  common  suffix,  denoted 
by  the  hieroglyph  of  a  sleeve;  then  the 
name  of  a  deity  with  its  suffix;  and 
finally  the  mason’s  trowel,  which  other 
texts  show  must  have  the  signification 
of  “mating”  and  to  which  a  suffix  is 
attached.  The  whole  phrase  must 
have  some  such  meaning  as  •  “This 
bowl  I  have  made  for  the  god  X,”  and 
the  sleeve  will  denote  the  sufllx  of  the 
accusative. 

The  decipherment  of  the  suffixes  has 
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disclosed  au  interesting  fact.  They  and  sutlixes  that  are  written  phoneti- 
agree  in  form  and  use  with  those  of  a  cally.  Tiie  roots  or  stems  of  the  nouns, 
language  first  made  known  to  us  by  aud  verbs  are  more  commonly  ex- 
tbe  famous  cuneiform  tablets  of  Tel  pressed  by  Ideographs.  The  pictorial 
el-Amarua.  Among  these  tablets  are  nature  of  Hittite  writing,  however, 
two  in  an  unknown  language,  one  of  not  unfrequently  gives  us  a  clue  to 
which  is  addressed  to,  or  by,  a  cer-  the  meaning  of  the  latter.  And  when, 
tain  Tarkhundarans,  king  of  Arzawa.  once  the  texts  are  broken  up  into  tlieir 
The  name  of  the  king  is  Hittite,  and  constitutional  i»arts  so  that  we  know 
BO  raises  a  presumption  that  the  Ian-  where  the  name  of  an  individual  or  of 
gunge  of  the  letters  is  Hittite  also,  a  country  is  found,  and  where  we  may 
The  presumption  has  been  confirmed  look  for  the  verb  with  its  subject  and 
by  the  excavations  of  M.  Chantre,  at  object,  the  translation  of  the  ideo- 
Boghnz  Keni.  Here  he  has  found  graphs  is  comparatively  simple, 
other  cuneiform  tablets  in  a  language  But  it  must  bo  understood  that  the 
closely  allied  to  that  of  Arzawa.  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions  is 
Thanks  to  the  ideographs  and  stereo-  still  only  in  its  initial  stage.  If  it  took 
typed  formulae  that  occur  in  the  letters  half  a  century  to  complete  the  decl- 
of  Arzawa,  the  meaning  of  several  pherment  of  the  Persian  cuneiform 
words  and  grammatical  forms  in  them  texts  ^\;e  must  not  exi>ect  to  decipher 
can  be  made  out:  thus,  the  termlna-  the  Hittite  hieroglyplis  in  a  day.  All  I 
tlon  of  -s  marks  the  nomliuitive  of  the  can  claim  to  have  done  is  to  have- 
noun  and  -»  the  accusative.  The  re-  made  a  start  and  pointed  out  the  road 
markable  agreement  of  the  Hittite  and  that  others  may  follow. 

Arzawan  suffixes  goes  far  to  show  Meanwhile  such  Hittite  inscriptions 
that  my  reading  of  the  Hittite  charac-  as  we  possess  have  yielded  little  tliat 
ters  is  correct.  is  interesting.  The  three  shorter  In- 

So,  too,  does  the  fact  that  the  right  scriptions  of  Hamath  record  the  res- 
geographical  names  occur  in  the  in-  toration  of  a  temple.  The  most  per- 
scription  in  which  we  should  expect  to  feet  of  the  Carchemlsh  texts  is  a  long 
find  them.  A  stela,  for  instance,  has  list  of  the  titles  of  the  priest-king.  Two 
been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the  an-  facts,  however,  have  resulted  from  the 
cient  Tj’ana  which  begins  with  the  decipherment  which,  to  me  at  least,, 
name  of  a  priest-king.  This  is  followed  were  unexpected  and  surprising.  On 
by  bis  territorial  title,  to  which  the  the  one  hand  the  name  of  “Hittite”  1» 
determinative  of  “district”  is  attached,  confined  to  the  inscriptions  of  Syria 
The  title,  according  to  the  values  I  and  the  districts  eastward  of  the- 
have  obtained  for  the  characters,  passes  of  the  Taurus;  in  the  Inscrlp- 
reads  *-a-na-a-na-a-s.  Nas  is  the  sufiJx  tions  of  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia  it  does- 
of  a  gentilic  adjective  with  the  nomi-  not  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lan- 
native  termination;  the  same  suffix  is  guage  that  has  been  revealed  to  us  is,, 
found  not  only  in  the  name  Khattl-  on  the  grammatical  side,  extraordinary 
nas,  which  I  have  quoted  above,  but  ily  like  Greek.  Thus  the  priest-king 
also  In  the  Arzawa  letters.  Stripping  who  is  commemorated  on  the  rocks  of 
the  title,  therefore,  of  its  suflJx,  there  Bulyar  Mader  calls  himself  Sandanyasy. 
remains  *-a-na-a.  What  else  can  this  ‘‘of  the  city  of  Sandes,”  the  Cilician. 
be  except  Tu-a-na-a?  Herakles.  The  same  perplexing  sinil- 

What  I  have  said  will,  I  hope,  ex-  larity  recurs  in  the  case  of  Lyclao 
plain  my  method  of  decipherment,  grammar:  how  It  is  to  be  explained  I 
But  it  is  usually  only  the  proper  names  do  not  know.  Apart  from  its  gram- 
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matical  forms  I  see  nothing  In  Lycian  language,  the  product  of  early  contact 
that  Is  Indo-European;  and  Hlttlte  on  the  part  of  an  Indo-European  dla- 
seems  equally  to  be  an  Asianic  tongue,  lect  with  the  native  languages  of  the 
Can  it  be  that  Greek  is  really  a  mixed  coast  of  Asia  Minor? 
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FAIRY  TALES  IN  THE  SCHOOLROOM. 


Keep  a  fairy  or  two  for  your  children. 

—Kuskin. 

A  deeper  import 

Lurks  in  the  legend  told  my  youthful 
years 

Than  lie  upon  the  truth,  we  live  to 
learn.— Coieridi/e. 

The  old  Florentines  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  a  noble  conception  of  the 
uses  of  literature  in  the  training  of 
painters  as  well  as  children.  “And  to 
the  old  painter,”  writes  Kuskin,  “with 
his  wild,  weird,  mysterious  Etruscan 
instincts  and  ancestors,  literature 
meant  the  Bible,  legend,  poetry,  myth 
— it  meant  essentially  imaginative  lit¬ 
erature-fairy  tales  an  it  please  you.” 
Literature  to  Plato  meant  pretty  much 
the  same  thing;  for  lie,  too,  would 
teach  cliildren  by  fables,  which  he 
says  are  “fictions,  though  there  are  in 
them  some  elements  of  truth.”  And 
by  fairy  tales  Plato  would  open  up 
the  child’s  mind,  for  these  half  reveal 
and  half  conceal  the  truth,  for  the 
little  child  is  as  yet  too  tender  to  look 
upon  Truth  unveiled. 

Classic  fairy  tales,  myths,  legends, 
and  sagas,  born  in  the  childhood  of 
the  world,  are  the  true  food  for  little 
children;  because  the  little  child  is 
psychically  near  to  the  childlike  races 
of  the  early  world,  and  the  same 
things  which  appealed  to  the  credu¬ 
lous  barbarian  appeal  to  him.  The 
Puritan  divines,  Rousseau,  as  well  as 
some  modern  writers  on  Education, 
would  forbid  the  fairy  tale  in  the 
schoolroom.  “As  for  romances  and 


Idle  tales,”  writes  Richard  Baxter,  “I 
have  already  shown  in  my  book  of 
Sdf-IJenial  how  pernicious  they  are,, 
especially  to  youth.”  “When  thou 
canst  read,”  counsels  Thomas  White, 
“read  no  ballads  and  foolish  books, 
but  the  Bible,  and  the  Plaine  Man'» 
Pathway  to  Heaven."  Rugged  enough 
was  this  pathway,  as  spelled  out  by 
the  little  Puritan  child;  but,  happily 
for  him,  no  one  denied  him  his  David 
and  Goliath,  his  Daniel  and  the  den  of 
lions,  his  Joseph  and  his  brethren;  for 
the  Bible  always  remained  to  him. 

Rousseau  sternly  forbade  fairy 
tales.  The  child  was  to  learn  only 
from  real  tilings,  within  his  experience, 
and  his  emotional  nature  was  to  be 
left  severely  alone.  He  dared  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  naked  truth  to  the  little  child,, 
which  Plato  would  spare  him.  “Men 
may  learn  from  fables,”  he  writes, 
“but  children  must  be  told  the  bare 
truth;  if  it  be  veiled  they  do  not 
trouble  to  lift  the  veil.”  So  in  his  pas¬ 
sion  for  realities,  Rousseau  wouid  clip 
the  wings  of  the  child’s  imagination, 
and  thus  maim  him  for  life;  for  the 
folk-lore  and  fairy  tales  not  read  in 
childhood  miss  their  effect  for  ever. 

Roussfeau  set  many  brains  and  pens 
at  work  on  educational  theories.  There 
was  Madame  de  Genlis,  with  her  Adile 
et  TModore,  her  amazing  vanity,  and 
her  many  followers;  and  in  England 
he  ushered  in  the  didactic  literature 
of  the  Aiken,  Day  and  Edgeworth 
type,  and  Instructive  stories  for  chil¬ 
dren  with  a  moral  lurking  behind 
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every  incident  became  the  order  of 
the  day.  And  trivial  enough  were  the 
incidents  as  well  as  the  morals 
pointed  for  the  long-suffering  and 
weii-brought-up  little  children  who 
read  tliem.  Retribution  is  swift  in 
these  stories,  as  well  as  severe.  The 
thoughtless  boy  forgets  to  tie  his  shoe, 
and  he  instantly  falls  down  stairs  and 
breaks  his  leg,  while  his  father  stands 
moralizing  over  him  on  the  sin  of  care¬ 
lessness  instead  of  fetching  a  doctor. 
Bad  boys  are  all  hanged  on  gibbets, 
and  the  good  ones  become  smug  Lord 
Mayors  and  ride  in  gilt  coaches;  and 
all  the  parents  lack  humor,  humanity, 
and  a  sense  of  proportion.  Truly  the 
theory  of  the  discipline  of  conse¬ 
quences  ran  smoothly  in  these  stories, 
where  the  wicked  ceased  to  flourish  as 
a  green  bay  tree. 

The  merit  of  this  didactic  literature 
differed  considerably.  Miss  Edge¬ 
worth’s  and  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  work 
commands  our  respect.  There  is  often 
a  dignified  simplicity  and  stately  seri¬ 
ousness  about  it  which  we  must  ad¬ 
mire.  But  we  cannot  love  the  stories 
of  these  ladies,  any  more  than  we  can 
love  the  prim  little  Harrys  and  Lucys 
In  them,  with  their  proper  behavior 
and  correct  sentiments.  “Belief  in  the 
«fl3cacy  of  preaching  is  the  bane  of 
educational  systems,”  as  Moreley  says; 
and  this  truly  was  an  era  of  preaching 
without  end.  Along  with  this  eternal 
preaching  came  shoals  of  intolerably 
dull  little  books  on  general  informa¬ 
tion.  All  things  under  heaven  were 
taught  to  little  children  in  Improving 
dialogues  with  priggish  parents  or 
•omniscient  maiden  aunts.  The  fairy 
world  of  childhood  was  very  far  away 
from  the  pedantic  little  people  in 
Sandford  and  Merton  and  Scientific 
Dialoffues,  and  Charles  Lamb  mourns 
•over  it.  In  a  letter  to  Coleridge  he 
writes,  “Knowledge  must  now  come 
to  the  child  in  the  shape  of  Knowl- 
«dge,  instead  of  that  beautiful  interest 


in  wild  tales  which  make  the  child  a 
man,  wliile  all  the  time  he  suspects 
himself  to  be  a  child.  .  .  .  Think  of 
what  you  would  have  been  now.  If, 
instead  of  being  fed  with  tales  and  old 
wives’  fables  in  childhood,  you  had 
been  crammed  with  Geography  and 
Natural  History.” 

It  is  a  relief  to  come  upon  Charles 
Lamb’s  Story  of  Ulysses  and  Mrs. 
Lcirrster's  School  amid  all  the  utili¬ 
tarian  literature  of  the  time.  In  the 
former  he  has  given  a  romantic  touch 
and  a  literary  form  to  one  of  the  finest 
tales  in  the  world  for  children.  And 
Mrs.  Ijcicester's  School  has  a  charm  of 
its  own  with  its  dainty  descriptions, 
natural  incidents,  and  sweet  humor. 
One  reads  it  again  and  again  with 
something  like  longing  to  be  an  imag¬ 
inative  person  of  eight,  in  order  fully 
to  enter  Into  it.  “Wisest,  virtuousest, 
dlscreetest,  best,”  is  the  verdict  of  Sir 
Thomas  Talfourd  on  the  work  of 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  for  children. 
Their  books  truly  shine  like  gleams  of 
sunlight  in  a  gray  didactic  age.  Even 
Dr.  .Tohnson  has  a  word  to  say  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  fairies:  “Babies  do  not  like 
to  hear  stories  of  babies  like  them¬ 
selves,”  he  says;  “they  require  to  have 
their  imagination  raised  by  tales  of 
giants  and  fairies,  castles  and  enchant¬ 
ments.”  This  rouses  a  protest  from 
Miss  Edgeworth,  who  soberly  argues 
that  children  are  not  to  be  given  the 
things  they  like.  “Why  should  their 
minds  be  filled  with  fantastic  visions 
instead  of  useful  knowledge?”  she 
asks  severely.  “It  is  to  be  hoped,”  she 
continues,  “that  the  magic  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  name  will  not  have  power  to 
restore  tlie  reign  of  fairies.”  She  is 
an  ardent  Rousseauist,  and  she  claims 
to  have  refrained  from  all  poetical  al¬ 
lusions  which  appeal  to  a  child’s  imag¬ 
ination  in  her  Parents'  Assistant.  But 
even  Rousseau  and  his  disciples  were 
not  strong  enough  to  suppress  the 
fairy  lore  of  England  which  served  to 
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nourish  our  Lambs,  Coleridges,  Words¬ 
worths,  and  also  our  Shakespeares, 
Spensers  and  Herricks;  for  the  folk 
lore  of  England  has  found  its  way  into 
her  literature  and  has  become  immor¬ 
tal. 

The  crown  and  glory  of  the  English 
fairy  world  is  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  which  is  dear  to  us  still,  as  it 
was  to  our  forefathers. 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  primitive  races, 
children,  poets,  and  simple  folk,  lies 
a  craving  for  fairy  taies  and  ro¬ 
mances,  and  so  treasures  have  been 
preserved  for  us,  as  oid  as  the  Pyra¬ 
mids,  which  have  endured  through  the 
ages,  preserved  by  peasants,  poets  and 
children;  for  the  wise  and  the  worldly 
have  been  too  much  occupied  with 
higher  matters  to  think  about  these 
things.  And  these  treasures  have  been 
handed  down  oraily,  or  stored  up  in 
little  blue  and  scarlet  books,  with  a 
gold  pattern  running  all  over  them, 
and  these  books  have  been  sold  at 
fairs,  along  with  gilt  gingerbreads,  to 
simple  folk,  who  wanted  sentiment 
along  with  their  literature,  for  the 
same  reason  as  they  wanted  gilt  on 
their  gingerbread;  and  so  they  wept 
over  the  sorrows  of  Rosamond  in  her 
bower  and  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  as 
they  told  the  stories  again  and  again 
to  their  children  and  their  children’s 
children.  A  book  was  a  book  in  those 
days,  and  a  story  was  a  story,  and 
there  were  fairies  and  romances  too 
in  our  land. 

And  a  surprising  number  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  fairies  there  w'ere,  and  one 
wonders  sorrowfully  where  they  have 
all  gone  to.  It  may  be  that  the  amaz¬ 
ing  multiplication  of  text-books  and 
schools  which  weighs  us  down  in  these 
days  has  killed  them  all;  for  it  is  well 

'!  Hi  1 1.  ;  i  i  ■ » )  O  t » 

known  that,  text-books,  and  the  wis- 
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qom  of  the,  schools,  are  fatal  to,  the 
fairies.  At j. any  ra^^^  there were ^  In 
England,  in  the  old  days,  Saxon 
fairies,  Celtic  falrie8„s,jgfl,4  Scandina¬ 


vian  fairies.  The  oldest  and  best¬ 
loved  were  the  elves,  pixies  and  trolls 
dear  to  the  Danes  and  Saxons;  for  dq 
we  not  know  from  Sir  Walter  Scot^ 
that  “Jack,  commonly  called  the 
Giant-killer,  and  Thomas  Thumb 
landed  in  England  from  the  very  same 
keels  and  warships  which  conveyed 
Hengist  and  Horsa  and  Ebba  the 
Saxon  ?“ 

Then,  centuries  later,  when  the  Purl-, 
tan  influence  began  to  decline,  we  took 
to  our  hearts  and  homes  those  delight-, 
ful  fairies  which  became  so  popular- 
in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century; 
for  France  was  weary  of  long-winded 
allegorical  romances,  and  pined  for 
something  short,  amusing  and  strictly 
proper  and  the  fairy  tales  met  all] 
these,  as  well  as  all  other  reasonable 
and  unreasonable  requirements,  anc^ 
they  very  properly  became  the  rage. 
Perrault  the  philosopher,  and  Madama 
d’Aulnoy,  introduced  them  to  our 
shores,  and  so  we  became  possessed 
of  the  fascinating,  though  somewhat 
gruesome  Bluebeard,  and  the  romantic, 
and  never-to-be-forgotten  history  of 
the  White  Cat.  And  the  German  fairies 
came  our  way  too.  These  were  less 
spiritual,  perhaps,  and  certainly  more 
mysterious  and  sehauderhaft  than  their. 
French  neighbors.  They  were  recom¬ 
mended  to  us  by  a  learned  philologist 
named  Grimm,  to  whom  all  German, 
fairy  lore  was  revealed.  Then,  too,  the, 
wonders  and  richness  of  the  glowing 
East  came  to  us,  with  enchantments, 
potentates,  and  powerful  genii  or. 
Djlnns  imprisoned  in  jars,  rings  and 
lamps. 

Certainly  no  country  has  had  a 
richer  heritage  in  fairies,  and  perhaps, 
none  has  made  less  use  of  such  a  heri¬ 
tage  in  the  schoolroom. 

In  defending  the  use  of  fairy  'tales. 
In. the  schoolroom,  one  would  urge 
first  .that  j  they  are  a  powerful  aid  In 
the  training  of  the  imagination;  and 
imagination  is  strong  -  in, .i  the  o,Rttle. 
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child,  and  needs  wise  and  generous 
training,  because  in  it  tlie  higher  as¬ 
pirations  are  rooted;  moreover,  imag¬ 
ination  is  a  powerful  force  in  develop¬ 
ing  will  power.  Much  of  tlie  sellisli- 
ness  and  inhumanity  which  exist  in 
the  world  is  due  to  deficient  imagina¬ 
tion,  ratlier  tlmn  to  badness  of  heart; 
4ind  rigiitly  directed  imagination  tends 
to  bring  out  tlie  nobler  side  of  human 
nature,  and  give  a  charm  to  existence, 
the  like  of  which  nothing  else  can 
give;  for  imagination  is  a  heavenly, 
if  somewhat  dangerous,  gift,  bestowed 
chiefly  on  women  and  children  and 
some  men  whom  we  call  poets.  It  is 
the  old  fairy  tales  which  appeal  more 
strongly  than  anything  else  to  child- 
bood’s  imagination;  then  let  us  take 
them  as  the  true  mental  food  of  in¬ 
fancy,  and  be  thankful. 

These  stories,  again,  awaken  sym- 
liathy  in  the  child,  and  extend  his 
knowledge  of  humanity.  lie  enters 
into  the  feelings  of  the  despised  Cin¬ 
derella  sitting  among  her  ashes,  he 
thrills  with  joy  when  she  marries  the 
handsome  prince,  and  he  trembles 
with  apprehension  when  the  clock 
tstrlkes  twelve  and  her  rags  return  to 
her.  He  goes  forth  courageously  with 
■Jack  to  kill  his  giants,  and  he  glories 
when  the  good  and  the  true  triumph, 
as  they  are  bound  to  do  In  all  whole¬ 
some  and  honest  fairy  tales.  He 
learns,  in  short,  to  enter  into  the  joy, 
the  woes  and  the  difficulties  of  others, 
which  is  a  worthy  lesson,  for,  as 
Wordsworth  says  of  fairy  tales: 

The  child  whose  love  is  here  at  least 
doth  reap 

One  precious  gain— that  he  forgets 
himself.* 

Then,  fairy  tales  arouse  aspiration 
in  the  child  and  give  him  Ideals.  Crtide 
and  material  enough  are  these  child¬ 
ish  ideals,  it  is  true,  as  in  the  desire 

1  ‘'The  Prelude,”  Book  V. 


of  a  certain  class  of  little  ones  to  be 
good,  and  go,  like  Goldmary,  through 
the  golden  giite  and  receive  the  shower 
of  gold  and  roses,  for  the  gold  re¬ 
mained  on  her  hair  forever,  and  the 
roses  never  faded  from  her  cheeks; 
besides,  she  was  always  rich.  “Did 
you  ever  go  through  the  golden  gate?” 
one  infant  asked  me  as  I  pictured 
these  glories;  and  when  I  sorrowfully 
replied  “No,”  the  babe  remarked  sen- 
tentlously,  “you  should  have  been 
good  then,  like  Goldmaiy.”  But  the 
little  one  who  can  “take  the  wdshes 
out  of  its  heart  and  project  them  on 
a  screen  of  fancy”  gains  faith  and  an 
idealizing  tendency  which  remain  after 
It  has  outgrown  the  fairy  tales;  for,  as 
('olonel  Parker  sjiys,’  “Fairy  stories 
are  to  the  child  like  the  parables  of 
the  Master:  they  contain  the  seeds  of 
truth,  that  will  germinate  and  fructify 
in  the  child’s  mind  far  better  than 
truth  grown  to  its  full  stature  and  em¬ 
bodied  in  maxims  and  precepts.” 

Unconsciously,  too,  for  the  most 
part,  the  power  of  example  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  child  in  these  old 
tales;  for  the  command  of  the  Master, 
“Go  thou  and  do  likewise,”  need  not 
be  spoken  to  children.  As  Charles 
Dickens  says  in  speaking  of  fairy 
tales,  Forbearance,  courtesy,  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  poor  and  aged,  abhorrence 
of  tyranny  and  brute  force— many 
such  goo<l  things  have  been  nourished 
in  the  child’s  heart  by  this  powerful 
aid.” 

The  true  power  of  example  does  not 
He  in  holding  up  trivial  actions  to  be 
slavishly  copied,  for  we  all  know  that 
“imitation  is  suicide,”  in  small  things 
as  in  great.  This  is  one  reason  why 
the  realistic  children’s  stories  of  the 
goody-goody  type  so  often  fail  in  their 
purpose,  and  only  succeed  in  making 
children  pose,  if  indeed  they  succeed 
in  reaching  them  at  all,  like  the  little 

\ 

*  “Talk!  on  Teacblng.” 
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.girl  of  seven  who  prayed  that  her  dwarfs  and  the  gnomes  are  gathering 
mother  might  become  a  drunkard  In  the  treasures  of  the  earth;  and  she 
■order  that  she  might  reclaim  her,  as  dives  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  where 
did  the  pious  little  Jenny  of  the  story,  the  mermaids  have  reared  their  pal- 
The  same  little  girl  used  to  try  to  go  aces.  Then  there  are  valleys  of  dla- 
to  sleep  on  the  sofa,  with  her  finger  on  inonds,  enchanted  gardens,  where  the 
her  favorite  text  in  her  Bible  when  apples  are  rubies  and  the  plums  to- 
;she  heard  people  coming,  because  pazes,  kingdoms  in  the  air  where  one 
Jenny  had  a  trick  of  going  to  sleep  in  sails  on  chariots  through  pink  and 
this  attitude,  and  her  little  world  used  pearly  clouds,  and  beautiful  meadows 
always  to  come  in  and  admire  her.  at  the  bottom  of  wells  where  the 
Generations  of  the  good  little  Georges  apple-trees  speak  to  Goldmary  and  the 
and  Jennies  have  given  up  their  art-  flowers  smile  at  her. 

Jess  little  ghosts,  and  ceased  mending  But,  it  is  urged,  fairy  tales  are  im- 
their  own  clothes  and  prattling  piously  probable— as  indeed  they  are— they 
about  it  for  the  ediflcatiou  of  other  teach  the  child  nothing,  that  is,  no 
little  boys  and  girls,  and,  alas!  they  solid  facts. 

are  all  forgotten;  but  Red  Riding  If  only  a  genius  could  arise,  and 
Hood,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  the  make  England  believe  that  the  school- 
■Sleeping  Beauty  will  never  die.  They  room  is  a  place  for  training  the  child’s 
belong  to  an  imperishable  golden  age,  heart  and  mind  rather  than  stuffing 
and  they  go  on  forever,  spurring  on  his  head,  we  should  probably  hear  less 
wondering  babes  to  worthy  effort  about  the  value  of  facts.  Human  de- 
The  babes  cannot,  it  is  true,  hope  to  velopment  cannot  take  place  on  right 
imitate  the  doings  of  the  immortal  lines  without  depth  and  cordiality  of 
Jack,  any  more  than  we  may  hope  to  feeling;  and  to  be  effective,  early  edu- 
Imitate  the  doings  of  Brutus  or  Portia,  cation  must  get  at,  and  cultivate, 
for  times  and  circumstances  have  al-  right,  active,  vital  feeling.  Education 
tered;  but  though  the  actions  of  our  which  is  mainly  formal  and  intellec- 
heroes  cannot  be  repeated,  yet  they  tual  is  positively  harmful,  and  narrow- 
awaken  within  us  that  vigor  of  feel-  ness  of  sympathy  and  hardness  of  dis¬ 
ing  upon  which  the  actions  are  based,  position  result  from  the  mind  being 
Fairy  tales,  too,  prepare  the  child  stored  only  with  facts, 
for  poetry.  They  form  the  beginnings  To  come  back  to  our  fairy  tale.  We 
of  literature— Indeed  they  are  lltera-  shall  And,  If  we  look  into  it,  at  the 
ture,  being  “part  of  the  current  coin  heart  of  the  real  old  fairy  tale  a  great 
■of  the  world’s  intercourse.”  We  can-  universal  truth,  and  it  is  this  truth 
not  all  hope  to  be  classical  scholars,  which  gives  the  fairy  tale  its  grip  on 
but  all  may  be  steeped  in  folk-lore  and  the  generations. 

heroic  romance  in  childhood,  when  the  Fairy  tales  are  histories  of  human 
imagination  is  fresh  and  ke<m,  and  so  nature,  which  does  not  change,  as 
acquire  a  share  of  the  old-world  cul-  much  as  would  be  expected,  in  a  few 
ture.  thousand  years.  We  are  all  persecuted 

The  old  fairy  tales  too  are  full  of  princesses,  stupid  ogres,  wicked 
the  poetry  of  forest  life  and  of  unseen  dwarfs  and  handsome  princes,  if  only 
nature,  and  this  satisfies  the  child’s  we  were  able  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
sense  of  mystery,  wonder  and  awe.  each  others’  disguises;  and  it  is  be- 
With  his  wonder  book  he  penetrates  cause  fairy  tales  are  so  true  that  they 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  where,  go  on  satisfying  the  heart  of  childhood 
in  caves  ribbed  with  bars  of  gold,  the  through  the  centuries. 
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What  kind  of  fairy  tales  are  to  be 
used  in  the  schoolroom?  is  often  asked. 

And  the  answer  is,  only  those 
worthy  of  the  name  of  literature.  And 
these  are:  firstly,  the  fairy  tale  proper, 
or  nursery  tale,  which  is  the  German 
Mdrchen;  secondly,  those  stories  which 
powerful  pens  threw  off  in  happy  mo¬ 
ments  of  fancy;  and  thirdly.  Sagas. 
Children  readily  appreciate  what  is 
great,  and  in  their  hearts  they  despise 
the  feeble  little  stories  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  written  down  to  them  under 
the  name  of  Kindergarten  literature 
and  the  like.  It  is  a  tolerably  safe 
rule  to  refuse  to  admit  into  the  school¬ 
room  any  fairy  tales  that  might  not  be 
considered  classic. 

The  fairy  tales  proper  come  to  us 
from  a  time  when  the  world  was 
young,  direct  from  the  period  to  which 
the  child  belongs.  These  folk  tales 
are  the  literature  of  simple  people,  to 
whom  everything  is  a  symbol;  and 
every  incident  in  the  old  round  of  joy, 
pain,  birth,  love  and  death  has  gath¬ 
ered  meaning  for  centuries.  There  is 
a  beautiful  simplicity  and  directness  of 
motive  about  these  old  tales  which  the 
child  loves.  Thus  we  find  the  queen 
in  her  parlor  eating  bread  and  honey, 
and  the  king  w’ith  his  golden  crown  on 
his  head  counting  his  bags  of  gold, 
and  the  maid  of  honor  fetching  a  pail 
of  water.  These  stories,  too,  all  end 
happily,  and  this  satisfies  that  craving 
for  poetical  justice  so  strong  in  little 
children. 

The  child’s  keen  insight  readily  de¬ 
tects  the  ring  of  true  gold,  and  those 
stories  which  endure  in  this  world, 
apart  from  the  folk  stories,  are  those 
which  originated  in  powerful  brains. 

Perrault,  the  mathematician,  wrote 
Blue  Beard;  Southey,  the  Three  Bears; 
Goldsmith,  probably,  WTOte  Goody  Two- 
Shoes;  Indeed,  nobody  else  could  have 
written  it,  so  why  should  we  qualify 
the  statement?  Then  there  was  Bun- 
yan,  with  his  Pilgrim’s  Progress;  De¬ 


foe,  with  his  Robinson  Crusoe;  Swift, 
with  his  Gulliver's  Travels;  Thackeray, 
with  his  Rose  and  the  King;  and  never, 
never  must  we  forget  Hans  Anderseu,. 
that  curious  Danish  genius,  with  the- 
soul  of  a  woman  and  the  heart  of  a 
child.  He,  more  than  any  other,  has-- 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  old  world 
tales,  and  his  whimsical  simplicity  ap¬ 
peals  to  all  children  and  all  whose 
hearts  refuse  to  grow  old.  He  under¬ 
stands  the  child’s  sympathy  with  the- 
entire  universe;  for  trees,  insects, 
plants,  nay,  even  the  stars  and  the- 
moon,  are  the  child’s  comrades,  and 
talk  his  language  and  listen  to  his  con¬ 
fidences.  The  limited  mind  of  the- 
mature  reader  can  hardly  retain  its 
sanity  among  Audei’sen’s  crowds  of 
storks,  slugs,  apple-trees,  cats,  hens,, 
swallows,  green-peas,  peg-tops,  tin  sol¬ 
diers,  and  gingerbread  cakes,  all  of' 
which  converse  with  an  astonishing, 
lucidity  and  an  amazing  indivWuality;: 
and  they  all  think  the  child’s  thoughts,, 
talk  his  language,  and  see  the  world! 
as  he  sees  it.  Anderseu,  too,  never 
.outrages  the  ethics  of  the  fairy-world,, 
as  does  the  modern  fairy  tale,  with  its 
complex  motives  and  fantastic  imag¬ 
inings.  He  is  always  quaint,  graceful; 
and  true  to  the  canons  of  poetical  jus¬ 
tice,  as  laid  down  in  ail  good  fairy 
tales.  So  let  it  be  granted  that  all', 
fairy  stories  written  in  strong,  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  suitable  language,  by  great 
writers  may  be  safely  put  before  chil¬ 
dren,  and  among  these  Andersen’s- 
stories  are  preemlhent. 

Then  there  are  the  Sagas.  These  are- 
stories  of  definite-  beings,  usually  hav¬ 
ing  a  definite-  locality  assigned  to> 
them,  who  once  really  lived;  for  the 
Saga  treads  earthly  ways  more  than 
the  fairy  tale,  and  often  mingles  real' 
historic  fact  with-  its  romances.  Dick 
Whittington,  Lady  GodiVa,  Robin  Hood, 
and  King  Arthur  are  stories  of  this 
class  as  well  as  the  stories  of  Ulysses 
and  Siegfried'..  Sti gas  form  the  connect- 
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Ing  link  between  the  fairy  tale  and 
true  history;  but  the  educational  value 
of  Sagas  is  anothef  theme,  and  merits 
a  special  consideration  of  Its  own. 

The  choice  of  the  fairy  tale  Is  im¬ 
portant.  They  should  be  true  to  the 
principles  of  good  literature,  simple, 
naive,  rich  In  incidents  and  relation¬ 
ships,  and  neither  vulgar,  foolish,  nor 
sentimental.  All  stories  which  frighten 
children,  as  well  as  those  which  glo¬ 
rify  cunning  and  trickery,  should  be 
avoided.  The  folk  and  fairy  lore  of 
the  district  should  supply  teachers 
with  some  material. 

I’rofessor  Rein  of  Jena,  who  has 
worked  out  the  material  suitable  for 
the  eight  classes  of  the  primary 
schools,  very  happily  chooses  his  fairy 
tales  from  Grimm;  and  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Thuringia  this  is  appropriate, 
for  the  brothers  Grimm  gathered 
many  of  their  stories  directly  from 
the  lips  of  the  Thurlngian  peasants, 
who  had  received  them  as  oral  tradi¬ 
tions  from  remote  ancestors.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Dornburg,  a  castle  on  a  hill 
near  Jena,  full  of  memories  of  Goethe, 
is  built  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
palace  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  stood; 
and  as  one  climbs  through  the  bushes 
to  the  summit,  one  is  thrilled  again 
and  again  by  the  thought  that  the 
prince  cut  his  way  through  the  briar 
roses  on  this  very  spot,  in  those  dear, 
dim,  old  days  which  will  never  come 
again  except  in  the  dreams  of  children 
and  the  visions  of  poets. 

The  teacher  must  tell  the  story  to 
the  children,  for  the  voice  is  more 
effective  than  the  printed  book.  All 
superfluities  of  language  must  be 
avoided;  these  only  bore  a  child.  He 
wants  the  story  simply  and  directly, 
without  unnecessarj’^  moralizing.  Skil¬ 
ful  detail  delights  him.  The  language 
must  be  true,  simple,  and  strong,  with¬ 
out  any  striving  after  mere  decorative 
effect.  The  true  story-teller  for  little 
children  needs  to  be  something  of  an 
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artist,  as  well  as  something  of  a  poet 
and  a  dramatist— and  true  story-tellers 
are  nearly  always  women.  She  should 
also  possess  a  good  deal  of  literary 
feeling,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of 
fairy  tales.  If  she  happens  to  believe 
In  fairies  so  much  the  better,  but,  at 
any  rate,  she  must  once  have  believed 
in  them,  and  she  must  remember  all 
about  her  beliefs.  In  telling  her  story 
to  her  class,  she  must  be  simple,  con¬ 
crete,  and  sufBciently  passionate.  Sim¬ 
plicity  is  perhaps  the  greatest  difll- 
culty.  It  means  selecting  the  essen¬ 
tials  and  presenting  them  clearly  as- 
well  as  picturesquely.  To  be  concrete- 
she  must  be  able  to  draw  rapidly  oa 
the  blackboard,  and  use  colored  chalks. 
“The  king  and  queen  lived  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  palace.”  “See,  here  it  Is,  here  are 
the  towers,  the  windows,  the  gardens;, 
and  here  was  a  stream  where  water- 
lilies  grew,”  “The  queen  often  sat  on. 
a  marble  seat  by  the  stream.”  “Look!; 
here  is  the  seat.”  “One  day  a  frog 
hopped  out  of  the  water.”  Then  the- 
frog  is  drawn,  with  his  intelligent  eye- 
fixed  on  the  queen.  All  this  fascinates- 
the  children  as  the  magic  story  grows 
under  the  teacher’s  hands.  “It  is  like 
being  in  fairyland  to  hear  that  teacher 
tell  us  tales,”  said  an  eager  child  of 
six  one  day  after  a  fairy  tale  lesson; 
and  indeed  It  was,  for  we  all  listened 
spellbound,  the  critical  spectators  as 
well  as  the  children. 

The  passionate  teacher,  who  feels 
the  beauty  of  her  theme  and  believes 
in  it,  can  easily  Impart  her  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  all  her  pupils,  and  make  them 
aware  of  the  human  spirit  working 
within  them. 

Stolid,  frigid,  and  superior  people 
should  never  teach  little  children,  and 
never  be  allowed  to  tell  fairy  tales. 

But  the  teacher  of  literature,  espe¬ 
cially  if  she  has  to  deal  with  little 
children,  must,  like  the  poet,  be  bom, 
for  she  certainly  can  never  be  made. 

Catherine  I.  Dodd. 
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A  GENERATION  IN  A  CITY  PULPIT. 

BY  DR.  JOSEPH  PABKEB. 


Thirty-three  years  ago,  September, 
18G9,  an  experiment  was  undertaken  in 
a  City  pulpit  which  not  a  few  even 
friendly  observers  regarded  as  almost 
hopeless  and  desperate.  In  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  that  experiment  some  things 
have  happened  which  may  be  of  at 
least  momentary  interest  to  public 
men  and  others  who  watch  the  ways 
and  the  habits  of  City  life.  A  genera¬ 
tion  in  lA>ndon  is  diCFerent  from  a 
generation  not  only  anywhere  else,  but 
different  from  a  generation  even  in 
Its  own  growing  suburbs.  Old  Bailey 
and  Clapham-common,  for  example, 
are  not  the  same  London,  neither  is 
Shoreditch  to  be  thought  of  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Piccadilly,  though  they  are 
both  included  in  the  same  metropolis. 
In  a  certain  well-understood  sense 
“there  is  nobody  in  the  city  on  Sun¬ 
days”;  the  busy  millions  who  are 
there  on  secular  days  may  be  supposed 
to  have  no  time  In  those  feverish  hours 
for  other-world  affairs.  We  shall,  in 
fact,  never  know  what  hold  religion, 
eceleslastlcally  so-called,  has  on  the 
public  mind  until  that  remarkable 
compound  of  gbostliness  and  com¬ 
merce  has  to  compete.  In  what  may  be 
called  the  open  market,  with  other 
claimants  and  rival  interests.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  shall  we  know  which 
of  two  opposing  worlds  has  the  upper 
hand  in  the  thoughts  and  desires  of 
men.  When  theatres,  concert-halls, 
picture  galleries,  and  popular  amuse¬ 
ments  of  all  sorts  are  in  full  and  ap¬ 
proved  operation  on  Sundays,  we  shall 
know  exactly  how  far  religion  holds 
Its  own.  At  present,  and  for  many 
centuries,  religion  has  enjoyed  a  kind 
of  monopoly  of  one  day  In  the  week. 
Sunday  has  been  emphatically  church 
day.  Hardly  any  other  place  is  avail¬ 


able.  Theatres,  music-halls,  concert- 
rooms,  picture  galleries  are,  us  a  rule, 
on  Sunday  all  in  darkness  and  silence. 
It  almost  comes  to  Hobson’s  choice,  or 
has  done  until  within  thirty  years— go 
to  church  or  go  nowhere.  Not  to  go  to 
church  on  Sunday  was  once  a  kind  of 
disgrace;  certainly  it  gave  rise  to'  a 
good  deal  of  comment  and  disquieting 
suspicion.  Why  does  not  your  neigh¬ 
bor  go  to  church?  Is  he  a  rampant  in- 
ddel  or,  at  least,  a  contemptuous  Gal- 
lio?  He  was,  at  all  events,  a  marked 
man,  to  be  accounted  for.  All  this, 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  has  been 
largely  changed— changed  not  by  an 
organized  and  aggressive  revolution  in 
manners,  but  quietly,  imperceptibly, 
and  little  by  little,  a  kind  of  night  and 
day  action,  men  hardly  knowing 
whether  It  was  done  by  day  or  by 
night;  but  that  it  has  been  done  is  a 
fact  at  once  glaring  and  indisputable. 
Speaking  in  full  view  of  many  dis¬ 
tinct  and  impressive  exceptions,  It 
may  be  said  that  England  has  now  no 
medieval  Sunday.  Marked  inroads 
have  been  made  on  that  ecclesiastical 
monopoly.  England  has  liberalized 
and  modernized  its  characteristic 
Sunday  into  a  very  pale  and  harmless 
figure.  The  Church  herself,  in  all  her 
communions,  has  assisted  the  meta¬ 
morphosis.  The  battle  has  not  always 
been  between  Sabbatarianism  and  an¬ 
ti-Sabbatarianism;  it  has  often  been, 
not  a  battle,  indeed,  but  a  surrender, 
simply  a  quiet  giving  up  of  tradition¬ 
al  claims  and  a  concession  hardly  dis¬ 
quieted  by  a  murmur.  Men  who 
awoke  on  Sunday  morning  with  firm 
sabbatic  convictions  have  spent  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  in  social 
functions  supposed  to  be  more  lively 
than  hymn-singing  or  sermon-hearing. 
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For  a  time  there  was  a  great  outcry 
against  every  attempt  to  continental¬ 
ize  the  English  Sunday,  forgetting 
that  before  Sunday  can  be  realiy  con¬ 
tinentalized  we  must  first  continental¬ 
ize  the  English  climate.  The  fickle 
weather  always  stands  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  catastrophe  of  a  French 
Sunday.  The  weather  is  still  ortho¬ 
dox  enough  to  vote  with  the  church, 
or,  if  it  does  not  actually  fill  the 
church,  it  maliciously  soaks  the  band 
and  makes  the  park  a  pool,  thus  indi¬ 
rectly  suggesting  the  neighboring 
church  as  at  least  a  temporary  shelter. 

In  the  lapse  of  a  generation  we  have 
seen  enough  to  give  us  heart  about 
Sunday  and  all  the  questions  related 
to  it,  or  bound  up  with  its  fortunes.  It 
Is  a  remarkable  fact,  so  far  as  my  ex¬ 
perience  goes,  that  nothing  that  has 
been  deliberately  organized  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Sunday  has  ever  succeeded. 
For  a  time  it  has  made  a  splash,  but 
the  day  of  grief  has  sooner  or  later 
darkened  upon  it.  This  fact  cannot  be 
put  amongst  the  superstitions;  it  is  too 
bulky  a  fact  to  permit  of  such  easy 
disposal.  For  a  time,  as  I  have  ad¬ 
mitted,  there  may  be  much  hilarious 
shouting  and  mighty  bragging  by  un- 
spirltual  men,  but  the  laugh  of  the  de¬ 
risive  heavens  has  always  announced 
the  rout  of  the  assailant  and  the  filing 
of  his  petition  in  bankruptcy.  I  put 
my  hand  to  this  as  to  an  affidavit.  I 
will  go  further  and  testify  that  within 
my  personal  observation  no  hetero¬ 
doxy  permanently  thrives.  Even 
magic-lanterns  “have  their  day  and 
cease  to  be.”  They  are  toys  for  a  sea¬ 
son  only.  Odd  practices,  eccentric  doc¬ 
trines,  fads,  megrims,  and  all  sorts  of 
Intellectual  curiosities  may  flourish  for 
a  time,  but  “having  no  deepness  of 
earth  they  soon  wither  away.”  False 
doctrine  however  eloquently  expound¬ 
ed,  hardly  ever  pays  its  own  rent. 
Many  a  startling  heterodoxy  Intended 
to  bring  in  an  intellectual  renaissance 


has  had  its  light  cut  off  by  some  sor¬ 
did  gas  company,  callously  indifferent 
to  modern  speculation  and  the  artistic 
temperament.  Account  for  it  as  we 
may,  it  is  the  Gospel  old  and  undefiled 
that  alone  can  stand  the  wear  and  tear 
of  time,  and  grow  younger  with  the 
wasting  years.  The  only  thing  that  is 
really  new  is  the  Christian  Evangel, 
and  that  is  because  its  newness  is 
really  old.  When  Time  draws  a 
draught  of  water  from  a  surface  pool 
she  mocks  the  world’s  thirst;  only 
when  she  draws  from  eternal  springs 
is  she  the  servant  and  messenger  of 
God.  In  the  last  thirty-three  years  I 
have  seen  enough  dead  theories,  ex¬ 
ploded  nightmares,  and  discarded 
hypotheses  to  make  a  full-sized  ceme¬ 
tery.  They  have  gone  the  way  of  all 
the  earth.  They  flamboyantly  entered 
the  world  as  an  amateur  military 
band,  and  coughed  their  way  out  of  it 
as  a  squad  of  consumptive  tramps. 
Whenever  a  preacher  has  a  new  and 
sparkling  theory  in  religion,  I  know 
that  the  first  nail  in  his  cofiin  has  been 
driven  and  clinched. 

Another  point  of  special  significance 
and  momentousness  is  the  easy  way 
in  which  some  men,  of  unquestionable 
sincerity,  come,  in  course  of  time,  to 
disregard  their  own  signature.  This 
is  the  case  in  a  remarkable  degree  in 
reference  to  matters  of  creed  and  fel¬ 
lowship.  When  a  man  deliberately 
elects  to  join  a  body  of  Christians  by 
solemnly  accepting  all  its  fundamental 
beliefs,  is  he  at  liberty  to  change  or 
modify  his  faith  ’'Ithout  giving  notice 
to  his  co-believers?  Would  the  signing 
of  a  commercial  partnership  deed  not 
require  certain  obligations  to  be  hon¬ 
orably  complied  with?  I  do  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  a  man  expanding,  or  even  dis¬ 
avowing,  any  mechanical  creed,  but  I 
do  object  to  a  signature  being  re¬ 
duced  to  a  dead  letter.  The  signature 
should  be  the  man.  Let  the  man.  If 
so  minded,  change  his  creed,  but  at 
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the  same  time  let  him  not  think  that 
he  can  with  honor  take  orthodox 
money  for  teaching  heterodox  doc¬ 
trine.  Let  alt  things  be  done  in  open 
day.  No  teacher  is,  for  example,  at 
liberty  to  teach  Unitarian  doctrine  in 
a  Trinitarian  pulpit,  or  fice  versa.  For 
my  own  part,  1  would  not  sign  a  bind¬ 
ing  and  Unal  creed  drawn  up  by  my 
own  hand,  because  words  change  their 
applications,  standpoints  vary  day  by 
day,  even  atmosphere  follows  the  laws 
of  evolution,  and  the  intinite  can  never 
be  tinally  expressed  in  termsof  time  and 
space.  God  must,  in  mere  decency,  be  left 
some  room  even  in  his  own  Church. 
A  creed  that  docs  not  admit  of  expan¬ 
sion  may  be  a  useful  guide-post,  but 
a  living  fruit-tree  it  can  never  be.  Why 
do  intelligent  men  sign  creeds?  By  a 
large  exercise  of  faith  a  man  might 
possibly  sign,  at  least  temporarily,  the 
multiplication  table,  because  its  daring 
assumptions  (by  no  means  so  innocent 
as  they  look)  have  approved  them¬ 
selves  to  the  general  mind,  but  arith¬ 
metic  must  by  its  very  nature  differ 
from  theology.  What  I  insist  upon  is 
ithat,  having  signed  a  creed,  every 
man  is  bound  to  honor  his  own  signa¬ 
ture  until  he  has  publicly  and  perhaps 
penitently  withdrawn  it.  Illumination 
resulting  in  expansion  does  not  imply 
either  falsehood  or  inconsistency  on 
the  part  of  the  individual.  Tribute 
must  always  be  paid  to  increasing 
light. 

During  the  last  generation  very  no¬ 
ticeable  changes  have  taken  place  In 
the  art  and  practice  of  preaching.  Ar- 
tiilcialism  has  been  largely  replaced  by 
reality.  Common  sense  has  supersed¬ 
ed  yeasty  rhetoric.  Melvillism  is  dead; 
Croly  no  longer  heads  a  school;  Robert 
Hall  is  all  but  forgotten;  the  Clayton- 
lan  cult  Is  quietly  laughed  at  as  a 
grotesque  shadow  of  a  past  never  to 
be  reinstated.  To-day  the  man  who 
would  preach  with  true  and  lasting  ef¬ 
fect  must  be  sincere,  intelligent,  and 


sympathetic— in  a  word,  he  must  be  a 
man,  a  teacher,  a  friend.  Preaching 
is  the  most  impertinent  of  all  imperti¬ 
nences,  if  there  be  not  behind  it  and 
round  about  it  a  sense  of  authority 
other  and  better  than  human.  The 
preacher  must  deliver  a  positive  and 
authorized  message  rather  than  sug¬ 
gest  tentative  and  variable  theories; 
he  must  have  an  articulate  and  ur¬ 
gent  Gospel,  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
exploit  his  latest  invention  in  pulpit 
dreams.  What  preacher  does  not  re¬ 
member  the  time  w’hen  he  could  never 
satisfactorily  conclude  a  sermon  ex¬ 
cept  “amid  the  wreck  of  matter  and 
the  crasli  of  -worlds,”  yet  who  would 
now,  in  the  twentieth  century,  wil¬ 
lingly  break  up  the  world  and  sit  down 
upon  the  hot  ashes  of  his  native  sphere 
even  in  a  hysterical  peroration?  Here 
and  there  windy  rhetoricians  are  still 
to  be  found,  but  the  condemnation  of 
death  is  written  upon  their  gusty 
w’ork,  and  they  are  doomed  to  early 
oblivion. 

They  begin  in  words,  and  in  words 
they  will  end.  Intelligent,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  and  experimental  preaching 
will  never  lack  audience  and  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Such  preaching  happily  prevails 
in  all  churches  to-day.  He  who 
preaches  to  broken  hearts  preaches  to 
all  generations  and  to  all  degrees  of 
intelligence. 

A  few  thumb-nail  sketches  must  suf¬ 
fice  for  the  rest. 

To-day,  for  instance,  there  is  no  such 
firm  as  Dombey  and  Son.  That  old 
firm  Is  now  Son  and  Dombey.  The  el¬ 
der  Dombey  who  founded  the  firm  and 
lived  above  the  business  pensively  re¬ 
calls  the  past,  whilst  “son,”  clgaretted 
and  beflowered,  drives  a  smart  span 
constantly  in  danger  of  making  a  pro¬ 
longed  call  In  Basinghall-street. 

To-day  there  Is  no  such  sequence  as 
master  and  man.  That  has  gone  with 
the  categories  of  Aristotle.  Demos 
Is  on  the  box-seat,  and  the  master 
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bus  to  be  taken  where  the  driver  *  journalism  has  made  privacy  impossl- 
pleases.  ble.  What  with  telegrams,  telephones, 

To-day  there  Is  no  such  picturesque  Interviews,  cables,  and  fertile  imagl- 
gradation  as  mistress  and  maid.  The  nation,  private  life  has  disappeared, 
well-known  passage  “As  the  eyes  of  The  hearthstone  has  been  exchanged 
a  maiden  are  unto  the  hands  of  her  for  the  housetop.  Life  is  now  in  very 
mistress”  will  soon  be  “revised”  into  deed  a  variety  of  “the  open-air  treat- 
“As  the  eyes  of  a  mistress  are  unto  ment.” 

the  hands  of  her  maid”— meals,  holl-  And  yet  the  quenchless  world  lives 
days,  and  hospitalities  must  be  ar-  on,  and  in  a  rough  way  thrives  and 
ranged  to  please  the  cook  and  house-  fattens.  The  world,  happily,  is  not  Its 
maid.  own  engineer.  “There  is  a  divinity 

To-day  it  is  not  true  that  “he  who  that  shapes  our  ends.”  Have  faith  in 
pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune”;  on  the  God.  Generations  come  and  go  on 
contrary,  he  who  pays  the  piper  must  leaden  feet,  but  the  God  of  generations 
take  whatever  tune  the  piper  likes  dwells  in  the  abiding  tabernacle 
best  to  play  and  be  thankful  that  the  whence  all  the  hidden  wonders  of 
trombone  is  not  thrown  at  his  head.  ages  pass  slowly  but  vividly  across 
To-day  there  is  no  privacy.  Gutter  the  plane  of  time. 
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A  street  half  decked  with  shade  and  sun, 

A  last  year’s  leaf  along  it  blown, 

A  gray  wall  where  green  lichens  run; 

Like  water  falling  on  dry  stone, 

A  robin’s  ripe  notes  dropping  one  by  one. 

Sad  sun  and  shade  and  sadness  over  all 
The  distance  blended  Into  solemn  hues. 

On  the  warm  air  suspended  as  a  pall 
The  sweetness  dying  violets  diffuse. 

While  from  a  single  tree  the  ashen  elm-flowers  fall. 

At  the  street’s  sudden  end  a  shining  square, 

The  sunny  threshold  of  an  open  door. 

Thick  with  the  dust  of  an  untrodden  stair 
That  leads  beyond  me  to  the  upper  floor— 

Then  memory  halts— it  dares  not  enter  there. 

Ellen  Olasffoto. 
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IN  DANISH  AND  RUSSIAN  OLD-AGE  HOMES. 


Were  I  a  woru-out  worker,  depend¬ 
ent  for  my  dally  bread  on  the  charity 
of  my  fellows,  I  should  certainly  wish 
to  change  my  nationality,  and  to  be¬ 
come,  without  a  moment’s  delay,  either 
a  Dune,  an  Austrian,  or  a  llusslan. 
For  of  all  the  nations  In  Europe  these 
three  best  understand  how  to  deal  with 
the  old  and  destitute,  how  to  secure 
peace  and  comfort  In  their  latter  days 
for  the  folk  who  have  fallen  behind 
in  the  race.  In  England  a  visit  to  any 
of  the  abodes  where  the  aged  poor  are 
housed  Is,  as  a  rule,  more  depressing 
than  a  visit  to  a  prison:  at  every  turn 
one  sees  a  troubled,  discontented  face, 
or  bears  a  voice  that  tells  of  hopeless 
misery.  In  Denmark,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  on  the  contrary,  the  homes 
reserved  for  the  old  people  are  the 
brightest  and  cheeriest  of  resorts;  after 
an  hour  spent  there.  It  Is  the  outside 
world  that  seems  gloomy  and  care- 
worn.  The  heartiest  burst  of  laughter 
I  ever  heard  In  St.  Petersburg,  I  heard 
In  an  old-age  home;  while  In  Vienna 
working  men  and  women  betake  them¬ 
selves  Instinctively  for  consolation, 
when  things  go  wrong  with  them,  to 
the  Versorgungshaus  garden.  As  for 
Copenhagen - 

Some  little  time  ago  a  distinguished 
Englishman  excited  great  amusement 
in  Copenhagen  by  solemnly  announc¬ 
ing,  after  a  visit  to  an  old-age  home, 
that  England  could  not  possibly  afford 
to  provide  for  her  worn-out  workers 
as  Denmark  provides  for  hers.  He 
had  noted  the  many  little  comforts 
with  which  the  inmates  are  surround¬ 
ed;  had  noted  how  well  they  fare  in 
all  respects,  how  contentedly  and  hap¬ 
pily  they  live;  and  he  had  therefore 
taken  It  for  granted  that  such  places 
must  be  expensive  luxuries.  Were  be 
to  give  a  little  more  attention  to  the 


subject,  however,  he  would  find— and 
the  fact,  let  us  hope,  would  set  him 
a-thinking— that  although  the  cost  of 
living  is  as  high  in  Copenhagen  as  in 
London,  the  average  cost  per  head  In 
Danish  old-age  homes  is  considerably 
lower  than  in  English  workhouses.  But 
then  Denmark  obtains  good  value  for 
every  penny  she  spends  on  her  poor, 
whereas  England— there  are  English 
workhouses  where  the  ofilcials  cost 
more  than  the  paupers. 

Although  I  was  never  yet  In  an  old- 
age  home,  whether  Danish,  Austrian, 
or  Russian,  where  life  was  not  w'ell 
worth  living,  among  old-age  homes  as 
among  all  things  else  there  are  better 
and  worse;  and  the  very  best  are  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Danish.  No  other  country, 
indeed,  deals  at  once  so  kindly  and  so 
wisely  with  her  aged  poor  as  Denmark; 
there  is  no  clubbing  together  of  the 
old  people  there,  no  herding  of  the 
worthy  with  the  worthless.  On  the 
contrary,  infinite  trouble  Is  taken  to 
sift  them  and  sort  them,  so  that  the 
precise  treatment  he— or  she— merits 
may  be  secured  for  each  one  of  them. 
In  Denmark  no  respectable  old  man  or 
woman  need  ever  become  a  pauper;  no 
respectable  old  man  or  woman  ever 
ciosses  the  threshold  of  a  workhouse. 
Should  a  man- or  a  woman— who  has 
completed  bis  sixtieth  year,  find  him¬ 
self  without  the  wherewithal  on  which 
to  live,  be  applies  to  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  not  for  pauper  relief,  but  for  old- 
age  relief;  and  this,  by  the  law  of  1891, 
they  are  bound  to  grant  him,  provid¬ 
ing  he  can  prove  not  only  that  his  des¬ 
titution  Is  owing  to  no  fault  of  bis 
own,  but  that  he  has  led  a  decent  life, 
has  worked  hard  and  been  thrifty;  and 
that,  during  the  ten  previous  years,  be 
has  neither  received  a  single  penny 
as  poor-relief,  nor  been  guilty  of  va- 
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grancy,  nor  of  begging.  The  old  people 
who  fulfil  these  conditions  are  placed 
In  a  class  apart  from  ordinary  paupers, 
In  the  privileged  class:  they  are  the 
veterans  of  Industry,  and  the  position 
they  hold  among  their  fellows  Is  much 
the  same  as  that  held  by  Invalided 
soldiers.  Although  they  are  housed, 
fed,  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation,  they  are  neither  regarded  nor 
treated  in  any  way  us  paupers.  In 
Denmark  the  word  “pauper”  is  never 
applied  to  anyone  above  sixty,  unless 
It  be  a  case  of  Tekel.  Infinite  trouble 
is  taken,  indeed,  to  keep  the  members 
of  the  privileged  class  free  from  every¬ 
thing  that  smacks  of  pauperism;  local 
authorities  are  forbidden  by  law  to 
house  them  under  the  same  roof  as 
paupers,  or  to  allow  pauper  officials  to 
Interfere  with  them.  The  old  men  re¬ 
tain  their  votes,  ail  their  other  rights 
as  citizens  too;  and  this  in  itself  raises 
an  insuperable  bar  between  them  and 
paupers;  for  paupers  in  Denmark  have 
no  civic  rights  worth  mentioning— not 
even  the  right  to  get  married.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  privileged  class  who  have 
relatives  able  and  willing  to  take  care 
of  them,  or  who  are  strong  enough  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  are  each  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  small  annuity,  and  the 
rest  are  lodged  in  old-age  homes. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  doors  of  the 
Danish  old-age  homes  are  closed  inex¬ 
orably  against  all  excepting  those  who 
have  led  decent  honest  lives,  gives  to 
the  inmates  of  these  places  a  certain 
standing  in  the  world,  which  is  to 
them  an  unfailing  source  of  gratifica¬ 
tion— gratification,  let  it  be  noted,  that 
costs  not  a  single  penny.  Far  from 
any  discredit  being  attached  to  living 
in  an  old-age  home,  it  is  regarded  as 
an  honor  to  be  there,  as  a  proof  of 
established  respectability  and  general 
worthiness.  And  all  that  this  means 
to  the  honest  poor,  only  the  poor  them¬ 
selves  know.  I  once  found  a  worthy 
old  couple  within  hailing  distance  of 


starvation.  They  had  been  living  for 
months  as  the  veriest  sparrows  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  face,  they  said, 
the  disgrace  of  going  to  the  workhouse. 
In  these  Danish  homes  it  is  delightful 
to  see  how  the  inmates,  especially  the 
old  women,  plume  themselves  on  being 
there;  there  is  something  quite  touch¬ 
ing  in  the  dignified,  self-important  airs 
they  give  themselves  on  the  strength 
of  being  recognized  members  of  the 
aged  poor  class.  Evidently  they  look 
on  mere  paupers  much  as  Prussian 
Junkers  look  on  the  rest  of  humanity 
—as  persons  between  whom  and  them¬ 
selves  there  lies  a  deep  gulf.  I  hardly 
ever  passed  an  hour  among  them  but 
some  old  man  or  woman  inquired  anx¬ 
iously  whether  I  was  quite  sure  I 
understood  that  paupers  were  never 
admitted  Into  old-age  homes.  What 
they  were  given  to  eat,  or  wherewithal 
they  were  clothed,  seemed  to  be  a 
matter  of  but  little  account  in  their 
eyes  compared  with  being  free  from 
association  with  the  degraded.  There 
is  nothing  these  old  people  love  quite 
so  much  as  their  afternoon  cups  of 
coffee;  none  the  less  had  they  to  choose 
between  going  without  their  coffee  or 
sitting  side  by  side  while  they  drank 
it  with  those  pariahs,  the  paupers,  in 
every  old-age  home  in  Denmark  there 
would  speedily  be  one  meal  less  a  day 
-this  is  a  point  on  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

“Yes,  I  am  real  glad  and  thankful 
to  be  here,”  an  inmate  of  a  country 
old-age  home  once  Informed  me.  “I 
have  a  better  bed  to  lie  on  than  I  ever 
had  in  my  life  before,  and  I  am  just 
as  comfortable  as  I  can  be.  But,”  she 
hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then  add¬ 
ed,  with  an  odd  little  fiush  on  her  hon¬ 
est  weather-beaten  face,  “I  don’t  think 
I  could  ever  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  come  had  that  lot  been  here.”  Site 
pointed  as  she  spoke  to  the  Fattigga- 
ard,  the  place  where  the  disr^utable 
poor,  ex-loafers  and  drunkards,  are 
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liuUHod  In  their  old  age.  Her  runiurk 
WUH  Ki't‘eted  with  u  little  uiuruiur  of 
*4yiui>uthy  by  the  other  old  woiueii  in 
the  room,  who  all  aKi'eed  that  the  home 
would  he  Biioilt  completely  If  they 
inuHt  Hhare  It  with  all  HortH  and  condi- 

tlOllH. 

Not  only  are  theHe  limtitutionB  re- 
aerviHl  excluHlvely  for  the  respectable 
l)oor,  but  the  respectable  poor  are 
tauKht  to  look  on  them  as  their  own 
apecial  i)roperty,  as  the  place  where 
they  have  a  rl^ht  to  be — their  home  in 
fact.  This,  too,  1h  an  unfalliii}'  Hource 
of  Kratillcation  to  the  old  people,  and 
thlH,  too,  costs  not  a  siiiKle  penny. 
Whoever  crosses  the  threshold  of  an 
old-aKe  home,  even  though  it  b(‘  the 
liorKinester  himself,  Koes  there  as  the 
Kuest  of  the  inmates,  and  must  knock 
«it  the  floor  of  each  room  and  wait  for 
permission  before  he  enters.  Then, 
when  he  does  enter,  what  a  flutter  of 
dellRht  there  Is;  what  a  bowing  and 
curtesying  and  handshaking;  for  they 
<learly  love  to  play  the  host,  and  re¬ 
gard  the  entertaining  of  strangers  not 
only  ns  a  duty,  but  ns  one  of  the  great 
pleasures  of  life.  Among  these  old 
Danes  there  Is  no  trace  of  that  dull 
hopelessness,  that  “Just  waiting’’ 
which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of 
the  Ijondon  poor  in  their  old  age;  on 
the  contrary,  1  always  found  them, 
when  I  paid  them  a  visit,  alert,  eager 
for  news,  and  on  enjoyment  bent 
Feeble  though  they  may  be,  many  of 
them,  the  old  men  were  evidently 
keenly  Interested  in  politics;  they  have 
votes.  It  must  be  remembered,  and  are 
extremely  proud  of  the  fact.  Their 
faces  glow  with  delight  as  they  tell 
how  tlie  rival  parties  keep  them  well 
supplied  with  newspapers,  and  send 
carriages  to  take  them  to  the  voting- 
booth  when  the  elction  day  comes 
round.  They  were  staunch  Democrats 
for  the  most  part— at  ministerial  do¬ 
ings  they  were  never  weary  of  cavil¬ 
ling— none  the  less  they  were  all  fer¬ 


vently  loyjil,  1  noticed,  devoted  to  their 
King,  “the  very  best  King  in  the  whole 
world,’’  us  one  of  them  assured  me, 
“although  he  does  make  mistakes 
sometimes.’’  Nor  was  It  only  in  poli¬ 
tics  they  were  Interested;  they  seemed 
quite  in  touch  with  all  that  was  going 
on  both  at  home  and  abroad,  especially 
in  England,  “the  country  where  all 
the  money  comes  from’’;  the  country, 
too,  ns  they  never  failed  to  tell  me, 
“where  our  own  Princess  Is  going  to 
be  Queen  one  day.” 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
lines  on  whicli  tliese  homes  arc  worked 
than  the  fashion  In  which  the  inmates 
and  their  otlicial  caretakers  mutually 
demean  tliemselves.  1  shall  not  easily 
forget  the  lofty  dignity  with  which  a 
poor  bed-ridden  old  dame  informed  me, 
one  day,  that  her  servant  of  course 
came  at  once  when  she  rang!  And  the 
olllcials  attached  to  the  homes  are  not 
only  111  theorj’,  but  In  reality,  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  inmates.  In  one  of  our 
model  London  workhouses  several 
hundred  decrepit  old  men  and  woiueu 
are  forced  to  get  up  at  sl.x  o’clock  lu 
the  morning,  the  same  time  as  the 
young  and  strung;  and  this  simply  for 
the  sake  of  saving  the  otiicials  the 
trouble  of  making  two  breakfasts!  lu 
Copenhagen  short  work  would  be  made 
of  any  master  or  matron  who  ventured 
even  to  suggest  such  au  arrangement. 
There  the  ottlclals  are  never  allowed 
to  forget  that  it  is  their  business  in  life 
to  make  their  charges  comfortable  and 
happy;  that  they  are  in  the  home,  iu 
fact,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  cook 
for  them,  tend  them,  nurse  them  when 
they  are  ill,  and  give  them  a  helping 
hand  generally.  They  must  watch 
over  them  of  course  and  keep  them 
out  of  hann’s  way;  but  they  have  ex¬ 
press  orders  to  interfere  with  them  as 
little  as  possible.  For  Denmark  bolds, 
and  very  sensibly,  that  as  these  old 
people  are  all  worthy  old  people  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  placed 
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under  authority,  worried,  and  thwarted. 
They  go  to  bed  when  they  like  and  get 
up  when  they  like— within  certain  11m- 
4t8,  of  course— they  go  for  walks,  too, 
and  pay  visits  to  their  friends  just 
•when  the  fancy  seizes  them.  They 
Jead  their  own  lives,  in  fact,  and  go 
their  own  way;  and,  so  long  as  they 
behave  themselves  properly,  and  con¬ 
form  to  the  few  simple  rules  In  force 
for  the  general  good,  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  Interfering  with  them. 
Should  they  abuse  the  liberty  they  en¬ 
joy,  however;  should  they  wax  quar¬ 
relsome  and  thus  prove  an  annoyance 
to  their  fellow-inmates;  should  they 
8i)cnd  their  pocket-money  (for  they 
have  pocket-money,  fourpence  a  week) 
on  beer  and  cause  public  scandal;  or 
should  they  In  any  way  conduct  them¬ 
selves  in  an  unseemly  fashion— things 
are  changed.  In  such  cases  ns  these 
the  master  or  matron  must  of  course 
Intervene;  and,  if  remonstrances  prove 
unavailing,  must  appeal  to  the  inspec¬ 
tor  who  represents  the  local  authori¬ 
ties.  Then  the  offenders  speedily  find 
themselves  bereft  of  their  pocket- 
money  and  forced  to  take  their  walks 
within  the  garden  walls— every  home 
has  a  garden.  They  may  even,  unless 
they  at  once  change  their  ways,  be 
driven  forth  from  the  home  altogether, 
and  sent  to  live  with  the  paupers. 

The  model  old-age  home  for  all  Den¬ 
mark  is  the  new  home  in  Copenhagen, 
which  was  built  and  organized  under 
the  direction  of  Herr  Jacobi,  who,  as 
chief  of  the  Poor  Department,  has  done 
more  than  any  other  man  in  Europe 
to  make  the  world  understand  that  all 
schemes  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  respectable  poor  are  foredoomed, 
unless  based  on  classification.  It  is 
sheer  waste  of  time,  he  declares— and 
no  one  can  speak  with  more  authority 
on  the  subject— trying  to  make  decent 
old  folk  comfortable,  if  you  shut  them 
up  with  folk  who  are  not  decent.  The 
new  home  Is  a  fine  building,  standing 


in  a  large,  beautiful  garden,  and  with 
another  garden  lying  just  beyond.  All 
the  rooms  are  bright  and  cheerful- 
looking,  well  warmed  in  winter,  and 
well  supplied  with  fresh  air  in  sum¬ 
mer;  they  are  prettily  furnished,  too, 
although  as  simply  and  inexpensively 
as  possible.  The  inmates— there  are 
some  four  hundred  of  them— are  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  with  them  when  they 
go  any  of  their  own  little  belongings 
to  which  they  are  specially  attached; 
and  these  things  give  to  the  place  a 
pleasant  touch  of  homeliness  which 
contributes  not  a  little  to  the  comfort 
of  those  who  live  there.  The  old  men 
are  on  one  side  of  the  building;  the 
old  women  on  the  other;  while  the 
married  couples  have  special  quarters 
of  their  own.  There  are  no  dormitories 
in  any  of  the  Danish  homes;  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Danish  as  of  the  English 
poor,  dormitories  are  the  very  abomi¬ 
nation  of  abominations.  In  this  special 
home  all  the  inmates  sleep  in  bedrooms 
—two  of  them  in  some  rooms,  three, 
five,  or  six  in  others.  These  are  their 
own  private  apartments,  the  smoking- 
room  and  sitting-rooms  being  of  course 
common  property. 

In  all  the  Danish  old-age  homes  the 
food  Is  excellent;  but  In  the  Copen¬ 
hagen  home  it  is  better  even  than  else¬ 
where,  as  the  cooking  of  it  is  watched 
over  by  an  expert,  the  former  chef  of 
a  great  restaurant,  who  takes  immense 
pride  in  the  dainty  dishes  he  serves  up 
for  the  city’s  old  pensioners.  Were  he 
to  see  the  hunches  of  hard  beef  that 
in  English  workhouses  are  placed  be¬ 
fore  toothless  old  men  and  women,  he 
would  be  horrified  at  our  extravagance 
as  well  as  at  our  inhumanity.  The 
lucky  old  folk  for  whom  he  caters  have 
every  day  dinners  that  they  can  eat 
in  comfort,  teeth  or  no  teeth,  dinners 
made  up  of  stews  and  broths  and  cun¬ 
ningly  devised  concoctions  of  such 
things  as  sheeps’  heads  and  tripe— all 
at  once  cheaper  and  more  nutritious 
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tbau  beef.  The  dishes  are  always 
highly  seasoned,  just  as  the  class  for 
whom  they  are  provided  like  them; 
aud  they  are  served  quite  hot.  lu  Eng¬ 
lish  workhouses  the  food  is  at  best 
lukewarm.  Then  there  are  sweets  as 
well  as  savouries,  not  heavy  suet  pud¬ 
dings,  but  real  sweets,  soft  and  light, 
made  with  milk  and  covered  with  jam 
sometimes.  And  these  dinners  cost 
less  than  the  midday  meal  in  work- 
houses;  for  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
miracles  that  may  be  wrought  by  good 
cooking  and  skilful  management.  The 
inmates  of  the  homes  have  their  own 
little  stores  of  provisions  and  find  great 
pleasure  therein.  Twice  every  week 
a  supply  of  bread,  ivhite,  gray,  and 
brown,  is  dealt  out  to  them,  as  well  as 
a  supply  of  butter  and  cheese;  and  ev¬ 
ery  day  they  are  each  given  half  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  beer.  First  thing  in  the  morning, 
at  seven  o’clock,  large  cups  of  hot 
milk  are  brought  round  to  them  in 
their  own  rooms.  At  eleven  they  make 
coffee  for  themselves,  unless  they  be 
too  feeble,  in  which  case  it  is  made 
for  them;  at  twelve  they  have  dinner; 
at  three  they  again  make  coffee  for 
themselves;  and  at  five  they  have  tea 
with  cakes  and  whatever  else  the  cook 
may  supply.  And  they  are  as  well 
clothed  as  they  are  fed,  and  as  well 
supplied  with  amusement.  A  military 
band  is  told  off  to  play  for  them  in 
their  garden,  and  there  is  a  special 
theatre  to  which  they  are  admitted 
free.  Little  wonder  they  sleep  well  o’ 
nights  and  face  the  world  cheerily 
daring  the  day. 

Large  towns  must  of  course  have 
large  old-age  homes,  and  the  home  in 
Copenhagen  is  certainly  perfect  in  its 
way.  Still  In  Denmark  It  is  not  the 
large  homes,  but  the  small  ones,  those 
In  country  districts,  that  are  the  most 
attractive  of  alL  There  is  one,  for  in¬ 
stance,  at  Fredensborg,  only  a  good 
stone’s  throw  away  from  the  famous 
palace,  that  is  quite  charming.  It  is 


a  low  white  building,  nestling  in  the 
side  of  a  hill,  well  sheltered  from  cold! 
winds,  and  face  to  face  with  the  sun. 
A  passer-by  would  take  it  assuredly 
for  an  old  farmhouse,  standing  as  it 
does  in  a  beautiful  old-fashioned  gar¬ 
den,  one  of  the  sort  in  which  holly¬ 
hocks  and  lavender  always  grow.  Un¬ 
der  the  trees  there  is  a  summer-house 
where  the  old  people  have  their  coffee 
when  the  weather  is  fine;  for  there  are 
only  some  sixteen  of  them  and  they 
live  together  as  one  family,  although 
they  each  have  a  little  private  room 
to  which  they  can  retire  when  they 
wish  for  solitude.  This  home  is  the 
joint  property  of  three  villages,  which 
also  own  jointly  a  workhouse  and  a 
forced-labor  house.  Now  that  they  are 
compelled  to  provide  a  home  for  the 
respectable  poor  apart  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  paupers,  neighboring  communal 
authorities  often  enter  into  some  such 
partnership  as  this.  There  are  com¬ 
munes,  however,  that  prefer  keeping 
the  entire  control  of  their  institutions 
in  their  own  hands;  and  in  these  cases 
the  arrangement  adopted  is  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  which  would  now  be  in 
force  in  England  had  Mr.  Hutton’s 
Cottage  Home  Bill  become  law.  A 
better-class  working  man  and  his  wife- 
are  Installed  in  a  comfortably  fur¬ 
nished  house,  and  what  respectable 
aged  poor  there  are  homeless  in  the 
village  are  sent  to  live  with  them  un¬ 
der  the  close  surveillance  of  the  com¬ 
munal  authorities.  It  is  on  the  com¬ 
munal  authorities  that  the  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  themanagementof  thehome 
rests  in  the  country,  just  as  it  is  on 
the  municipality  that  it  rests  in  towns. 
The  cost  of  the  homes  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  State  and  the  commune,  or 
the  municipality,  as  the  case  may  be, 
one  half  of  it  being  defrayed  out  of 
the  yield  of  the  beer  tax  and  the  other 
half  out  of  the  local  rates. 

I  have  visited  old-age  homes  in  all 
parts  of  Denmark,  in  large  towns,  in 
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email  towns,  and  in  country  districts; 
and  in  every  home  where  I  have  ever 
been  I  have  found  the  inmates  well 
content,  nay  thankful  to  be  there.  In 
the  homes,  too,  that  I  know  in  Austria 
the  same  state  of  things  prevails,  but 
with  them  I  must  not  deal,  as  they 
have  already  been  described  in  this 
Review.  These  old  people  evidently 
all  consider  the  life  they  lead  well 
worth  living;  they  have  their  full  meed 
of  its  Joys  and  its  sorrows;  and  on 
the  whole  they  are  happy,  as  happy  at 
least  as  it  lies  in  their  nature  to  be. 
And  that  it  is  thus  is  due  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  fact— no  one  can  go  about 
among  them  and  doubt  it— that  they 
are  treated  not  only  with  kindness  but 
with  sympathy;  their  feelings  are  con¬ 
sidered,  their  tastes  are  consulted,  and 
deference  is  shown  even  to  their  preju¬ 
dices.  Denmark,  in  fact,  takes  thought 
for  her  worn-out  workers;  she  studies 
what  they  like  and  what  they  disiike 
—lets  them  even  give  free  rein  to  their 
little  foibles,  their  harmless  vanities — 
and  it  is  by  so  doing,  not  by  lavishing 
on  them  money,  that  she  has  succeed¬ 
ed  in  rendering  them  the  happiest  old- 
age  community  in  the  whole  world. 
The  average  cost  per  head  In  the  Da¬ 
nish  homes  is  only  a  shilling  a  day; 
in  the  country  it  is  a  little  less;  in 
towns  It  is  sometimes  a  little  more; 
but  the  difference  is  never  very  great. 
In  the  home  at  Fredensborg  it  is  ex¬ 
actly  a  shilling  a  day;  in  that  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  one  shilling  and  fourpence-balf- 
penny.  In  the  most  comfortless  of  all 
the  London  workhouses  it  is  one  shil¬ 
ling  and  elevenpence.  Thus  our  poor 
miserable  old  paupers  actually  cost  us 
considerably  more  than  Denmark's 
well-cared-for  pensioners  cost  her.  And 
all  because  we  do  not  take  thought  for 
them,  but  content  ourselves  with  lav¬ 
ishing  on  them  money,  money  for 
which  we  obtain  In  return  scant  value. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  some 
of  the  Danish  homes  the  cost  of  ad¬ 


ministration-officials’  salaries,  rations, 
&c.— amounts  to  only  one-twentieth  of 
the  whole  cost  of  the  home;  and  that 
in  none  of  them  does  it  amount  to 
more  than  one-fifth. 

Between  the  old-age  homes  in  Den¬ 
mark  and  those  in  Russia  there  are 
fundamental  differences,  of  course;  for 
whereas  in  the  one  country  these  insti¬ 
tutions  are  but  the  complement  to  a 
singularly  perfect  poor-relief  system, 
in  the  other  they  practically  take  the 
place  of  any  poor-relief  system  at  all. 
Russia,  it  must  be  remembered,  has 
no  poor  law,  no  poor  rate;  as  a  State, 
indeed,  she  does  nothing  whatever  for 
her  poor  beyond  punishing  them  some¬ 
times  for  being  poor.  In  Denmark 
old-age  homes  are  public  institutions; 
they  are  there  by  the  law’s  decree; 
they  were  built  out  of  public  funds, 
and  are  supported  in  the  same  fashion. 
In  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
for  the  most  part  private  institutions, 
the  property  either  of  the  Crown  or  of 
individuals;  the  money  wherewith  they 
were  built  was  a  free  gift;  it  is  by 
means  of  free  gifts,  too,  that  they  are 
chiefiy  supported.  In  Denmark  it  Is 
the  law  that  decides  who  shall  and 
who  shall  not  go  to  these  places;  and 
whoever  goes,  goes  not  by  favor  but 
by  right,  by  the  right  of  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  merit;  while  in  Russia  the  law 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
matter,  and  luck,  perhaps,  has  almost 
as  much  as  merit.  None  the  less,  in 
spite  of  these  differences,  the  Danish 
homes  and  the  Russian  have  much  in 
common,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
in  both  happy,  contented  old  men  and 
women  are  to  be  found,  old  men  and 
women  who  are  most  thankful  to  be 
there.  In  the  latter  the  company  is  no 
doubt  less  “select”  than  in  the  former, 
the  inmates  have  not  been  so  carefully 
sifted  and  sorted;  but  this,  so  far  as 
their  own  comfort  is  concerned,  is  a 
point  of  little  importance;  for  Russians 
are  much  too  good-natured,  too  easy- 
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going,  to  worry  themselves,  as  Danes  table  for  them.  Widows  are  not  ad- 
and  Englishmen  do,  about  the  morai  mitted  to  the  home  until  they  are 
status  of  those  around  them.  sixty,  whereas  spinsters  may  go  there 

St.  I’etersburg  prides  itself  on  Its  at  fortj;  the  spinsters,  however,  are 
nice  appreciation  of  social  distinctions,  by  no  means  so  well  off  when  they  are 
and  bolds  that,  in  deciding  how  even  there  as  the  widows.  They  have  only 
the  destitute  are  to  be  provided  for,  half  a  room  each,  and  they  must  dine 
re8i)ect  must  be  paid  not  only  to  merit  In  the  common  hall,  for  there  are  no 
but  to  birth.  This  being  the  case  It  is  servants  to  wait  on  them.  ‘  None  the 
but  natural  that  the  most  attractive  less  they  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  its  old-age  homes  should  be  reserved  of  their  lot,  for  they  are  treated  both 
exclusively  for  those  who  have  seen  kindly  and  respectfully,  and  much 
better  days,  for  gentlefolk  in  fact,  trouble  is  taken  to  make  things  pleas- 
This  is  the  Widows’  House,,  as  it  is  ant  for  them.  They  have  nice  little 
called,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  among  dinners,  too,  every  day— a  fact  that 
the  six  hundred  old  Indies  whose  home  has  its  influence,  of  course,  on  their 
it  is,  there  are  more  spinsters  than  tempers,  and  thus  on  the  general  wel- 
wldows.  It  is  a  beautiful  place,  a  pal-  fare.  They  had  three  courses  the  day 
ace,  the  old  Tsaritsa  Elizabeth  Palace,  I  was  there,  and  everything  served 
which  stands  just  opposite  the  well-  was  wholesome,  appetizing,  and  well 
known  Smolnyi  Institute  and  close  to  cooked. 

the  great  Cathedral.  The  inmates  in  In  theory  the  inmates  of  the  Palace 
their  faded,  well-worn  clothes  seem  home,  as  of  many  Russian  old-age 
oddly  out  of  keeping  with  their  sur-  homes,  are  supposed  to  contribute  to- 
roundings,  as  they  walk  up  and  down  wards  their  own  support.  The  full 
the  great  corridors  where  Court  recep-  cost  per  head  Is  280  roubles  a  year  (1«. 
tions  were  once  held,  or  make  their  Id.  a  day);  and  every  widow  who  is 
w’ay  up  the  splendid  staircase  to  their  admitted  is  expected  to  pay,  or  to  find 
gorgeous  chapel,  or  still  higher  to  that  someone  to  pay  for  her,  250  roubles  a 
quaint  little  portable  chapel  which  year;  and  every  spinster  200  roubles 
Peter  the  Great  used  always  to  have  a  year.  Nearly  one  half  of  these  old 
carried  about  with  him  wherever  he  ladles  do  actually  either  pay  for  them- 
went.  Still,  far  from  being  oppressed  selves  or  And  friends  to  pay  for  them; 
by  the  grandeur  of  their  habitation,  and  the  rest  are  paid  for  by  the  trus- 
they  seem  to  derive  from  It  positive  tees  of  the  Tsaritsa  Marie  Fund,  to 
pleasure;  and  certainly  everything  that  whom  the  house  belongs,  and  who 
could  be  done  has  been  done  to  render  make  good  the  deficits  in  Its  budget, 
the  place  comfortable.  One  side  of  the  This  Tsaritsa  Marie  Fund  was  founded 
Palace  is  set  aside  entirely  for  the  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
widows,  each  one  of  whom  has  a  room  by  Nicholas  the  First  in  memory  of 
^  to  herself,  as  pretty  a  room  ns  one  his  mother,  and  is  administered  under 
could  wish  for.  One  old  lady  whom  I  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Tsar- 
visited  had  divided  hers  Into  three  itsa  Marie  Feodorovna.  It  now  amounts 
parts— a  salon,  a  dining-room,  and  a  to  some  100,000,000  roubles,  and  out 
bedroom— and  was  living  there  quite  of  it  more  than  5,000  old  men  and 
in  state.  The  widows  dine  In  their  own  women  are  partially  or  entirely  housed, 
rooms,  all  their  food  being  brought  to  fed,  and  clothed, 
them  from  the  common  kitchen  by  ser-  The  Old  Women’s  House,  which 
vants  who  are  there  to  help  them  with  stands  quite  near  the  Old  Ladles’,  or 
their  work  and  make  things  comfor-  Widows’  House,  is  a  modem  institu- 
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tiou.  One  wing  of  it  was  built  in  1862 
to  commemorate  the  coming  of  age  of 
the  Tsarewitch  Nicholas,  the  eldest 
sou  of  Alexander  the  Second;  and  the 
other  wing,  a  few  years  later,  to  com¬ 
memorate  his  death.  Here  some  400 
old  women  find  a  refuge  in  their  old 
age— a  very  pleasant  refuge  too.  The 
inmates  of  this  home,  unlike  their  near 
neighbors,  have  not  come  down  in  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  seeing  better  days  now  than  they 
ever  saw  in  their  lives  before;  for  they 
all  belong  to  the  working  classes,  the 
servant-class  for  the  most  part,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  were  born  serfs. 
Probably  tlie  long  rest  they  are  having 
now  is  the  first  rest  many  of  them 
have  ever  had;  little  wonder,  therefore, 
they  enjoy  it,  and  enjoy  it  they  cer¬ 
tainly  do.  When  I  paid  them  a  visit 
I  found  most  of  them  assembled  in 
their  great  vestibule,  laughing  and 
talking  together  in  the  most  cheery, 
good-humored  fashion,  evidently  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  themselves,  one 
another,  and  their  official  caretakers. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  quite  delightful 
absence  of  rules  and  regulations  in  the 
establishment;  inmates  and  officials 
Avorklng  together  in  a  friendly  give- 
and-take  spirit  to  make  life  go 
smoothly.  The  result  was  as  happy  a 
little  company  as  one  would  wish  to 
see.  They  showed  me  the  menu—\t 
was  in  French— of  the  dinner  they  had 
had  on  the  previous  Sunday:  “Soupe 
pot-au-feu,  jambon  aux  pommes  de 
terre,  crfipes  avec  des  confitures.”  They 
showed  me,  too,  the  menu  of  the  din¬ 
ner  they  had  had  that  very  day: 
“Soupe  aux  choux,  cOtelettes,  estur- 
geon  avec  du  raifort  et  des  pommes  de 
terre.”  They  were  just  going  to  have 
tea  when  I  left  them;  and  later  In 
the  evening  they  would  have  “gruau 
d’orge”  for  supper,  they  told  me. 

About  one-third  of  the  women  have 
either  a  separate  room,  or  one  which 
they  share  with  one  other  woman. 


while  the  other  two-thirds  sleep  in 
small  dormitories.  In  this  house,  as  in 
the  Widows’  House,  the  Inmates  must 
either  pay  for  themselves,  or  find  some 
one  to  pay  for  them;  100  of  them, 
however,  are  always  paid  for  by  the 
Tsar,  155  are  paid  for  out  of  charity 
funds,  and  many  of  the  others,  by  their 
former  masters  and  mistresses.  The 
charge  for  a  woman  who  has  a  private 
room  is  300  roubles  a  year  (Is.  9d.  a 
day);  for  one  who  has  half  a  room.  Is. 
Id.  a  day;  and  for  those  who  sleep  in 
the  dormitories,  10^.  Attached  to 
the  home  there  is  a  beautiful  church, 
and  also  an  Infirmary,  where  the  old 
women  are  sent  when  the  end  is  drawi 
ing  near. 

By  far  the  largest  of  the  St.  Peters^ 
burg  old-age  homes,  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  the  most  Interesting,  is  the 
(jrorodskaia  Bogodielna,  or  Municipal 
House,  which  Catherine  the  Second 
built  at  her  own  expense  and  presented 
to  the  city,  having  previously  forced 
the  city  to  present  to  her  the  ground 
on  which  to  build  it.  It  is  a  huge 
place,  much  too  huge  for  any  old 
people  to  live  in  it  comfortably,  ex¬ 
cepting  Russians,  who  seem  to  have 
none  of  that  horror  of  great  buildings 
and  large  rooms  which  marks  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  Danish  poor.  They  are 
evidently  quite  content,  and,  oddly 
enough,  they  look  quite  comfortable  in 
this  home  in  spite  of  its  size.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  note  bow  much  more  is  done  in 
Russia  for  women,  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  homes,  than  for  men; 
in  this  Municipal  House,  for  instance,^ 
there  are  3,000  women  and  only  800 
men.  Men  and  women  alike  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  the  poorest  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  community,  the  unskilled 
labor  section;  still  there  are  among 
them  members  of  a  somewhat  higher 
class— small  traders,  petty  functiona¬ 
ries,  and  even  a  school-mistress  or  two} 
for  the  Gorodskaia  Bogodielna  opens 
its  doors  to  all  classes,  just  as  our 
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wurkhousoH  open  theirs.  How  little 
there  is  in  coiuiuon,  however,  between 
oven  this  old-UKe  iioiue,  wiiiclt  is  of 
the  lowest  eluss,  and  Kniflish  work¬ 
houses,  nniy  be  Judged  from  tlie  fact 
that  its  inmates  betake  tiiemselvcs 
there  gladly  and  regard  admission  as 
a  privilege.  No  fewer  than  300  of  them 
pay  seventy-two  roubles  each  towards 
tile  cost  of  tlieir  own  maintenance; 
while  7CMI  more  are  paid  for  by  their 
friends,  and  the  rest  by  the  municipal¬ 
ity.  Most  of  tliose  who  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  are  lodged  in  small  rooms,  two 
in  eacli  room;  and  the  other  inmates, 
in  large  rooms,  in  this  home,  too,  the 
food  Is  dechledly  good,  and  the  old 
people  are  all  well-cared  for;  they  are 
all  provided  with  comfortable  chairs 
and  soft  warm  beds,  Theonly  complaint 
I  heard,  IndeiKl,  when  I  was  there, 
came  from  an  old  lady  of  (icrnian  ex- 
tniction,  who  assunHl  me  in  conlldenee 
that  the  company  was  very  mixed,  not 
at  all  what  she  had  Iteen  accustomed 
to.  Her  feelings  had  been  wounded, 
it  Ht'ems,  by  l)elng  called  upon  to  share 
tier  room  wltli  a  woman— a  most  peace¬ 
ful,  gentle  old  creature— who  had  no 
••♦luarterlngs.” 

The  St.  Petersburg  Municipality  lias 
solved  the  creed  prolilein  in  what  Is, 
for  that  part  of  the  world,  a  somewhat 
unusual  fashion.  In  (lorodsknla  Bo- 
goilielna  there  are  three  chapels,  an 
Orthodox,  a  Lutheran,  and  a  Catholic; 
and  three  ministers,  a  pope,  a  pastor, 
and  a  priest,  all  living  side  by  side  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality,  and  in  peace! 

It  is  not  in  St.  Petersburg,  however, 
but  in  Moscow,  that  the  best  of  the 
Uussian  old-age  hemes  are  to  lie  found, 
the  beat,  at  least,  according  to  our 
Western  notions.  Moscow,  indeed,  is 
the  moilel  city  of  the  whole  Empire 
in  all  that  concerns  the  poor;  and  two 
of  the  homes  there,  the  Heler  and  the 
Roew%  are  perfect  models  of  what  such 
places  should  be— the  very  sort  of  home 
one  would  gladly  see  established  in 


every  town  In  England.  Roth  these 
Institutions  belong  to  the  city;  they 
were  built  and  endowed  by  private 
citixens,  and  then  handed  over  to  the 
ketq)lng  of  the  municipality,  which  bus 
undertaken  not  only  to  watch  over  the 
working  of  them,  but  to  supplement 
when  necessary  their  endowment  funds 
by  annual  grants.  They  are  both  In 
the  pleasantest  part  of  the  town,  the 
healthiest,  too,  and  they  both  stand  in 
large  gardens. 

The  Heler  Home  is  a  beautiful 
building,  and  in  a  style  singularly  ap¬ 
propriate  to  its  purpose;  everything 
about  it  is  as  simple  and  plain  ns  pos¬ 
sible,  yet  every  room  is  so  prettily  ar¬ 
ranged  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  it. 
On  one  side  of  the  house  there  are 
rooms  for  thirty-three  old  men;  and 
on  the  other,  for  thirty-three  old  wom¬ 
en;  and  between  them  is  the  common 
sitting-room,  where  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  pass  most  of  their  time,  the  men 
reading  their  papers  or  playing  domi¬ 
noes,  the  women  sewing  or  knitting, 
and  both  alike  talking  their  hardest 
more  often  than  not.  Although  the 
full  cost  there  is  only  ISO  roubles  a 
year  per  head  (Is.  a  day)  the  Inmates 
are  well  fed  and  well  clothe<l;  they  are 
well  oared  for,  too,  and  life  Is  made 
as  pleasant  for  them  ns  possible.  It  Is 
the  rule  of  the  house  that  everyone 
shall  do  exactly  what  he  likes,  so  long 
as  he  does  nothing  to  hurt  himself  or 
to  Interfere  with  the  comfort  of  those 
around  him.  “What  would  you  do  If 
one  of  your  old  men  came  home  from 
his  walk  drunk?"  I  asked  the  Direc¬ 
tor.  “What  should  we  do?"  he  re¬ 
pented,  evidently  surprised  that  there 
could  be  any  doubt  on  the  point. 
"Why  we  should  put  him  to  bed,  of 
course,  poor  old  fellow."  Such  acci¬ 
dents  do  happen  sometimes,  he  con¬ 
fessed.  but  very  rarely;  for  It  is  only 
the  thoroughly  respectable  who  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Heler.  And  certainly  a 
more  respectable  little  community  I 
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inever  suw,  although  the  majority  of 
them  belong  to  the  poorest  class- 
only  one  woman  out  of  the  thirty-three 
could  read.  Some  of  the  men,  how¬ 
ever,  were  quite  surprisingly  Intelli¬ 
gent  and  fairly  well  Informed.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  them  volunteered  the  Informa¬ 
tion  that  they  had  been  serfs,  while 
one  assured  me  “those  were  good 
days.”  He  had  had  a  kind  master,  he 
said.  One  room  in  the  house  is  re¬ 
served  exclusively  for  popes  who  have 
been  forced  to  resign  their  livings 
through  old  age  or  lack  of  strength. 
There  were  five  of  them  there,  and 
very  happy  they  were,  at  least  so  one 
of  tliem  told  me— an  old  man  with  a 
long  white  beard,  and  eyes  that  made 
one  think  of  Tolstoi. 

In  the  Heler  Home  I  found  what  I 
had  never  found  before  in  an  old-age 
home,  a  mother  and  son  sitting  side 
by  side,  both  inmates.  The  mother 
was  eighty,  the  son  sixty-three,  but 
the  one  did  not  look  a  day  older  or 
younger  than  the  other.  They  had 
spent  all  their  lives  working  for  each 
other;  and  when  the  time  came  that 
they  could  work  no  longer,  they  had 
applied  for  admission  and  had  both 
been  taken  in  on  the  same  day.  And 
delighted  they  were  to  be  there;  the 
old  woman’s  face  was  simply  beaming. 
All  the  inmates,  Indeed,  seemed  to  be 
keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  Fates, 
in  sending  them  there,  had  dealt  with 
tliem  most  kindly. 

The  Boew  Institution  is  much  larg¬ 
er  than  the  Heler,  and  on  that  account 
less  homelike;  but  in  all  other  respects 
it  is  just  ns  comfortable,  as  well  or¬ 
ganized  and  managed.  It  has  300  in¬ 
mates,  180  old  women  and  120  old 
men,  who  are  maintained  at  a  cost  of 
120  roubles  a  year  each— 9  3-4d.  a  day. 
They  live  In  pleasant,  prettily  fur- 
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nished  rooms,  six  in  some  rooms,  twelve 
In  others,  and  they  have  good  dinners 
to  eat  every  day  and  good  clothes  to 
wear.  These  people,  too,  belong  to 
the  respectable  class,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  left  to  go  their  own  way  as  much 
as  possible.  F'or  the  aged  poor  who  are 
not  respectable,  who  cannot  be  trusted 
to  go  their  own  way,  Moscow  reserves 
a  special  old-age  home,  one  which  is 
attached  to  the  Beggars’  Depot,  an  In¬ 
stitution  that  corresponds  roughly  to 
our  casual  ward.  The  inmates  of  this 
home  neither  receive  much  considera¬ 
tion  nor  are  yet  allowed  much  liberty; 
still,  unless  their  faces  belie  them 
most  cruelly,  they  are  treated  every 
whit  as  well  as  they  deserve. 

Of  the  old-age  homes  In  country  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Russia,  I  know  nothing,  noth¬ 
ing  at  least  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
are  few  and  far  between— the  veriest 
white  ravens.  Indeed,  in  some  prov¬ 
inces.  It  is  only  the  town  homes  that 
I  have  visited,  and  they  certainly  are 
in  many  respects  admirable.  They  are 
not  perfect  of  course— In  some  of  them 
there  are  glaring  defects— none  the 
less  they  all  serve  their  purpose;  for 
the  old  and  destitute,  the  weary  and 
worn,  find  In  them  a  peaceful,  com¬ 
fortable  refuge.  In  the  worst  among 
them  life  smacks  of  Paradise  com¬ 
pared  with  life  In  the  Day-Room  of 
our  London  workhouse.  Yet  there  Is 
not  a  single  old-age  home  in  Russia 
where  the  cost  per  head  is  so  high  as 
in  that  very  workhouse.  Thus  not 
only  Denmark,  but  Russia,  turns  to 
better  account  the  money  she  spends  on 
her  aged  poor  than  England.  Even  in 
St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  respect¬ 
able  old  men  and  women  not  only  fare 
much  better  than  they  fare  in  London, 
but  they  cost  their  fellows  much  less. 

Edith  Selltrs. 
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So  soon  as  you  shall  have  put  away 
from  you  the  Kluuiour  of  the  tiny  girl, 
the  spells  of  exquisite  sorcery  with 
which  she  enslaves  you,  the  allure¬ 
ment  of  her  co<iuetry  and  caprice,  then 
you  may  face  the  question  frankly, 
and  acknowledge  that  the  warmest 
corner  of  your  heart  Is  reservtHl,  alike 
by  reason  and  Instinct,  for  the  little 
buy.  The  little  boy  militant,  tramping 
his  nursery  with  drum  and  Hag  and 
scraps  of  patriotism;  the  little  boy  In¬ 
consolable  over  a  broken  toy,  or  shed¬ 
ding  tears  of  tardy  reiKMitance  upon 
a  melted  maternal  breast.  So  easily 
abashed,  so  «iulckly  elated;  hls  cre¬ 
dulity  of  glorious  chances  so  illimit¬ 
able,  and  his  sum  of  humau  wealth  a 
IHumy.  He  walks  among  bewildering 
realities  and  is  companioned  by  rain¬ 
bow  dreams;  the  world  presents  to 
him  a  scries  of  golden  vistas  down 
which  he  gazes,  faintly  cognizant  of 
heroic  deed  and  triumphant  adventure 
at  the  further  end.  These  aire  the 
roads  Into  the  past  and  the  future;  for 
the  present  there  Is  all-desirable  and 
all-sullicient  play,  upon  which  the 
daily  details  of  life  are  mere  e.\cres- 
cenc'es.  lie  Is  himself  so  sweet,  so 
tender  an  anomaly.  All  those  feminin¬ 
ities,  from  petticoats  to  petulance, 
which  the  little  girl  wears  by  right, 
are  hls  only  for  a  brief  space.  There 
is  continual  war  within  him  between 
these  gentler  attributes  and  the  in¬ 
cipient  virility  which  crops  up  at  un- 
e.\i)ected  turns.  Thus  he  draws  one's 
affection  by  a  twofold  cord,  by  his 
loveliness,  his  shyness,  his  frailty,  no 
less  than  those  robuster  traits  of  nas¬ 
cent  man  by  which  he  puts  hls  sisters 
to  open  shame  as  “only  girls.”  He  Is 
the  crowned  king  of  childhood;  hls 
reign  begins  at  two  years  old,  and  is 
over  at  eight  or  nine.  By  that  time  he 


has  shaken  off  the  last  vestiges  of 
sexless  Infancy,  and  is  launched  upon, 
a  new  state  of  things:  boy  now,  but 
little  boy  no  longer. 

lie  exists  in  two  main  types:  the 
clinging,  timorous,  quiet  child,  whose 
unimpeachable  virtue  is  of  the  negative 
kind— more  often  the  result  of  feeble 
health  than  of  sound  doctrine;  and  the 
(luicksllver  creature,  brilliant  and 
restless,  scrambling  from  one  mlscliief 
into  another  as  fast  as  his  badly 
bruised  legs  will  carry  him.  The  first 
may  develoi»  Into  a  prig,  the  last  gravi¬ 
tates  toward  the  enfant  terrible:  each 
In  turn  is  adorable.  Taradoxical 
though  it  seem,  pathos  is  the  keynote 
of  the  little  boy  and  all  his  works. 
The  little  girl  is  the  woman  in  min¬ 
iature;  her  characteristics  are  not 
changed  Imt  accentuated  as  years 
pass.  Her  tojs  are  the  prototypes  of 
her  future  concerns  (this  holds  good 
even  among  savage  nations),  and  all 
her  amusements  are  of  a  stereotyped, 
stay-at-home  order.  The  mother,  the 
housewife,  the  cotpiette  in  embryo, 
she  carries  out  with  more  or  less  ver¬ 
isimilitude  the  details  of  these  various 
1‘oles,  and  is  in  herself  a  standing  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 
But  the  little  l)oy  must  suffer  an  explic¬ 
it  change  before  he  can  slough  his 
babyhood.  In  him  you  shall  see  Man, 
the  overlord,  the  dominant  partner, 
held  in  all  humiliation  for  the  nonce 
under  the  thrall  of  women  tutors  and 
governors,  and  in  bondage  to  the  weak 
and  l)eggarl.v  elements.  He  is  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  a  present  incapacity  for  those 
matters  salient  to  his  ultimate  career. 
He  is  so  chained  about  with  “Thou 
Shalt  nots”  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
petticoat  influence  and  little  fears  on 
the  other,  that  the  measure  of  hls  act¬ 
ual  achievement  under  such  harassing 
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circumstances  touches  the  marvellous. 

“Every  child  Is  to  a  certain  extent 
u  genius,”  says  Schopenhauer,  “and 
every  genius  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
child”— not  least  so  in  a  potency  of 
overcomiug  obstacles.  Those  dare¬ 
devil  acts  with  which  the  man-child 
asserts  his  manhood  and  alarms  his 
anxious  friends  are  counted  and  pun- 
islied  as  crimes;  and  that  somewhat 
inane  nondescript,  “a  good  boy,”  is  us¬ 
ually,  as  I  have  said,  he  who  lacks 
sufficient  vitality  for  escapades.  It  is 
the  mother,  the  aunt,  the  nurse,  the 
governess,  the  elder  sister— all  his  fe¬ 
male  tyrants,  greatly  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  who  are  so  “down”  upon  the  little 
boy  for  his  heinous  transgressions  of 
the  nursery  code.  His  own  sex  are 
laxer  or  more  lenient;  they  also  have 
been  in  Arcadia.  You  may  notice  this 
fact  in  police  reports,  in  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  of  those  accidents  to  which  the 
foolhardiness  of  the  little  boy  renders 
him,  alas!  so  frequently  liable.  He  is 
there  constantly  alluded  to,  with  a 
veiled  tenderness,  as  “the  little  fel¬ 
low,”  “the  poor  little  fellow,”  “the 
unfortunate  child.”  There  is  no  such 
sympathy  hinted  when  anything  be¬ 
falls  a  little  girl,  but  rather  a  grumb¬ 
ling  air,  as  who  should  say,  “Que  di- 
able  falt-elle  dans  cette  gal6re?”  But 
one  reads,  “The  little  boy”  (of  six) 
“cried  so  bitterly  when  his  dog  was 
brought  to  the  hammer  that  the  auc¬ 
tioneer  refused  to  sell  it”;  and  there 
was  a  recent  story  of  Boers  raiding  a 
farm  and  all  its  live  stock,  when  the 
little  boy  of  the  house,  flinging  his 
arms  round  his  beloved  pony,  defied 
all  and  sundry  to  take  it  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.  The  Boers  had  been  llt- 
^  tie  boys  themselves;  they  laughed,  and 
departed  in  peace.  Even  the  stony- 
[\  hearted  magistrate  relents  and  Justice 
nods.  “A  pretty  little  boy,  eight  years 
^  old,  was  charged  by  his  father  at 
West  I.,ondon  with  being  of  such  a  dls- 
\  \  position  as  to  be  entirely  beyond  pa¬ 
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rental  control.  Mr.  Plowden,  on  see¬ 
ing  the  little  fellow,  said  he  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  relieve  a  father  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  controlling  a  child  of  eight. 
The  Father:  T  can’t  control  him.’’ 
The  Magistrate:  ‘You  must  control 
him.’  The  father  went  on  to  state 
that  he  had  beaten  the  child  and  kept 
him  without  food.  Mr.  Plowden  said 
starving  a  little  boy  was  the  way  to 
send  him  off.  The  father  said  the  boy 
had  stolen  five  shillings  from  his 
mother,  and  spent  it  riding  in  omni¬ 
buses  all  day  long.  Mr.  Plowden  sup¬ 
posed  the  money  was  gone,  and  said 
the  father  should  keep  it  out  of  his 
way  and  give  him  plenty  of  pudding.. 
The  boy  was  discharged.”  This  is 
only  a  sample  of  many  such  cases 
Eight  years  old,  by  the  way,  seems 
be  a  significant  period  in  the  little 
'boy’s  history.  The  other  day  a  child' 
of  eight  actually  received  the  Royal. 
Humane  Society’s  medal  for  having; 
saved,  at  various  times,  three  other 
babes  from  drowning. 

The  little  girl  is  certainly  mother  of 
the  woman,  but  as  to  the  child  being 
father  of  the  man,  that  I  utterly  gain¬ 
say.  As  a  rule  he  is  vastly  superior  ts 
the  man,  in  observation,  conscience,, 
sense  of  beauty,  and  all  those  other 
qualities  which  fade  into  the  light  of 
common  day  and  leave  him  but  a  dull 
worldling  at  thirty  who  was  a  corus¬ 
cating  brilliance  at  six.  Goethe  said 
that  “if  children  grew  up  according  to 
early  Indications,  we  should  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  genulses”;  and  the  Inevitable 
decrescence  of  this  natural  ability  is 
one  of  the  losses  which  men  regret 
most  bitterly,  though  they  assign 
other  names  to  it.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
playfulness  of  childhood  they  deplore,, 
sometimes  its  invincible  innocence. 
“I  cannot  reach  it,”  Henry  Vaughan 
writes  of  that  vanished  spring: 

I  cannot  reach  it,  and  my  straining  eye 
Dazzles  at  it,  as  at  eternity. 
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Were  now  that  Chronicle  alive, 

Those  white  designs  which  children 
drive, 

And  the  thoughts  of  each  harmless 
hour, 

With  their  content,  too,  in  my  power, 
Quickly  would  I  make  my  path  even, 
AnH  by  mere  playing  go  to  Heaven. 

The  little  boy  in  the  abstract  Is 
culled  Tommy— always  Tommy.  He 
may  figure  under  other  aliases,  but 
j’ou  know  he  is  Tommy  at  heart.  In  a 
score  of  Du  Maurier’s  drawings  you 
come  across  the  upper-class  Tommy, 
with  his  bewitching  misdeeds  and  con¬ 
versational  faux  pas.  Then  there  is 
the  middle-class  child,  who  sees  more 
of  his  parents,  and  who,  if  he  be 
brought  up  in  the  country,  inhabits  a 
perpetual  wonderland.  The  poor  little 
slum  gamin,  whose  end  is  so  often 
tragic,  enjoys  his  abbreviated  Tommy- 
hood  as  much  as  any.  He  knows  of 
no  better  state— and  one  can  always 
play.  One  would  hesitate  to  apply  to 
some  of  these  starveling,  crippled  lit¬ 
tle  beings  Herbert  Spencer’s  theory 
that  superfluous  energy  is  the  cause  of 
play;  and  yet  with  closer  knowledge 
one  discovers  them  playful  on  the 
very  verge  of  extinction.  Play  is  the 
child’s  primal  necessity  of  life,  his 
means  of  development,  his  all  in  all. 
Tommy  is  usually  kindly  in  his  play, 
and  has  a  special  weakness  for  babies, 
his  protective  masculine  tendency  as¬ 
serting  itself.  A  little  boy  in  charge 
of  a  perambulator,  such  as  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  seen  in  mean  streets,  is 
a  hundredfold  kinder  than  a  little  girl 
in  the  same  position;  less  apt  to  neg¬ 
lect  his  duty,  having  more  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  manifesting  a  pecu¬ 
liar  gentleness  in  handling  his  Infant. 

Tommy’s  chief  characteristics,  I  take 
it,  are  three:  an  insatiable  curiosity, 
an  Inveterate  desire  to  play,  and  a 
strong  bias  towards  eating  not  wisely 
but  too  well.  Imagination  is  not  com¬ 
mon  to  every  child  in  the  same  degree. 


and  one  must  confess  that  playfulness, 
imltativeuess,  and  various  other  tran¬ 
sient  attributes  are  shared  by  the 
young  of  most  animals.  But  it  is  this 
amazing  inquisitive  propensity  which 
makes  our  hero  such  a  mine  of  exten¬ 
sive  and  peculiar  information.  Let 
some  work  be  afoot  in  the  roads  or 
streets— pipe-laying,  wire-fixing,  what¬ 
not— you  shall  see  every  little  boy 
straining  to  dislocation  at  the  arm  of 
his  disgusted  nurse.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  acquaint 
himself  with  how  and  why  these  men 
are  employed,  and  in  what  manner 
the  work  is  done.  The  little  girl  in 
sublime  indifference  passes  with 
averted  eyes.  Exactitude  as  to  word, 
and  accuracy  as  to  raison  d’etre  are 
also  strongly  marked  in  Tommy,  and 
are  the  correlatives  of  his  curiosity. 
It  is  this  exactitude  which  hands 
down  the  traditional  nursery  songs, 
almost  ipsissima  verba,  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation.  One  of  the 
queerest  instances  of  the  thirst  for  ir¬ 
relevant  information  is  to  be  found 
in  those  little  boys,  just  able  to 
write,  who  perch  with  pencil  and 
paper  on  the  suburban  railway 
fences,  and  laboriously  register  the 
name  of  every  engine  that  passes. 
Aware  of  these  abstruse  researches, 
one  is  the  less  surprised  at  Peter,  oetat. 
two  and  a  half,  on  being  taken  by  his 
mother  to  Kew  Gardens,  addressing 
an  astounded  under-gardener  with 
“You  see  those  Chionodoxasf  Well, 

we’ve  lots  of  them  at  home!’’ - or  at 

Victor,  about  four,  heard  discussing 
with  Robin,  a  year  older,  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  triple-expansion  boilers;  or  at 
Dicky,  aged  three,  using  as  a  war-cry 
those  blessed  words  Encyclopaedia  Brl- 
tannica.  Of  course,  four-fifths  of  this 
miscellaneous  lore  is  only  attained  by 
the  child  transforming  himself  into  a 
walking  note  of  interrogation.  “The 
little  boy  who  was  gored  to  death  by 
a  mad  bull  for  asking  questions,’’  held 
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up  as  au  awful  warning  to  little  Paul 
Dombey,  suffered  vicariously  for  all 
bis  brethren  since  the  world  began. 

Between  Tommy’s  ideals  of  right 
and  wrong  there  runs  a  thick  line  of 
demarcation,  too  soon  to  become  ob¬ 
literated  in  this  life  of  mixed  motives. 
His  conscience  is  divided  into  two 
camps,  that  of  guiit  and  that  of  con¬ 
scious  rectitude;  and  whatsoever  is 
not  of  faith  to  him  most  emphaticaily 
is  sin.  The  notion  that  the  Age  of 
Faith  is  past  is  a  fond  thing  vainly 
invented.  We  all  have  dwelt  in  it,  and 
our  children  are  now  its  inheritors. 
“Nothing  can  stagger  a  child’s  faith; 
he  accepts  the  clumsiest  substitute, 
and  can  swallow  the  most  staring  in¬ 
congruities.’’  But  at  the  same  time 
his  logic  is  merciless,  and  he  will  push 
a  conclusion  or  drive  an  argument  to 
such  justly  demonstrable  issues  as  to 
land  his  embarrassed  parent  in  a  cul- 
de-sac.  To  silence  his  questions  is  not 
to  put  a  stopper  on  his  reasoning,  and 
it  is  often  better  worth  while  patlept- 
ly  to  thrash  out  a  question  with  him, 
as  far  as  his  Intelligence  will  allow, 
than  to  shut  him  up  with  brusque  re¬ 
buff.  “The  existence  of  human  child¬ 
hood,  in  its  long  period  of  plasticity 
and  educability,  has  made  possible  hu¬ 
man  civilization”;  and  one  is  at  least 
bound  to  furnish  the  little  son  with 
some  explanation  of  the  ordinary  phe¬ 
nomena  of  life.  That  is  no  more  than 
his  due.  At  the  same  time  one  should 
forbear  to  press  him  too  closely  for  a 
definite  reason  or  statement  about 
anything.  An  excellent  example  of 
the  child  at  bay  is  that  little  boy  of 
Wordsworth’s,  who,  driven  into  a 
corner  as  to  Avhy  he  preferred  Kilve  to 
some  other  place,  replied,  “At  Kilve 
there  was  no  weather-cock,  and  that’s 
the  reason  why!” 

His  fears  are  not  the  least  pathetic 
part  of  him;  they  are  as  a  rule  so  ob¬ 
vious,  so  rudimentary,  lightly  aroused 
and  augmented,  and  yet  in  some  cases 


of  so  recondite  and  incomprehensible  a 
nature,  that  it  goes  hard  to  comfort 
them  out  of  sight,  or  douche  them 
with  cold  common-sense.  Explain 
away  and  whittle  down  as  you  will, 
the  wisdom  of  the  ages  beats  in  vain 
against  the  child’s  inviolable  certi¬ 
tude.  Yet  the  small  impenitence  in 
abbreviated  “trousls,”  who  defies 
authority  and  despises  personal  chas¬ 
tisement  immediately  before  and  after 
its  application,  may  be  reduced  to 
moral  pulp  by  the  apparition  of  Some 
terror  inadvertently  evoked.  I  have 
known  the  most  scandalous  rebel, 
knowing  no  awe  of  parent  or  police¬ 
man  (the  latter  is  usually  a  name  to 
conjure  with),  quail  and  grovel  before 
the  recollection  of  the  Boas.  (The 
Boas  is  a  fearful  wildfowl  depicted  in 
Jusserand’s  “English  Novel  of  the 
Time  of  Shakespeare,”  where  it  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  act  of  devouring  a  little  as¬ 
tonished  boy.)  “The  devil  you  know,” 
says  the  Irish  proverb,  “is  better  than 
the  devil  you  don’t  know.”  Besides, 
in  the  child’s  mind,  ’bus-horses  and 
Boases  are  on  au  equal  footing  of 
probability,  nor  does  he  vex  himself  to 
discriminate  between  real  and  possible 
monsters.  The  late  H.  J.  Bryou,  the 
dramatist,  used  to  recount  with  de¬ 
light  a  fragmentary  dialogue  over¬ 
heard  at  some  railway  station.  First 
Little  Boy:  “Oh,  yes,  and  we  had  great 
games,  you  know.  They  were  all  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parties,  you  know,  and 
one  party  stayed  in  the  room,  and  the 
other  party  went  outside.”  Second  Lit¬ 
tle  Boy:  “And  what  did  they  do?” 
First:  “Oh,  they  came  in  and  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  things,  you  know.”  Second: 
“What  sort  of  things?”  First:  “Oh, 
well,  er—I)wagons,  foh  Instance!” 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  little 
boy  at  school;  personally  I  consider 
that  nobody  should  go  to  school  at  all 
until  he  be  past  eight.  One  can  very 
well  acquire  a  modicum  of  the  three 
R’s  by  easy  stages  at  home;  and  for 
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the  rest,  why  waste  the  Irretrievable 
hours  of  the  play-years  in  acquiring 
a  reluctant  knowledge  of  things  which 
are  not  presently  essential?  Educa¬ 
tion  is  at  best  a  mitigated  blessing. 
The  reduction  of  so  many  germinal  ex¬ 
cellences  to  a  dead  level  of  scholastic 
attainment  is  one  of  the  unhappiest 
certainties  of  the  little  boy’s  future; 
and  “I  am  afraid,”  to  quote  Jean  Paul 
Richter,  “of  every  adult  hairy  hand 
and  fist  that  paws  in  among  this  ten¬ 
der  pollen  of  child-fiowers,  shaking  off 
here  one  color,  there  another,  so  as  to 
produce  the  right  variegated  carna¬ 
tion.” 

Consider  how  large  the  little  boy 
looms  in  the  public  eye  down  all  the 
centuries.  Just  as  the  spontaneous 
loyalty  of  the  nation  is  now  focussed 
in  Prince  Edward  of  Wales,  so  all 
English  history  is  punctuated  by  the 
stories,  the  calamities,  the  tragedies 
of  little  boys.  Arthur  of  Brittany,  for 
example,  and  the  Princes  In  the  Tower 
were  actually  beyond  the  age-limit  I 
have  specified,  bht  in  popular  imagi¬ 
nation  they  are  quite  small  “kiddies,” 
about  eight  years  old.  No  amount  of 
Higher  Criticism  has  affected  the  lit¬ 
tle  boys  of  Biblical  narrative;  there  is 
still  the  same  undying  interest,  the 
same  touching  intonation  about  the 
stories  of  Samuel  and  his  little  coat, 
and  the  small  Joslah  wondering  under 
his  heavy  crown,  and  the  Sbunam- 
mlte’s  child,  who  came  back  from  the 
harvest  field  moaning  “My  head!  my 
head!”  And  where  would  the  painters 
of  Christendom  be,  lacking  their  Ges- 
ulino?  He  is  hardly  ever  represented 
as  a  Baby— nearly  always  as  a  well- 
grown  Child  of  two  to  three  years,  In¬ 
stinct  with  that  divine  pensiveness 
and  sometimes  with  that  enchanting 
roguery  which  are  the  poles  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  boy’s  behavior.  After  all,  the 
large-eyed  innocence  of  the  quiescent 
child,  “dragged  about  by  nurses  in  a 
pleasing  stupor,”  is  less  charming 


than  the  April  storms  and  sunshines 
of  the  tiny  scamp.  Cherubs,  Cupids, 
Holy  Innocents,  what  you  will,  little 
boys  have  been  the  trump  cards  of  the 
artist  down  to  the  ubiquitous  “Bub¬ 
bles.”  The  poets  are  rather  addicted 
to  squander  verbiage  upon  the  irre¬ 
sponsive  little  girl;  but  the  plucky  lit¬ 
tle  Buccleucb,  in  the  “Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,”  is  a  glorious  boy,  and 
has  a  few  worthy  mates,  the  most 
lovable  among  them  being  that  charm¬ 
ing  unhappy  child  of  Coventry  Pat¬ 
more’s,  who,  sent  to  bed  “with  hard 
words  and  unkissed.  His  mother,  who 
was  patient,  being  dead,”  is  found 
asleep  with  wet  eyelashes  beside  his 
treasures: 

For,  on  a  table  drawn  beside  his  head. 
He  had  put,  within  his  reach, 

A  box  of  counters  and  a  red-veined 
stone, 

A  piece  of  glass  abraded  by  the  beach. 
And  six  or  seven  shells, 

A  bottle  with  bluebells. 

And  two  French  copper  coins,  ranged 

.  there  with  careful  art 
To  comfort  his  sad  heart. 

There  are  many  little  boys  familiar 
to  us  in  English  fiction,  each  a  Joy  for 
ever.  Some  are  Dickens’s,  several  are 
Mrs.  Ewing’s;  there  is  Tom  in  the 
“Water  Babies.”  One  of  the  best  re¬ 
cent  ones  is  “Q’s”  Taffy  in  the  “Ship 
of  Stars.”  None  of  them,  however, 
can  hold  a  candle  to  Thackeray’s. 
When  you  recollect  Georgy  Osborne 
and  little  Rawdon,  Tommy  Newcome 
(afterwards  the  Colonel)  and  Cllvey 
Newcome  and  Tommykln  or  “Boy”  of 
the  third  generation— do  you  remem¬ 
ber  how  “Codd”  Colonel  and  Clive  put 
Boy  to  bed  and  beard  his  prayers, 
after  the  rout  of  the  Campaigner?— 
you  must  needs  acknowledge  that  here 
is  the  master  painter.  Not  with  one 
casual  sketch,  but  with  a  hundred  in¬ 
timate  details  here  and  there,  Thack¬ 
eray  gives  you  his  little  boys’  hands  to 
hold— those  warm,  grubby,  velvety 
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hands.  He  is  always  eager  to  aban¬ 
don  bis  grown-ups  for  a  while,  to  talk 
about  their  children.  The  objective 
little  boy  is  indubitably  Thackeray’s 
even  as  the  subjective  one  is  Steven¬ 
son’s.  In  Thackeray’s  drawings— not¬ 
ably  in  “Dr.  Birch’s  School’’— we  are 
shown  the  diminutive  scapegraces  and 
scaramouches  just  as  he  knew  them 
fifty  years  ago,  with  wide,  questioning 
eyes  and  chubby  contours,  strangely 
attired  in  little  coats  and  skirts  which 
know  no  modern  equivalent.  Even 
the  last  generation  went  petticoated 
till  eight  years  old,  writhing  in  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  ignominy  of  “girls’ 
clothes.’’  Why  they  were  so  clad  I 
cannot  imagine;  it  was  a  clumsy  and 
unmeaning  costume.  Nor  can  any 
mother  of  sons  whom  I  have  interro¬ 
gated  afford  a  better  answer  than  that 
“it  was  the  custom.”  Nowadays, 
many  a  rosy  rogue  has  barely  scraped 
through  two  twelvemonths  when  the 
toga  virilis  descends  upon  him,  and 
the  proportions  of  his  nether  man  are 
moulded  into  tight-fitting  breeches 
of  inconceivable  skimpiness— small 
clothes  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I 
do  not  see  that  this  unduly  accelerates 
bis  ageing;  it  gives  him  self-respect, 
and  decides  the  struggling  fact  of  bis 
boyhood. 

But  the  literature  of  Tommy  is  inex¬ 
haustible.  He  is  the  hero  of  countless 
nursery  rhymes,  which  do  not  take 
much  account  of  little  girls,  but  dwell 
lovingly  on  Little  Jack  Horner  pulling 
out  bis  plum.  Little  Tom  Tucker  sing¬ 
ing  for  bis  supper  (a  habit  of  desultory 
singing  is  one  of  Tommy’s  dearest 
traits).  Little  Boy  Blue  asleep  in  the 
hay,  or  Wee  Willie  Winkle  scamper¬ 
ing  in  his  night-gown.  The  nursery 
tales  bear  these  company;  and  at  the 
top  of  the  tree  we  have  Shakespeare, 
with  his  “sweet  villain,”  his  "gallant 
child,”  Mamillius  in  the  “Winter’s 
Tale.”  “No,  I’ll  none  of  you,”  Mamil¬ 
lius  says  to  the  Court  ladies.  “You’ll 


kiss  me  bard,  and  speak  to  me  as  if 
I  were  a  baby  still.”  He  proposes  to 
tell  them  a  story.  “I  have  one  of 
sprites  and  goblins.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
man  dwelt  by  a  churchyard— I  will  tell 
it  softly!”  His  perfections  evoke  that 
wonderful  description  by  Pollxenes 
of  his  own  son: 

He’s  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my 
matter: 

Now  my  sworn  friend,  and  then  mine 
enemy; 

My  parasite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all 
He  makes  a  July’s  day  short  as  De¬ 
cember. 

And,  with  his  varying  childness,  cures 
in  me 

Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

There  are  other  children  presented 
by  Shakespeare,  such  as  Arthur,  and 
those  ill-fated  little  princes  whose 
murderers  wept  to  tell  the  tale,  and 
poor  William  in  the  “Merry  Wives,” 
subjected  to  sudden  viva  voce  exami¬ 
nation  in  his  Latin  Grammar,  which  is 
surely  very  vile  treatment  on  a  holi¬ 
day.  But  Mamillius  remains  the  best. 
Lastly,  there  is  Stevenson.  The  boy 
of  the  “Child’s  Garden  of  Verses”  is 
the  ultimate  type  of  the  imaginative 
child;  yet  Stevenson  never  Introduced 
children  as  mere  “copy”  into  his 
works  of  fiction.  This  may  have  been 
from  an  access,  or  an  excess,  of  that 
maxima  reverentia  so  keenly  felt  by  the 
child-lover.  It  is  unusual  to  have  a 
young  fellow  of  twenty-five  crying, 
“Oh,  I  have  such  a  longing  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  my  own;  and  yet  I  do  not 
think  I  could  bear  it  If  I  had.”  He 
stays  up  half  the  night  on  one  occasion, 
trying  to  find  the  home  of  a  little  lost 
three-year-old— carries  him  about,  puts 
his  coat  round  him,  and  gets  him  a 
currant  scone,  and  “spirits  him,  up 
with  good  words.”  But  be  said  his  say 
for  good  in  the  “Child’s  Garden”; 
there  the  little  boy  plays,  to  all  time, 
in  the  simplicity  of  Eden. 

Poor  Tommy,  so  soon  to  leave  be- 
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hind  him  Hint  idylllt*  oxIhUmici*!  I’ottl- 
contod  or  klltiMl,  lii  llltlo  Hnllor  suIIh, 
and  liiu‘U  HiiiuckH,  and  volvot  coatH,  and 
inlnlatiiro  reofi'rs,  ho  inarchoH  blindly 
on  Ida  iloHtiny.  Soon  ho  will  run  Ida 
doar  littio  hoad  aKOinst  that  blank 
wall  of  foroKono  conoluaiona  whioh 
ahnta  out  fairyland  from  a  workaday 
world.  Ilia  hlooka  and  load  aoldlora 
will  ho  loft  In  tho  Irrovooahlo  past, 
badly  oxohannod  for  ties  and  olpir- 
otloa.  IIo  may  hooomo  a  non**ral,  or  a 
diplomat,  or  n  hrokor’s  man;  hut  ho 
can  novor  ho  a  pirato  any  moro.  Lot 
ua  mako  mmdi  of  him  while  wo  can. 
Itudoly  hoalthy,  all  dimploa  and  noise 
-  convalosirnt,  with  thin  loj^a  and 
The  OornhlU  Magatine. 


plaintive  oyi's;  dark-halrod  and  ruddy, 
rod-lialrod  and  freckly,  tlower-like 
Kold  and  rose,  he  la  fundamentally  the 
same— always  actuated  by  tho  Joyful 
ahidiiiK  principlos  of  Tommydom,  and 
consumod  hy  that  unahatoahio  hun^'or 
for  toys.  Deal  ^jmitly,  you  ^rown-up 
p(‘oplc,  with  Ills  noKllKoncos  and  Ig- 
noraiKH's;  turn  an  indul^'ont  look  upon 
his  buoyant  nauKhtinoss,  his  sweet 
unn'asonahh'iu'ss,  his  dosiiorato  gal¬ 
lantry  in  tho  pursuit  of  daiiKoroua  do- 
ll^hta.  Tho  Immortal  Child  himself, 
that  coloatial  ohulllonce  of  laUKhiiij' 
mischiof,  was  modollod  after  his  like¬ 
ness.  I,ovo  was  once  a  little  hoy. 

•Iffl//  Itiiron. 
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Some  two  hundred  thousand  years 
aj;o,  at  the  lH';;inninK  of  that  (Qua¬ 
ternary  Ako  to  which  tho  more 
nuxlorato  anthropologists  limit  (ho 
appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth, 
tho  face  of  lOuropo  was  widely 
dKToront  from  what  It  la  now. 
iH'lt  of  land,  of  which  Croat  Itrltaln, 
Ireland  aiul  Ictdaml  formoil  the 
hl>;host  points,  stn'tchod  from  Eu¬ 
rope  to  North  Amorlon,  while  EiiRland 
and  Ernnoo  formed  one  continuous 
continent.  Over  this  last  there  ranjrod 
mammoths,  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
and  hlpi>opotand.  toRother  with  the 
sahre-totithed  tiger,  who  was  probably 
the  most  terrible  of  tlie  flesh-eaters  of 
the  ancient  world.  Ilort',  too,  dwelt 
man,  a  nomod  and  a  hunter,  sleeping, 
like  Robinson  Crusoe,  In  trees,  ac- 
iiualnted  with  the  use  of  Are  and 
armed  with  a  single  weapon  made 
froan  a  roughly-chipped  flint.  lie  either 
lived  In  single  pairs  or  in  groups  of 
two  or  three  families,  and  It  is  not  yet 
quite  settled  that  he  bad  then  ac¬ 
quired  the  use  of  speech.  He  seems 


to  have  gom*  completely  naki'd,  and  to 
have  hannU'il  only  the  tint  country  and 
the  banks  of  rivers.  As  for  religion, 
he  had  none  at  all.  and  he  threw  his 
dead  Into  the  midden  In  which  are 
found  the  liones  of  the  animals  he 
struck  down  for  food.  In  all  respects 
he  stHMus  to  have  been  a  moat  unpleas¬ 
ant  and  Irreclaimable  savage. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  the  cli¬ 
mate  In  which  the  man  of  "Weatern 
Europe  found  himself,  changed.  For¬ 
merly  It  was  warm,  genial,  and  with¬ 
out  any  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  to 
which  uniformity  some  of  the  learned 
are  inclined  to  attribute  our  ancestor’s 
disinclination  to  Improve  himself.  But 
now  there  came  a  change.  There  had 
always  been,  as  there  is  now,  an 
“Ice  cap”  or  region  of  Intense  cold 
round  the  North  Pole,  and  now  this 
began  to  move  slowly  southward. 
Some  writers  have  supposed  this  to 
be  due  to  the  earth  entering  In  Its  revo¬ 
lution  round  the  sun  Into  an  especially 
cold  region  of  space.  Others  that  It 
was  due  to  the  displacement  of  tho 
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earth’s  axis.  But  neither  of  these 
guesses  seems  to  have  any  astronomi¬ 
cal  foundation,  while  the  gradual  ris¬ 
ing  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
the  consequent  submersion  of  the  belt 
of  land  between  England  and  America 
seem  sulHclent  of  themselves  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  phenomenon.  What  Is 
certain  Is  that  the  Ice-cap,  either  In 
the  shape  of  a  vast  sea  filled  with 
floating  masses  of  Ice  or  more  probably 
as  one  huge  glacier,  crept  down  until 
It  had  covered  all  England  nearly  as 
far  south  as  Ijondon,  all  Scandinavia, 
save  for  the  high  mountain  ranges  of 
what  are  now  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  all  Ilussla  as  far  south  as  Mos¬ 
cow.  The  pieces  of  rock  and  gravel 
which  this  Immense  mass  of  Ice 
pushed  before  It  can  be  seen  lying  like 
seaweed  at  high-water  mark  In  an  Ir¬ 
regular  line  which  stretches  from  the 
Gulf  of  Tcheskaya  In  Russia  across 
Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  cross¬ 
ing  our  own  country  just  above  the 
valley  of  the  Thames.  Meanwhile  the 
other  Ice-centres  of  Europe,  such  as 
the  highest  parts  of  the  Alps,  Apen¬ 
nines,  and  the  Pyrenees,  underwent  an 
enormous  extension  of  their  Ice-cov¬ 
ered  surface,  the  glaciers,  bj'  their  ver¬ 
tical  pressure  as  they  ceased  to  move, 
scooping  out  the  hollows  which  after¬ 
wards  became  such  lakes  as  that  of 
Geneva.  It  seemed  as  If  all  Europe 
were  to  be  blotted  out  under  one  huge 
sheet  of  lee. 

The  first  to  fly  before  the  advancing 
cold  Into  the  regions  that  remained 
temperate  were  the  herb-eating  ani¬ 
mals  who  found  the  leaves  and  grasses 
on  which  they  fed  either  killed  or  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Ice.  Then  followed  the 
flesh-eaters  who  preyetl  upon  their 
more  peaceable  fellows,  and,  with 
them,  man,  who  was  probably  even 
then  one  of  the  most  destructive  flesh- 
eaters  of  them  all.  But  here  they 
found  a  new  danger  awaiting  them. 


The  tilling  of  the  earth’s  floor  which 
led  to  the  filling  up  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  perhaps  some  increase  in 
the  flooding  of  what  Is  now  the  desert 
of  Sahara  had  caused  the  formation  of 
a  muss  of  vapor  which  descended  in 
the  form  of  rain  upon  all  lands  south 
of  the  Ice-eap.  The  rains  seem  to  have 
fallen  almost  Incessantly,  swelling 
further  the  already  swollen  rivers  Into 
floods  and  surpassing  the  Biblical 
Deluge  In  so  far  that  they  must  have 
lasted  for  years  and  centuries  instead 
of  days.  What  became  of  the  other 
animals  during  this  time  we  do  not 
know,  but  probably  the  strength  and 
swiftness  of  the  larger  brutes  like  the 
elephants  and  tigers  enabled  them  to 
transport  themselves  to  high  ground 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  floods.  As  for 
man,  the  weakest  and  yet  the  most  re¬ 
sourceful  of  the  larger  brutes,  he  took 
refuge  from  the  storms  In  gix>ttoe3 
and  caverns,  and  it  was  here  that,  for 
the  first  time,  he  became  a  social  ani¬ 
mal.  Here  the  fire,  which  on  the 
Itanks  of  the  stream  where  he  h.sd  be¬ 
fore  made  his  resting-place  was  per¬ 
haps  only  an  occasional  accident,  be¬ 
came  really  the  domestic  hearth 
round  which  huddled  all  the  different 
families  compelled  by  the  storms  to 
■take  refuge  in  the  cave.  Here  for  the 
first  time  the  long  periods  of  enforced 
Idleness  from  the  chase  Induced  him 
to  make  himself  clothes  from  the  skins 
of  the  animals  which  he  snared  or  ran 
down.  Here,  too,  the  leisure  and  per¬ 
haps  the  spirit  of  emulation  produced 
by  the  society  of  his  fellows,  led  him 
to  fashion  new  weapons  and  tods,  to 
make  scrapers  for  skins,  axes  for  cut¬ 
ting,  maces  for  striking.  Instead  of  the 
clumsy  chipped  flint  held  in  the  hand 
which.  In  the  earlier  days,  form^  bis 
only  implement.  And  here  especially, 
the  pressure  of  common  danger  and 
the  need  of  organized  defence  against 
the  cave-bear  and  the  cave-lion  led  him 
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to  elect  a  comimoin  leader  as  stags  and 
horses  are  Tvont  to  do,  to  whose  rule 
he  voluntarily  submitted.  The  arts  of 
decoration,  of  industry  and  of  govern¬ 
ment  all  took  their  rise  within  the 
cave. 

At  length  the  glaciers  retreated,  and 
as  the  new  vegetation  sprang  up  In 
their  wake,  the  animals  followed  it 
northward,  and  with  the  animals  went 
man.  But  it  was  a  changed  being  who 
went  with  them,  and  after  this  his 
rise  was  rapid.  The  drying-up  of  the 
land  had  cleared  away  the  fogs  which 
had  for  so  long  hid  the  sun,  and  hence¬ 
forth  the  summers  were  more  hot, 
while  the  winters,  owing  to  radiation, 
were  more  cold  than  before.  Hence 
the  animals— now  chiefly  the  horse 
and  the  reindeer— by  which  primitive 
man  lived,  migrated  at  flxed  times  In 
search  of  tlie  climate  necessary  to 
them,  and  man  became  a  traveller. 
True,  too,  to  the  lessons  of  mutual  help 
that  he  had  learned  in  the  cave,  he 
hit  upon  a  plan  of  division  of  labor, 
so  that  the  most  skilful  handicrafts¬ 
man  stayed  at  home  and  made  axes, 
while  the  swiftest  and  strongest  hunter 
used  them  abroad  for  their  mutual 
sustenance.  And  now  began  the 
dawnings  of  art  Vanity  seems  to 
have  been  its  flrst  motive;  for  Its 
earliest  efforts  seem  to  have  been  di¬ 
rected  to  painting  the  face  with  differ¬ 
ent  colored  earths,  to  making  orna¬ 
ments  that  were  not  yet  amulets,  and 
to  adorning  the  skins  in  which  the 
artist  was  clad.  But  before  long,  art 
began  to  be  practised  for  its  own  sake. 


or  rather  for  the  pleasure  that  It  gave 
to  the  practiser,  and  weapons,  tools, 
and  sometimes  the  rocks  were  covered 
with  pictorial  representations  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  of  man  himself.  It  is  even 
possible  that  in  the  flgures  shown 
upon  certain  colored  stones  belonging 
to  paiieolithic  times,  we  have  the  flrst 
precursor  of  a  system  of  writing.  And 
as  the  materials  necessary  for  such  de¬ 
signs  were  not  always  to  be  found  in 
one  place,  while  well-decorated  weap¬ 
ons,  tools  and  clothes  had  a  certain 
value  of  their  own,  some  sort  of  sys¬ 
tem  of  barter  with  distant  ti-ibes 
sprang  up,  and  so  trade  was  born. 

Here  we  must  stop.  It  Is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  vrrlters  like  M.  de  Mortillet  that 
in  Europe,  at  all  events,  the  ^ucation 
of  our  ancestors  was  completed  by  tlie 
invasion  of  tribes  coming  from  Asia 
Minor,  who  introduced  among  the 
aborigines  the  domestication  of  ani¬ 
mals,  the  practice  of  agriculture,  and 
Anally,  religion,  war,  and  slavery.  It 
may  be  so,  although  this  raises  the 
question  how  these  Invaders  them¬ 
selves  came  to  be  instructed  in  these 
matters,  which  is  a  question  which 
cannot  here  be  answered.  Perhaps 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  us  in 
these  days  of  Alpine  accidents,  when 
the  ice  takes  its  toll  of  victims  as 
regularly  as  does  the  sea,  how  im¬ 
portant  a  part  the  glacier,  now  only 
thought  of  as  part  of  the  regular  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  playground  of  Europe,  has 
formerly  played  in  the  civilization  of 
the  European  man. 

V.  Legge. 
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THE  STRAYING 

OHAPTEJR  I. 

■Really,  tracing  matters  to  their 
source,  it  was  ali  the  fauit  of  the  littie 
calf.  It  is  an  unjust  world;  no  one 
thought  of  punishing  the  little  calf. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  white  sun-bonnet  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  but  the  white 
sun-bonnet  was  not  punished  either. 

Certainly  it  would  be  at  once  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  very  small  gray  figure, 
walking  so  demurely  on  such  very 
slim  black  legs  to  the  Rectory,  could 
not  be  in  fault.  Even  if  the  slim  legs 
had  not  been  proof  enough  of  this,  the 
great  grave  eyes  in  the  depths  of  the 
sun-bonnet  must  have  been. 

Moreover,  the  brown  hair  drawn  ti¬ 
dily  bock  from  the  wistful  brow,  the 
droop  at  the  corners  of  the  quiet  little 
mouth— all  went  to  prove  that  Penel¬ 
ope,  left  alone,  would  never  have 
strayed  from  the  path  of  duty,  which 
in  this  case  was  the  path  that  led  to  the 
Rectory,  and  Mrs.  Crigby,  and  lessons. 

A  little  blue  butterfiy  flitted  mis¬ 
chievously  past  the  sun-bonnet,  but  Pe¬ 
nelope  kept  steadily  on  her  course.  She 
was  saying  to  herself  with  anxious  so¬ 
lemnity  :  “Jerswee-tooay^llay-noosom- 
voosatc-ilsong.” 

She  had  gone  to  sleep  the  night  be¬ 
fore  saying  it,  and  when  she  awoke  in 
the  morning  she  began  at  once.  “For,” 
she  confided  to  the  pillow,  “I  are  very 
stupid.”  She  accepted  the  fact  of  her 
stupidity  with  the  wistful  resignation 
which  was  the  key-note  of  her  small 
existence.  Mother  and  Mrs.  Crigby 
said  she  was  stupid,  so  of  course  she 
was. 

Penelope’s  mother  was  a  step-mother, 
«nd  Mrs.  Crigby  at  the  Rectory  taught 
Penelope.  By  these  two  Penelope’s  life 
was  bounded  at  present.  She  walked  * 
steadily,  a  small  gray  figure  crowned 
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with  a  big  white  sun-bonnet,  along  the 
sunny  road  that  led  to  the  Rectory 
and  lessons.  She  walked  in  a  subdued 
sort  of  way  by  force  of  habit:  Penel¬ 
ope’s  step-mother  was  possessed  of 
“nerves”— a  mysterious  word  signifi¬ 
cant  to  Penelope  of  scoldings  and  pun¬ 
ishments  and  calls  for  “Fielding.”  So, 
obedient  to  the  teaching  of  the  few 
years  of  her  existence,  Penelope 
walked  softly  along  that  road  straight 
to  temptation.  She  was  still  saying 
her  French  verb  over  to  herself  in  anx¬ 
ious  fear  lest  she  should  forget.  All 
unwitting  of  the  bad  little  calf  wait¬ 
ing  behind  the  hedge  in  the  next  field 
she  went  Innocently  on.  And  just  as 
she  was  passing  the  hedge  a  warm, 
soft,  w’et  nose  was  pushed  irresistibly 
into  her  hand.  Penelope  jumped,  for 
the  sunbonnet  hid  the  calf.  Then  she 
looked  round. 

“Oh!”  she  gave  an  ecstatic  gasp  of 
utter  love,  “you— dorable.” 

The  little  calf  performed  an  absurd 
whisk  of  long  legs,  and  fled  into  the 
field.  Penelope  could  feel  the  soft 
warmth  of  his  damp  nose  in  her  hand. 
She  looked  at  him  with  shining  eyes 
of  deep  longing. 

How  was  she  to  know  that  he  was 
a  bad  little  calf  who  had  roamed  away 
from  his  poor  mother,  and  was  just 
seeking  for  some  one  to  lead  into  mis¬ 
chief? 

He  stood  a  few  yards  off  and  looked 
at  her  with  alluring  eyes.  Penelope’s 
heart  was  beating  fast.  She  clam¬ 
bered  through  the  gap  in  the  hedge, 
and  drew  softly  near,  trembling  with 
eagerness  to  touch  him.  He  let  her 
get  quite  close,  then  flung  up  his  heels 
and  fled  a  few  yards  further  still.  Pe¬ 
nelope  followed  with  earnest  pur¬ 
pose. 

This  Is  where  the  white  sun-bonnet’s 
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‘"IIIO  ill.  I»i*|U>l<l|M‘  WIIM 
nI«I«‘\vii.vn  to  (lu,  UtH  tiiry,  iiiid  tin*  hiiii- 
I»<»IIII«>(  hid  tlH‘  Hiiioko  I’loiu  Iho  U«‘«-loiy 
<llilllll.‘.VN.  Now  If  I'oil.doiu-  luid  K,H‘Il 
ilu“  Niiiolvi*  hIio  would  hiivo  n‘iii(>iiih(‘i'<>d 
Mi-h.  ('i-iKlf.v  mid  Ii'HKoiiH.  oftoii,  coiii- 
liiK  iiloiin  llu*  road,  h1m>  had  (•yod  (hat 
Niiioko;  it  was  ••oiiiiociod  liiNcparahly 
111  lu*r  iidiid  with  tlu*  Npan*  hlark  tiKiin* 
“f  luT  aiiston*  toiu  hiM-.  itiit  the  hiiii- 
lH»iiiiefH  hiiKe  sides  hid  It  from  the 
e.\«*s  within,  and  l>eiielo|i<>  |inrsn<‘d  (he 
ealf  possessed  with  hut  oiii>  thonuht- 
one  di'sire  to  tom-h  Idni.  Hor  staid 
lens  Ki*‘\v  riotous;  (li(>y  (wliikl«‘d  and 
stninhled  in  tlw‘  laiKerness  of  tindr  pnr- 
snit. 

Her  small  iiioiitli  was  (Ijjld  elosed  in 
determlmal  etll'ort.  KoiKotten  was  tlie 
I' remdi  v<*rh.  h'oixotten  were  Air.s. 
t'rlKl'.v  and  lessons.  In  lli<>  world  Jnsf 
llien  there  was  iiolaMly  Init  (lie  |i(th> 
<alf  and  IVnelo|.e.  AKain  and  analii 
her  heart  I, eat  lii«:li  witli  liop,..  Auaiii 
and  a^mln  tin*  ealf  tlniij'  n|i  Ids  ahsnrd 
Iokm  and  skl|»|K‘d  otf.  Just  as  the  eaym- 
mile  hand,  ontstretehed  to  (lie  fullest 
Htrainin^  ladnl,  was  tliifflln;;  with  joy 
of  the  warnilh  (hat  eaiiie  from  his 
tlilek,  sid’t  eoat. 

lOarnestly  I'eneloiu*  followed  over 
three  tlelds.  In  the  third  (lie  distriieteil 
lowing  of  a  eow  laa-ame  ilisitM'idhlo. 
With  his  le«:s  at  aeiite  angles  the  ealf 
Miood  still.  l'enelo|>e  drew  near- 
nearer  eagerly  she  stretehed  out  her 
hand.  The  ealf  pive  a  tinal  IiIkIi  klek 
ami  raeetl  awkwardly  in  tin*  dlreetion 
li'oni  wlumee  (lie  lowing  eanie. 

The  ealf’s  foolish  mother,  instead  of 
aeoldiii);  him  as  he  deserved,  hailed  his 
frisky,  nnahasluMi  appr»»aeh  witli  j,)y. 
IVnelope,  .stHdiij;  him  stop  at  his  moth- 
ors  side,  had  a  fresh  KUmmeriii;;  of 
hope,  she  toiled  ea>;erly  t>ii. 

Hut  the  mother  ehose  to  turn  nasty. 
IVrhaps  she  blamed  I’enelope  for  her 
sons  liad  behavior,  some  mothers  Isdiijr 
blind  to  the  truth  where  their  own 
ehihlren  are  eoneerntHl.  Anyhow,  she 


\vat«-hed  the  approaeh  of  the  yiay- 
e<dtoned  tl-nrc*  witli  a  baleful  Klare. 
And  when  Penelope,  nmewed  hope 
shlniiiji  In  her  eyi's,  drew  mair,  slie  put 
down  her  liead,  and  eanie  forward  in 
sm-h  a  llir«>alenin^'  manner  tliat  evmi 
Pmielope-s  Kivat  IoiikIiik  ^ave  plae(>  to 
fi’ar,  and  her  le^s  went  seurryiii)'  and 
slnmldliiy:  a<-ross  (he,;rass  till  th<-y  had 
lamled  tlieir  small  owner  safe  in  tlie 
m  xt  llidd.  I  la*ii,  as  slie  |)ans<s|, 
li'iKhtmnal  and  l»reatldess,  a  thin  s|iiral 
ol  Ki'tiy  tllniy  sniok<‘  rose  ai’ensliijily  to. 
the  skies  from  tlie  Uei-tory  eliimney— 
and  Peneloiie  saw  it.  Slie  nave  a  «asii. 
and  stood  slariiiK,  wide-  eyed  and  i»etri- 
lied.  Ib-r  worlil  eanie  tnnildin;'  in  a 
tinea t«‘nln>;  eliaos  aliont  ln*r  ears.  Slie 
•saw  .M*rs.  ('riKrI.y,  tall  and  severe, 
.seated  ladiind  tlie  |dle  of  l.uoks  at  (lio 
lu«ad  of  (lie  dininj'-rooni  hible-  walliiiK. 
Mn‘  |ml  n|>  lier  liands  to  lier  eyes  and 
tried  to  slint  (lie  vision  out;  Imt  it 
would  not  1-0.  .Mome-ntarily  tlie  Ioiik, 
h-an  face  at  tin-  lieail  of  tlie  table  j;re\v 
longer  and  leaner.  Side  l.y  side-  witli  It 
Peneloi),.  saw  another,  a  laile.  iieevisli 
face  wlio.se-  li>,dit  (>yi*s  ide-reed  lier 
throiiKh  Willi  (lieir  eold  Kleani. 

Penelope’s  |(>ks  j;ave  way  and  she 
sank  down  on  to  the  ^n-ass,  in  over- 
whelmliij;  despair.  The  little  ealf  never 
one«>  I'laiieed  lier  wa.v;  he  was  so  Inisy 
over  his  own  eom-erns  (hat  he  liad  for- 
Kotteii  all  aliont  lu-r.  Penelopi.  realized 
his  desertion  witli  an  ae.niiesr-ent  throb 
of  miser.v.  It  was  only  in  the  order  of 
things  that  she  should  be  l(*ft  utterly 
alorn-  in  the  world.  She  bewail  to  er.v, 
siibduedly,  drearil.v.  on  and  on.  Slie 
knew  (hat  every  minute  she  sta.visl 
(lu>re  she  was  makiiij,'  matters  woi-se, 

.vet  she  stayed.  She  thought  nlKht 
must  be  >;»*ttinir  very  near;  she  shivered 
all  over  at  the  tliought,  but  she  dare<J 
not  Ko  home  or  to  the  Rectory.  The 
shadows  len^fthened  on  the  t'rass  till 
they  euvelo|H‘d  the  little  ^ray  heap, 
ami  ill  their  emdness  Penelope  e.\iie- 
rieiieml  neuter  mlst-ri'. 
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The  cow  hiid  led  her  ealf  back  to  hla 
proper  place. 

Then*  was  nothing  to  break  the 
husiied  HolitiKh*,  Have  the  luouriiful 
piping  of  a  biillllneli  Hitting'  in  and  out 
of  the  hed>;e.  I*(*rhaps  if  r«*nelope  lia<I 
mist'd  lier  lieatl  anti  s(>(‘n  liini,  with  ids 
elieerful  scarlet  Itreast,  lie  wouhl  have 
broiiKht  a  ray  of  alleviation  to  her  tear- 
drenched  misery.  Itnt  the  white  sun 
bonnet,  all  its  stiiT  priinnt'ss  ontraK<'<l, 
lay  crnslieil  upon  tin*  ('round.  Inside 
It,  wet  clieeks  anti  tragic  t*yes  wen*  hltl- 
tlt*n  b.v  clutchlnj'  little  hands.  IN'iit'lopt; 
was  altmt*,  anti  in  the  uttt'rnmst  tiepths 
of  dt'spair. 

(’ir.\i*Tiou  II. 

.Meanwhiie  thii.j's  hatl  happenetl.  'I'lie 
village  lly  had  tlrawn  up  at  the  sinali 
(iiay  Imuse  when*  I’ent*h)itt‘’s  stt*p- 
nmther  hatl  lived  since  the  death  of 
her  second  husband.  The  fly  hatl  been 
followed  by  a  tpieue  of  Intert'sted  ur¬ 
chins  and  urchinesses,  for  in  lla.vwold 
lilt*  lly  was  a  vehicle  tif  >'rantleur  and 
importance,  seltlom  used  ami  much  ad¬ 
mired. 

Knuii  its  interitir  a  tall  nirl  hatl  de¬ 
scended  and  tlisj'ppearetl  Into  the  gray 
lioust*.  Whereuptm  the  immaculate 
Fielding,  wliti  cherished  an  incongruous 
atVection  fttr  her  mistress,  hatl  appeared 
to  help  the  tlriver  with  tht*  boxes  and 
otht'r  travelling  impedimenta.  I.astly, 
the  driver  hatl  emerged,  smiling  at  a 
ctiin  he  liehl  in  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
lie  had  mounled  to  his  seat  and  driven 
away.  The  urchins  and  urchinesses 
had  dispersed  slowly. 

Inside  the  gray  Imuse  the  young  lady, 
who  was  Mrs.  Hardy’s  sister,  stood 
lotiking  down  on  the  sofa  in  the  shad¬ 
ed.  scented  room,  where  Penelope’s 
steji-mother  lay  assiduously  smelling  at 
a  sliver  vinaigrette. 

“Sorry  I  startled  yon,”  the  girl  was 
saying  In  a  pleasant,  brisk  sort  of 
voice,  “It’s  over  two  years  since  I’ve 
seen  you.” 


“Ves,  1  am  so  easily  startled  now,” 
the  voice  came  in  sharp  contrast  to  that 
other;  It  was  thin  and  slow  and  de¬ 
cidedly  i)eevlsh. 

“Worse'i?”  asked  the  girl. 

“Oh,  yes,”  w'ith  what  sounded 
strangely  like  enjoyment,  “oh,  inuch 
worse,  Helen!  My  nerves - ” 

“Shall  I  go’j'  Do  you  want  to  be 
a  lone V” 

“How  unkind  you  are.  When  I  get 
so  little  compan.v - ” 

“Oh,  all  right.  How's  the  babyV” 

“Penelope?  Nothing’s  ever  wrong 
with  her.” 

“Where  is  she?” 

“.Vt  the  U(*ctory,  I  snpi)ose.  She  racks 
my  poor  nerves  with  her  noise.  So  I 
send  her  to  the  Rectory  all  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  aft<*rnoon.  Mrs.  Crigby  Is 
glad  to  earn  a  little  money.  The  Rec¬ 
tor  spends  everything  on  musty  books 
fuli  of  microbes.” 

Heieii  was  pulling  off  her  gloves. 

“What  does  she  do  there?”  she  asked. 

“Who?  Penelope?  I.,essons,  of 
course.” 

“Poor  mite!” 

“How  absurd  you  are,  Heien,”  the 
light  greenish  eyes  on  the  sofa  looked 
with  a  cold  sort  of  fire  upon  her.  Helen 
remembered  with  a  whimsical  smile 
h(*r  terror  at  that  look  when  she  was 
much  younger.  She  wondered  suddeidy 
if  Penelope  were  affected  by  It. 

There  was  a  p:uise.  Helen’s  thoughts 
wandered;  their  wandering  brought  a 
softness  to  her  eyes. 

“You  know  I’m  engaged?”  she  said, 

“Yes;  to  Sir  Ralph  Hennington,”  the 
name  rolle<l  lingerlngl.v  from  her 
tongue,  “it  is  a  very  good  marriage 
for  you,  Helen.” 

Helen  frowned.  She  rose  and  Avalked 
to  the  window. 

“When  Is  it  to  be?”  asked  her  ¥ilster. 

“I  don’t  know.  I  haven’t  decided 
yet.” 

“It  ought  to  be  soon;  I  see  nothing 
to  prevent  It.  and  much  to  render  It 
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advisable.  You  are  homeless  now  that 
Mrs.  Willoughby  has  her  cousin  to 
travel  with  her.” 

A  curious  look  shone  In  Helen's  gray 
eyes  for  a  moment 

“I  .can  get  another  post  us  com¬ 
panion,”  she  said  quietly. 

"Hut  how  ridiculous  It  would  he. 
And  I  cannot  offer  you  a  home  here, 
Helen.  If  j’ou  will  stay  a  few  weeks 
1  shall  be  pleasiul.  Itut  1  am  so  poor; 
my  had  health  Is  so  expensive - " 

Helen’s  eyes  swept  the  crowded 
rtM>m;  the  vasi's  of  llowers;  the  scent 
bottles;  the  fans;  the  screens  and  cush¬ 
ions  and  yellow-backed  novels. 

“Yes,”  she  said, 

"D(h‘8  Sir  Italph  hold  backV”  asked 
her  sister, 

A  gleam  of  mirth  lit  the  frank  face 
over  by  the  window. 

“No;  he  wants  me  to  marry  him  now 
— ^lt  once.” 

“Then  why - ” 

“Oh,  1  don't  know,”  Helen  shrugged 
her  shoulders  slightly,  her  short  up¬ 
per  lip  curled  wilfully,  “I  won’t  l)e 
hurried,”  she  said;  “he’s  too  master¬ 
ful.” 

Upon  the  peevish  remonstrances  of 
Mrs.  Hardy  broke  the  immaculate 
Fielding. 

“riease,  ma’am.  It’s  after  five  and 
Miss  I’enelope  has  not  returnetl.  She 
didn’t  come  home  to  dinner  neither.” 

Fielding  spoke  in  huslusl  tones  that 
reminded  Helen  Irresistibly  of  a  death 
chaml)er, 

“Heally,  Fielding,  I  do  not  wh*  why 
I  should  Ih'  troubled.  She  Is  at  the 
Itei'tory - ’’ 

“Hoes  Miss  Fenelo|»e  always  return 
to  dinner?”  broke  in  Helen’s  voh*e. 

“Yes.  mis»  -  " 

“Ttieii  why  wasn’t  your  mistress  ti>l4l 
that  sIm*  had  not  nduriieil  livtlay?” 

“I  didn’t  want  to  trouble  her,  niloa. 
1  never  vex  her  with  little  thlnga;  ami 
1  knew  Mias  |Vnelo|ie  wouM  he  quite 
aafe  at  the  Heetory.** 


There  was  a  hint  of  dellunce  in  Field¬ 
ing’s  hushed  tones. 

“She  is  (lulte  right,”  murmured  her 
mistress  feebly,  “my  nerves  will  not 
stand - ” 

A  thought  had  struck  Helen. 

“l)(H‘s  she  return  alone?”  she  said. 

“1  <lo  wish  you  would  not  speak  so 
abruptly,  Helen.  Fielding,  my  laven¬ 
der  salts.” 

Fielding  hamled  tlie  bottle  to  her 
mistriMss  and  answered  Helen. 

“1  can’t  be  spared  to  take  and  fetch 
her,  miss,  nor  <‘ook  neither.” 

“She  is  perfectly  safe,”  moaned  Mrs. 
Hardy,  “all  this  is  so  upsetting - ” 

“Someone  must  go  to  the  Heetory  at 
once,”  said  Helen. 

“Fielding  must  not  go,”  the  peevish 
voice  grew  energetic,  “it  is  nearly  time 
for  my  egg  in  n)ilk,  and  I  am  hot.  You 
must  fan  me.  Fielding.” 

“Yes,  ma’am.  And  cook  can’t  go 
yet,  because  she’s  just  cutting  the 
bread  for  your  irntterwl  toast,  and  you 
don’t  fancy  anyone  else’s  toast - ” 

Helen  walked  to  the  door. 

“I  will  go,”  she  said,  and  went. 

When  slie  returned  Fielding  met  her 
in  the  hall.  “Oh,  miss,  you  mustn’t  go 
to  the  iHMxloor,  mistress  is  terribly  up¬ 
set - ” 

“Hasn’t  Miss  renelope  been  heard  of 
yet?  She  hasn’t  lH*en  to - ” 

“Oh,  yes,  miss.  Mr.  Parker,  the 
farmer,  brought  her  back  soon  after 
you’d  startt^l.  .Vnd  mistress  is  that 
upset  over  her  nauglitiiu'sa - ” 

“What  has  she  Ihh'u  doing?” 

“Hiding  and  playing  truant,  and 
didn’t  want  to  come  home,  and  mls- 
tresH 

“When*  Is  she  ii€»w?’’ 

“KIm>’n  hM‘ke«l  Into  the  Itox-rmun,  iiilau, 
for  a  piinislimeiil.” 

.\  vast  pity  for  the  aiiiall  prtaoiier 
Bwe|K  over  lleleii’a  anul. 

She  l<aike«l  niuiMl  the  ttarkeulug  hall, 
and  Ihrnuah  her  mind  Snahed  thaaa 
wonia  nf  t'harlea  laimh  anani  hla 
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childhood:  “I  was  dreadfully  alive 
to  nervous  terrors.  The  night  time, 
solitude,  and  the  dark  were  my 
hell.” 

She  turned  to  Fielding.  “Give  me  the 
key,  please." 

“Mistress  said - ” 

Helen  turned  to  the  boudoir. 

‘T  will  ask  your  mistress - ” 

“No,  no,  miss!  She’s  quieted  down 
now,”  Fielding  held  out  the  key  in  an 
agitated  hand. 

Helen  took  it  and  swept  up  the 
stairs. 

She  knew  she  might  be  disquieting 
herself  vainly,  but  the  mere  idea  of  a 
child’s  suffering  terror  hurt  her.  She 
had  been  a  nervous  child  herself. 

When  she  opened  the  door  of  the  box- 
room  silence  and  dim  shadows  greeted 
her.  She  peered  round  the  room,  which 
was  filled  with  boxes  and  trunks  and 
rubbish.  She  recognized  with  a  thrill 
the  ghostly  possibilities  of  the  place  to 
a  nervous  prisoner. 

“Penelope,”  her  charming  voice  rang 
out  clear  and  comforting. 

Over  in  a  corner  she  descried  a  bun¬ 
dle  that  looked  despairingly  human. 
She  made  her  way  swiftly  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  and  l)eiit  over  the  bundle. 

“Darling.”  She  touched  the  little 
figure,  and  a  scream  of  terror  echoed 
amongst  the  empty  boxes. 

Helen  saw  that  Penelope  was  lying 
huddled  up,  face  hidden  against  the 
floor,  and  both  ears  covered  tight  with 
agonized  hands.  Quickly,  and  with  a 
linn  toucli,  Helen  pulled  the  bauds 
a  wa.v. 

Slie  felt  u  long  shiver  pass  thnnigli 
the  little  tsNiy,  Itut  no  inor«'  screams 
rang  out.  “Penelo|te,  I  am  Aunt  Helen. 
Darling,  don’t  y«Mi  remenil*er  me?” 
Kite  held  her  cl«Me  to  her  warm  Itenrt. 
“.\unt  Helen,  dear,” 

Hhtwijr  the  figure  In  lier  arms  relate«l. 
In  a  tremldliig  whlafier  |Vnet(i|ie  m«t 
lered.  “Ttiev  nlll  ge«  )«hi  !•«»  jrmi  tw 


“We’ll  come  downstairs  now,”  Helen 
said  cheerfully. 

A  pair  of  arms  clung  round  her  neck 
with  stifling  fervor. 

“Will  you  lock  the  door?”  Penelope 
whispered,  “there  are  such  a  lot  of 
them— oh,  do  lock  the  door!” 

“Yes,  dear,”  answered  Helen  sooth-, 
ingly,  “but  it’s  only  bad  dreams,  sweet¬ 
heart.” 

She  turned  the  key  with  reassuring 
creaks  in  the  lock,  and  they  went 
downstairs.  Helen’s  gray  eyes  wero 
blazing. 

“Did  you  have  your  tea,  darling?’*' 
she  asked  briskly,  as  they  entered  the 
dining-room. 

“There  was  the  one  with  the  light 
green  eyes,”  whispered  Penelope,  “and 
he  was  ever  so  long  and  he  crept  along 
round  the  boxes - ” 

“Penelope,”  Helen’s  voice  was  very 
firm,  “he  was  a  bad  dream,  they  werei 
all  bad  dreams:  none  of  them  were^ 
real.  You  must  not  talk  about  them.. 
I  shall  be  vexed  with  you  If  you 
do.” 

Penelope’s  arms  tightened.  “Oh,  not 
Oh,  nol" 

“Very  well.  Now  tell  me  did  you; 
have  a  good  tea?” 

Penelope  shook  her  head. 

“Why  not?” 

“I— I  was  too  bad  to  have  tea.” 

“What  did  you  have  for  dinner?” 

The  arms  clung.  “I  was— on  tho 
grass.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  have  had  no. 
dinner?” 

“Yes.” 

For  a  moment  Helen’s  lips  shut  in  a 
straight  line.  Then  she  sai<l  gently, 
“Will  you  stay  here  a  minute,  dear?  I 
want  to  get  you  something  nice  and 
hot  to  eat.” 

Prnelo|te'a  slutii  life  ha«l  lieen  ono 
of  a4ie4lleiM'e.  Hhe  atniggled  valiantly 
bimI  hwiaewrit  hav  arms.  Whan  llatan 
aaw  Ito  MNall  whlla  face  ftw  the  grat 
llaia  la  ilia  Nglit.  kar  nii^  Ilf  qalv 
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ered.  and  she  caught  Penelope  to  her 
again. 

Penelope’s  courage  gave  way;  her 
arms  clung  round  Helen’s  neck. 
“Please— oh,  please,’’  she  whispered,  “I 
don’t  want  anything  to  eat—  ever.” 

“We  will  ring  for  cook,’’  said  Helen 
tenderly. 

When  cook  came  she  quailed  under 
the  gra.v  eyes  and  made  voluble  ex¬ 
cuses.  Helen  cut  her  short. 

“Where  is  her  dinner?’’ 

“Cook  did  so  ’ate  waste,  and  that 
Fielding  ’ad  such  a  big  appetite  you 
wouldn’t  believe,  and  nat’rally  they 
thought  when  Miss  Peniloppy  didn’t 
come  ’ome  as  ’ow  she  were  dining  at 
the  Rectory.’’ 

“You  mean  you  have  eaten  it.  What 
have  you  in  the  house?” 

It  appeared  that  there  was  mistress’s 
beef  tea  for  that  night  and  for  to-mor¬ 
row. 

“Make  half  of  it  hot  at  once  for  Miss 
Penelope.” 

Cook  looked  scared  at  that.  She  be¬ 
gan  a  feeble  remonstrance,  but  “I 
will  take  all  blame,”  said  Helen;  and 
cook  bustled  away  in  a  sudden  hurry 
of  sympathy  for  Penelope  now  that  all 
responsibility  was  removed  from  her 
shoulders. 

Helen  sat  down  with  Penelope  on 
her  knee,  and  kissed  the  soft  little 
neck  and  cheeks  and  hair.  Helen  was 
rarely  demonstrative,  but  there  was  an 
ache  in  her  heart  for  her  small  niece. 

Penelope  said  politely,  “Thank  you. 
Aunt  Helen,”  and  looked  up  at  her 
with  heavy,  dazed  eyes. 

“Don’t,  child!”  Helen’s  voice  was 
sharp. 

Penelope  of  course  misunderstood. 
“I— am  sorry,”  she  said. 

It  was  a  formula  she  was  continually 
called  upon  to  use  without  understand¬ 
ing  why. 

Helen’s  brows  contracted.  She  kissed 
her  gently,  and  began  to  talk  to  her 
pleasantly  on  cheerful  subjects.  She 


doubted  if  Penelope  followed  what  she 
said,  but  she  achieved  her  object  of 
making  the  atmosphere  less  electric 
and  charged  with  invisible  horrors. 

When  cook  brought  in  the  tray  she 
set  it  down  on  the  table  with  a  beam¬ 
ing  air  of  self-approval.  “There, 
dearie,  all  strong  and  ’ot.  and  two 
pieces  of  toast  with  it!” 

“Thank  you,  cook,”  Penelope  said 
politely,  but  she  did  not  want  the  food. 
However,  she  took  it  obediently,  and 
when  she  had  begun,  liked  it.  When 
it  was  finished  Helen  put  her  arms 
round  her  close  and  warm.  “Now  tell 
me  all  about  it,  dear,”  she  said. 

And  Penelope,  her  usual  staid  self- 
restraint  swept  away  in  a  mighty 
whirlwind  of  emotions,  poured  it  all 
out  in  a  torrent  of  sob-broken  words. 
It  was  a  queer  jumble  of  pathos  and 
humor,  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  but  to 
Penelope  it  was  all  tragedy.  It  was 
not  only  of  that  day  she  told;  un¬ 
knowingly  she  told  of  other  days  too. 
With  the  utter  abandon  of  a  sensitive 
nature  meeting  with  an  unexpected 
wealth  of  sudden  love  and  sympathy, 
she  poured  out  all  without  reservation. 
Many  expressions  shone  in  Helen’s 
eyes  ns  she  listened.  The  little  calf 
brought  a  pitiful  smile  to  them,  and 
they  were  often  filled  with  sorrow;  but 
there  was  anger,  too,  deep  anger,  and 
scorn  and  disgust  and  wonder. 

But  when  the  breathless,  broken 
voice  ceased  there  was  only  love.  Pe¬ 
nelope  lay  exhausted  in  her  arms,  and 
a  feeling  of  restful  happiness  stole  over 
her.  “Aunt  Helen,”  she  said  earnestly, 
“you  are  heaps  comfortabler  than  a 
bed.” 

Two  minutes  later  Helen  laid  the 
small  sleeping  figure  down  on  the  sofa, 
covered  it  with  a  rug,  and  sought  her 
sister. 

Five  minutes  later  still  a  bell  was 
pealing  wildly  from  the  boudoir,  and 
Mrs.  Harding  was  calling  feebly  for 
Fielding  and  sal  volatile.  Helen,  her 
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liead  held  hish,  her  face  pale,  passed 
Fielding  on  the  threshold. 

A  good  deal  can  be  said  in  five  min¬ 
utes. 

She  went  back  to  the  dining-room. 
Penelope  had  vanished  under  the  rug. 

“Penelope!” 

At  her  voice  the  scared  face  and 
roughene<l  hair  emerged.  Penelope 
flushed,  “I— I  thought  just  a  minute 
I  was  in  the  box-room”— her  eyes 
looked  up  appealingly  into  Helen’s 
face. 

“Never  again,  dear,”  Helen  said 
flrinly,  “I  am  going  to  take  you  away 
with  me - ” 

She  was  Interrupted  by  a  sudden  sur¬ 
prising  disappearance  of  the  sedateness 
■she  had  thought  part  and  parcel  of  ner 
.small  niece.  Penelope  flung  herself 
upon  her  with  a  choking  cry,  “With 

1/OM— with  youf" 

“Yes,  dear,  for  always,”  said  Helen 
gently. 

“To— to  /iref”  Penelope’s  voice  was 
beyond  her  control,  it  shrilled  out  in 
quavering  excitement.  But  habit  was 
strong;  she  looked  round  anxiously,  “1 
— didn’t  mean  to  make  such  a  noise,” 
she  said  apologetically. 

“When  you  are  with  me,  Penelope, 
y’ou  shall  make  as  much  noise  as  you 
like,”  said  Helen  recklessly. 

Helen  never  did  things  by  halves.  It 
was  one  of  her  attributes  that  Sir 
Ralph  Bennington  dearly  loved. 

Penelope  gasped.  Then  her  arms 
squeezed  Helen’s  throat  spasmodically. 
“I— I’ll  sweep  your  room,”  she  burst 
out,  the  eagerness  of  her  longing  to 
give  something  in  return  almost  chok¬ 
ing  her  voice.  “I’ll  dig  up  the  weeds! 
I’ll  do  your  dresses  what  do  up  at  the 

back!  I’ll— I’ll - ”  her  imagination 

failed  her,  she  halted. 

Helen  kissed  her.  “You’ll  just  play 
and  play  and  play!”  she  said. 

“Oh!” 

Penelope  had  an  imagination.  The 
wonders  which  the  idea  of  unlimited 


play  and  noise  called  up  held  her  silent 
for  awhile. 

Helen  went  to  a  side  table  and  found 
note  paper  and  ink. 

“P’raps,”  said  Penelope  nervously, 
“p’raps  you  don’t  know  I  are  very 
stupid;”  a  scarlet  flush  crept  over  her 
small  face. 

“No,”  said  Helen,  “I  don’t  believe  it. 
Never  mind  if  you  are.” 

Penelope  drew  a  big  breath.  Almost 
as  she  drew  it  she  was  overcome  with 
sleep. 

Then  Helen  hurried  to  the  kitchen. 
“When  does  the  last  post  go?”  she 
asked. 

“Seven  twenty.  Miss,  from  the  or- 
flee.” 

Helen  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece.  Five  minutes  past  seven. 
She  ran  back  to  the  dining-room  and 
dashed  off  a  note. 

No  time  to  write.  Can  you  come 
down  to  talk  things  over?  I  have  a 

condition  I  want  to  tell  you  of . 

I’m  afraid  you’ll  hate  it.  If,  when  I 
have  explained  all  about  it  to  you,  you 
agree  to  it  I  will  marry  you  at  once. 

Yours, 

Helen. 

She  addressed  it,  and  then,  putting 
on  her  hat  as  she  went,  took  it  to  the 
post-office  herself.  She  caught  the  last 
post  with  a  minute  and  a  half  to  spare. 

That  night  Penelope  slept  in  a  warm 
bed  close  beside  Helen. 

And  the  little  calf  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  it  all  slept  in  a  warm  barn 
close  beside  his  mother.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  he  ought  not  to  have  been  pun¬ 
ished.  For  if  he  had  not  enticed  Penel¬ 
ope  from  the  path  of  duty— but  then  we 
are  told  that  we  must  not  do  evil  that 
good  may  come.  Maybe,  though,  the 
laws  are  different  in  calf-land.  Any¬ 
how  the  little  calf  was  not  punished,  so 
let  it  rest  at  that. 

The  next  morning  Haywold  was 
electrified  by  the  arrival  of  a 
telegram  from  London.  Helen  re- 
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ceived  it  at  half-past  ten  o’clock.  The 
time  when  it  was  handed  In  at  the 
London  post-office  was  eight  forty-five. 
Sir  Ralph  Bennington  had  received 
Helen’s  letter  at  half-past  eight  pre¬ 
cisely. 

Helen  did  not  often  do  foolish  things, 
but  when  she  read  that  telegram  she 
bowed  her  head  and  rested  her  lips  for 
a  moment  upon  the  signature  written 

Temple  Ber. 


some  ten  minutes  previously  with  great 
care  by  the  dapper  young  man  in  the 
Hay  wold  post-office. 

The  telegram  ran  thus:— 

To  Miss  Graham,  The  Laurels,  Hay- 
wold. 

I  agree.  Am  catching  9.2  from  Pad¬ 
dington.  Due  at  Haywold  11.5. 

Ralph. 

Margaret  Weatrup.. 


AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  ZUYDER  ZEE. 


I  was  on  skates,  and  the  Zuyder  Zee 
lay  before  me,  ice-bound  to  the  hori¬ 
zon.  The  glamour  of  the  sunset  hour 
was  upon  it.  The  turfy  tongues  of 
low  land  east  and  west  were  dark  pur¬ 
ple  shadows  with  the  heavy-roofed 
farmsteads  showing  as  crimson  spots 
on  them.  Overhead  the  sky  was  still  of 
a  clear  watery  blue,  but  the  mist  was 
rising  steadily  towards  the  zenith,  a 
yellow,  almost  golden  vapor  with  the 
dull  red  sun  sinking  in  it,  poised  on  a 
pointed  reed  one  moment,  the  next 
sliding  behind  it.  Before  me  lay  a 
world  of  level  ice,  suffused  in  a  soft 
violet  glow. 

Marken  Island  was  but  three  miles 
to  the  east,  yet  there  was  no  sign  of 
it,— only  the  quaint  shapes  of  the 
Marken  men  and  women  coming  and 
going  through  the  haze.  The  vast  bag 
of  the  men’s  breeches  spread  out  be¬ 
fore  the  breeze  like  a  sail,  and  the  long 
flaxen  curls  (one  on  each  side)  with 
which  the  blue-eyed  Marken  dames 
kindle  love  in  the  hearts  of  mankind 
swayed  fore  and  aft  of  their  black 
bodices.  Square-cut  monstrosities  the 
ladies  seemed  from  their  waists  down¬ 
wards;  but  they  were  gay,  one  and  all, 
and  confident  in  the  charms  of  their 
mellow  fashion-plates.  When  safe  ice 
links  Marken  to  the  mainland,  life  Is 
mere  holiday.  There  is  no  work  to  do 


outside  the  black  cottages.  Ducka 
and  children  are  soon  fed,  and  while- 
the  youngsters  slide  and  tumble  about 
the  rather  nasty  ditches  with  which 
the  tenements  are  laced  on  all  sides, 
the  adults  link  arms  and  go  forth  to 
see  the  world.  The  journey  costs  not 
a  stiver;  by  sea  and  canal  they  may 
travel  even  to  Amsterdam  and  back  in 
the  day.  For  the  lazier  of  them  the- 
old  red  coast  town  of  Monnickendan> 
suffices.  A  sort  of  canvas  fair  is  here 
rigged  up  on  the  ice,  with  a  forest  of 
masts  behind,  each  fluttering  a  pen¬ 
non.  Chocolate  and  coffee  and  ginger¬ 
bread  are  in  the  t«its,  and  on  the 
drawbridge  which  spans  the  neck  of 
the  little  harbor  the  fishermen  of  Mon- 
nickendam  loll  in  thick  clothes  early 
and  late,  exchanging  salutations  and 
Jests  with  their  Island  friends.  No 
wonder  the  Marken  folk  are  happy. 
With  a  mainland  Sacrament  Day 
thrown  in,  their  bliss,  of  soul  and 
body.  Is  made  complete.  They  sport 
in  the  present  like  wise  ephemera. 

The  certified  course  across  the  sea 
was  Indicated  by  a  winding  avenue  of 
tall  grass-tufts  set  in  the  ice;  but  who 
was  likely  to  keep  to  this  dishevelled 
and  powdery  track  when '  on  both 
hands  there  was  such  ample  choice  of 
surface?  The  sky-blue  blocks  sawn 
out  here  and  there  showed  a  good  five 
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Inches  of  thickness,  which  surely  was 
guarantee  for  anybody;  and  besides, 
knowing  the  history  of  this  mere 
flooded  meadow  of  a  sea,  1  at  least 
was  tempted  to  despise  its  perils.  Nor 
was  I  punished  for  my  .temerity  this 
night  at  all  events.  I  sped  on  in  the 
last  rosy  flush  of  the  day,  till  a  dusky 
shape  rose  in  front,  broke  Into  shad¬ 
owy  cubes,  opened  out  into  sugges¬ 
tions  of  faint  amber,  lines,  where 
Marken,  like  the  rest  of  Holland, 
tights  the  tides  with  embankments, 
and  a  sheaf  of  motionless  masts  ap¬ 
peared. 

Very  bad  was  the  going  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  mile.  Here  the  islanders 
bad  evidently  held  revel,  and  there 
was  a  suspicious  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  cold  slush.  A  short  but  dismal 
trudge  through  it  brought  me  to  the 
solid  harbor,  already  mantled  by  the 
dusk.  A  curious  track  meandering 
along  embankments,  over  little  bridges 
and  up  rugged  streets  as  narrow  as 
sbeepruns,  led  to  the  inn.  The  gor¬ 
geous  bodices  of  the  Marken  dames 
brightened  the  thresholds  of  their 
houses,  and  their  loud  and  somewhat 
shrill  chatter  and  laughing  broke  the 
stillness. 

Cold  wag  the  night  that  followed. 
The  mist  fled  and  Marken  was  cano¬ 
pied  with  stars.  The  yellow  light  of 
lamps  by  the  brickset  little  road  which 
connects  the  harbor-village  with  the 
town  proper,  and  far  away  across  the 
grassy  interior,  twinkled  crudely  in  the 
blackness.  Peat-reek  sweetened  the 
strong  air. 

Indoors  I  was  waited  upon  by  a 
Marken  maid  with  wonderful  cheeks. 
She  wore  the  fly-away  local  curls  and 
the  costume  of  the  photographs,  and 
she  left  her  shoes  outside  the  room 
whenever  she  herself  entered  it.  Mar¬ 
ken  does  not  profess  to  receive  visitors 
in  winter,  and  lone  customers,  there¬ 
fore,  get  but  a  coarse  and  chilly  wel¬ 
come.  I  ate  venerable  beefsteaks  in  a 
voT-  Lxxvji.  449 


temperature  only  eight  degrees  above 
freezing-point;  and  1  slept  In  a  room  of 
flve  windows,  all  heavily  frosted,  with 
a  temperature*  lower  still.  Ere  then, 
however,  it  seemed  well  to  view  the 
town  and  its  precincts  under  the  lus¬ 
trous  young  moon  which  was  striving 
to  silver  the  landscape.  The  ditches 
were  crowded  with  children,  some  of 
a  goodly  size.  Courtships,  too,  were 
plainly  in  progress  on  those  long-toed 
skates  which  the  Dutchman  still  uses 
in  deflance  of  modern  improvements. 
The  smoke  of  the  pipes  of  Marken’s 
adults  rose  in  the  air  from  the  shel¬ 
tered  street-comers;  little  these  sea- 
S(med  salts  seemed  to  care  for  the 
cold. 

By  polite  invitation  of  a  rubicund 
man  in  a  thick  blue  Jersey,  I  entered 
his  bouse  in  the  main  street  of  the 
town.  I  had  fancied  he  mentioned  the 
word  coffee,  but  it  was  not  coffee  at 
all;  be  merely  wished  me  to  see  the 
graces  of  bis  domestic  interior.  Hos¬ 
pitality  of  this  Kind  is  common  im 
Marken.  Ere  leaving  the  island  I  ac¬ 
cepted  two  other  such  Invitations,  one 
of  which  eventuated,  I  am  sorry  to 
add,  in  an  earnest  plea  for  flvecent 
pieces,  after  I  had  admired,  somewhat 
unduly,  the  array  of  cheap  and 
chipped  china  with  which  the  walls 
were  hidden,  and  the  really  charming 
old  tiles  that  encompassed  the  hearth. 
A  coffee-pot,  bright  as  a  new  penny, 
hung  over  two  or  three  peat-embers 
set  so  precisely  that  one  could  have 
sworn  no  speck  of  fuel  had  a  chance 
to  escape  from  the  general  combustion. 
The  idiot  boy  of  the  family  sat  hud¬ 
dled  in  the  chimney  comer,  and  when 
his  mother  had  drawn  attention  to 
his  misfortunes  and  the  fact  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  pot  but  potatoes, 
and  nothing  else  edible  in  the  honse 
except  bread  and  salt,  his  picturesque 
and  gaiTulous  little  sisters  nnblnsh- 
Ingly  begged.  The  damsels  were  not 
easy  to  satisfy  either,  which  seemed  a 
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startling  pity  in  such  a  spot  But  this 
is  the  way  of  things  since  artists  have 
taken  to  come  here  in  the  summer 
time.  The  average  Marken  girl  knows 
the  exact  value  of  her  complexion. 
Thirty  years  ago  she  would  have  run 
from  the  stranger  as  from  a  bear;  now 
she  bargains  with  him. 

My  kindly  friend  of  the  town  really 
did,  however,  seem  to  require  nothing 
from  me  save  admiration  and  plenty 
of  it.  His  room  was  in  the  half  light 
Gerard  Dou  loved  to  paint  A  very 
small  candle  was  set  artfully  to  yield 
pictorial  effects.  An  amiable  old  lady 
in  a  white  cap  nestled  to  Mie  peats  of 
a  tiny  fire,  with  more  old  blue  and 
white  tiles  to  its  hearth.  Burnished 
articles  of  copper  and  brass  and  in¬ 
numerable  platters  were  strung  on  all 
sides;  and  a  stately  cat  (or  the  efligy 
of  one)  sat  solemn  and  motionless  on 
the  charcoal-box  which  ought,  strictly 
speaking,  to  have  been  under  the  old 
lady’s  petticoats.  I  praised  the  pros¬ 
pect  and,  sorry  for  the  mistake  about 
the  coffee,  would  have  withdrawn  with 
a  few  commonplaces;  but  there  was 
something  special  here  to  see  and  it 
was  now  produced.  "The  Bible  of  my 
great-grandmother!"  The  old  lady 
haled  It  forth  reverently  from  a  cup¬ 
board  and  held  the  candle  while  1 
looked  at  it.  A  beautiful  book  it  was, 
indeed,  with  its  filigreed  silver  corners 
and  clasp  and  a  long  chain,  also  of 
silver,  for  the  worshipper’s  neck  on 
her  way  to  church.  "You  understand, 
m3mheer,  her  preot-grandmother,”  said 
the  good  man.  “Take  It  in  your 
hands."  I  praised  and  praised,  asked 
as  delicately  as  possible  if  by  chance 
so  beautiful  a  book  was  being  offered 
to  me  as,  maybe,  a  travelling  merchant 
in  antiquities,  and  praised  louder  than 
■before,  and  with  much  more  con¬ 
science,  when  I  found  I  had  imagined 
a  vain  thing. 

And  so  off  I  went  to  my  cold  bed  in 
the  five-wladowed  room,  the  walls  and 


ceiling  of  which  were  enamelled  so 
purely  white  that,  with  the  bracing  at¬ 
mosphere  to  boot,  1  could  have  fan¬ 
cied  I  was  in  a  chamber  of  snow. 
There  was  an  icy  draught  besides,  for 
the  door  was  a  summer  door  and  de¬ 
clined  to  shut  It  was  a  shivering 
night.  I  had  helped  myself  liberally 
to  mustard  at  dinner  to  see  if  that 
would  warm  me;  and  now  I  longed 
again  for  the  mustard-pot. 

The  next  morning  opened  with  abun¬ 
dant  promise  of  a  perfect  winter’s 
day.  The  sun’s  fiery  radiance  fought 
at  the  lower  panes  of  my  eastern  win¬ 
dow  while  I  dressed;  but  the  frost  on 
the  glass  was  dense  and  stoutly 
blocked  the  sun.  Below,  the  sound  of 
hearty  scrubbing  was  to  be  heard,  and 
I  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  it.  Two 
red-armed  and  red-cheeked  girls  were 
on  their  knees  in  a  cloud  of  steam. 
They  scrubbed  before  I  was  down, 
while  I  ate  my  breakfast  on  a  dry 
patch,  and  I  left  them  at  It  hissing 
over  their  clouts  like  an  industrious 
hostier.  Winter  and  summer  this  is 
their  much-loved  morning  pastime. 
The  fiea  that  can  live  a  month  in  this 
Marken  inn  must  be  of  untiring  vigi¬ 
lance  and  profoundly  acquainted  with 
its  chinks  and  corners. 

Under  its  white  blanket  of  rime 
and  the  blue  sky  the  island  looked 
cheerful  enough,— more  cheerful  than 
the  loungers  at  the  street-corners. 
These  bore  the  characteristic  congeal¬ 
ing  tear  to  their  nose-tips,  and  bore  it 
as  if  it  were  an  inevitable  indignity 
rather  than  a  decoration.  Their  pipes 
could  not  melt  it,  nor  yet  put  comfort 
into  their  rugged  countenances,  beet¬ 
root  and  damson  in  hue.  Why  they 
thus  braved  it  idly  in  the  open  was 
not  apparent,  but  probably  their  wives 
could  have  given  the  reason.  They 
grumbled  a  good-moming,  as  if  after 
thirty  or  forty  years  of  married  life 
they  were  not  yet  quite  reconciled  to 
the  tyranny  of  domestic  ordinances. 
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I  was  soon  at  sea  again,  with  my 
face  this  time  towards  Volendam.  A 
sign-post  stuck  in  the  ice,  with  the 
town’s  name  done  in  tar  on  U,  bad  at¬ 
tracted  me  on  tbe  previous  evening. 
The  Marken  innkeeper  did  not  care 
for  4ny  programme.  He  believed  tbe 
ice  was  safe,  but  it  was  reported  bad 
in  quality.  A  mere  league  of  indiffer¬ 
ent  ice,  however,  seemed  no  sucb 
severe  trial  and  I  proceeded  to  open 
•my  oyster. 

I  bad  tbe  route  much  to  myself.  Al¬ 
ready  there  was  a  fair  traffic  of  skat¬ 
ers  on  tbe  Monnickendam  thorough¬ 
fare,— a  black  figure  every  two  or 
three  hundred  yards;  here  were  only 
one  eager  boy  in  a  vast  blue  com¬ 
forter,  who  attached  himself  to  me  to 
speculate  at  his  leisure  about  my 
Sheffield  skates,  a  sweeper  or  two, 
shaking  in  the  keen  cold,  earning  their 
fifths  of  a  penny  hardly,  poor  souls,— 
and  that  w.^s  all.  The  Zuyder  Zee 
still  kept  its  distances  cloaked;  Volen- 
dam  was  as  invisible  as  Monnicken¬ 
dam.  I  might,  from  all  appearances, 
have  been  bound  for  the  North  Pole. 

The  boy  with  the  blue  comforter  left 
me  at  the  end  of  the  first  mile  or  so, 
a  greater  spectacle  being  in  tbe  offing. 
It  was  only  an  Ice-yacht  from  the 
mainland,  but  a  pretty  sight  neverthe¬ 
less  as  it  curved  at  the  will  of  its 
helmsman  and  the  wind,  skimming 
the  surface  like  a  gigantic  albatross. 
It  came  and  went,  shooting  finally  for 
Marken  with  delirious  speed,  my  late 
companion  all  arms  and  legs  as  be 
chased  it  with  loud  cries  from  .  his 
guarded  throat. 

There  was  one  more  sweeper,  this 
time  a  wry  little  parody  of  a  man,  un¬ 
fortunate  (as  the  phrase  goes),  like  the 
Idiot  boy  In  the  Marken  chimney  cor¬ 
ner;  and  then  I  had  a  bare  horizon  be¬ 
fore  me.  Something  led  me  to  pause 
and  exchange  words  with  this  poor 
fellow.  He  had  a  very  red  face,  but 
his  lack  of  Intellect  was  his  most  con¬ 


spicuous  quality.  As  good  luck  would 
have  it,  1  gave  him  two  copper  coins 
instead  of  the  usual,  though  not  im¬ 
perative,  dole  of  one.  At  least,  1  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  good  luck;  it  might  at  any 
rate  have  been  fatal  if  I  bad  passed 
him  by  at  tbe  run  without  taking  band 
from  pocket.  One  cannot  be  axio¬ 
matic  about  tbe  brains  of  an  unfortu¬ 
nate.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  minute  or 
two  later  I  was  through  tbe  ice  and 
no  one  but  the  unfortunate  was  in 
sight. 

I  deserved  tbe  accident.  Had  I  kept 
to  the  route  sketched  out  by  the  reed- 
tufts,  I  should  have  bad  my  safety  as¬ 
sured.  There  was,  however,  a  seduc¬ 
ing  patch  away  to  the  left,  black  and 
glassy,  virgin  ice  in  fact;  and  when  I 
was  In  the  very  middle  of  It,  crack  it 
went,  and  my  feet  lost  bottom.  It 
was  quite  a  comfortable  let-down,  all 
things  considered,  and  free  from  any 
violent  shock.  I  found  myself  sur¬ 
veying  the  Zuyder  Zee  from  my  el¬ 
bows,  interested  at  first  rather  than 
alarmed  by  the  new  nature  of  tbe 
prospect. 

But  some  five  minutes  of  careful 
struggling  much  changed  tbe  situa¬ 
tion.  Twice  I  managed  to  get  one  leg 
out,  once  both  legs  to  the  very  tip  of 
my  skates.  Discreet  spread-eagling 
might,  I  hoped,  do  the  business  and 
enable  me  to  crawl  to  the  sound  mar¬ 
gin  and  so  home  somewhere,  in  dismal 
plight  enough,  yet  whole  in  bone  and 
wind.  But  each  effort  ended  in  fail¬ 
ure  and  an  enlargement  of  the  black, 
and  now,  forbidding  pool  behind  me. 
Then,  with  shortening  breath,  I  un¬ 
derstood  that  I  was  in  a  mess.  The 
half-witted  sweeper  was  in  sight  of 
course,  but  he  seemed  unreasonably 
remote,  and  moreover  he  was  plying 
his  broom  with  his  back  toward  me. 

Clearly  it  was  advisable  to  shout  I 
felt  numb  already  and,  which  troubled 
me  more,  the  ice  on  each  side  was 
gradually  dipping  from  the  horizontal 
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under  the  weight  of  my  arms.  I 
shouted  several  times  before  my 
sweeper  even  stopped  sweeping.  He 
looked  up,  did  not  see  me,  and  re* 
newed  his  simple  labors.  This  time  I 
was  determined  that  he  should  hear 
and  understand;  and  he  did  both.  Up 
went  his  arms  in  dismay  and  he  too 
shouted.  He  did  not  move,  but  he 
shouted  and  shouted. 

On  this  footing  the  predicament 
rested  for  several  important  minutes. 

Little  by  little  my  arms  sank  with 
the  yielding  ice.  The  cold  was  severe. 

I  rejoiced  in  my  buck^in  gloves, 
which  did  not  slide  from  ice  like 
clemmed  naked  fingers.  But  really, 
on  precise  refiection,  I  began  to  doubt 
if  it  were  common  sense  to  prolong  a 
situation  which  had  so  little  fair  prom¬ 
ise  at  the  end  of  it. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  next  stage 
of  the  adventure,  I  endeavored  to 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
Tou  see,  I  still  regarded  this  area  of 
fourteen  hundred  miles  of  water  be¬ 
tween  Friesland  and  North  Holland 
as  a  mere  fiooded  meadow.  We  are 
told  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
German  Ocean  broke  in  and  drowned 
a  province,  men,  women,  children,  and 
villages  innumerable.  Some  think  the 
Rhine  helped  the  inundation  by  unset¬ 
tling  the  peaty  surface  of  the  land 
and  then  in  full  fiood  Joining  the  huge 
salted  wave  from  the  north.  On  the 
whole,  there  may  be  something  in  this 
theory,  for  the  Zuyder  Zee’s  water  la 
little  worse  than  brackish;  at  all 
events,  it  is  not  a  primeval  ocean,  or 
anything  like  it  The  Dutchman’s  re¬ 
cent  determination  to  get  it  drained 
and  studded  with  cows  and  tulip-beds 
doubtless  encouraged  me  in  my  con¬ 
tempt  for  it. 

But  of  course  I  touched  noth¬ 
ing,  even  at  nearly  full  stretch,  ex¬ 
cept  water.  A  church-steeple  would 
have  been  welcome,  but  there  was 
nothing.  And  my  teeth  began  to  chat¬ 


ter,  quite  as  much,  1  hope,  from  dlsr 
gust  as  craven  cold. 

The  still  lower  level  of  my -arm-sup¬ 
ports  checked  all  further  experiments 
in  this  direction;  and  again  common- 
sense  put  in  a  plea  and  whispered, 
“Give  it  up,  and  go  down  without  more 
fuss.’’  I  was  conscious  of  a  growing 
heaviness.  My  clothes  were  thick,  and 
had  already  absorbed  water  to  the  very 
skin.  A  small  knapsack  on  my  back 
bad  also  done  Its  best  in  this  direction, 
lying  loggily  between  the  shoulder- 
blades.  And,— really  things  could  not 
go  on  thus  much  longer:  there  must  be 
rescue  or  catastrophe  soon.  A  comfor¬ 
table  indifference  to  either  crept  into 
me  as  insidiously  as  a  perfume. 

All  this  time  I  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  idiot  sweeper.  It  rested 
with  him;  well,  and  so  it  might  for  all 
I  cared.  And  at  this  stage  I  saw  my¬ 
self  in  fancy  serenely  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  face  upwards,  and 
head  pillowed  on  the  knapsack  which 
bad  helped  me  under  like  a  brick 
round  a  puppy’s  neck.  The  sight  was 
interesting;  the  literary  temperament 
is  not  a  pure  blessing  to  its  possessor, 
but  its  ironic  moods  have  their  good 
side.  For  all  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
I  may  owe  It  thanks  for  being  able 
thus  to  find  a  certain  diversion  in  an 
impersonal  estimate  of  this  cool  and 
worsening  situation.  A  gulp  or  two, 
and  then  eternal  rest  in  a  weedy^  bed! 
It  did  not  seem  at  all  disquieting. 
Why  should  not  I  share  in  that  estate 
of  “herrings,  turbot  and  other  marine 
Indlgenae’’  which  Horace  Walpole  de¬ 
clared  the  Dutch  people  to  have 
usurped? 

But  to  my  Idiot  now  came  another 
man,  tall  and  broad,  with  a  capable 
look  about  the  shoulders;  even  at  a 
distance,  he  had  a  rouslngly  practical 
air.  The  sight  of  him  acted  like  a 
tonic  on  my  drowsing  energies  and 
again  I  shouted,  for  the  minutes  were 
passing  and  my  props  were  drooping 
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methodically.  I  knew  pretty  well  that 
I  should  have  little  power  or  flnger- 
grlp  left  to  grapple  for  fresh  but¬ 
tresses  when  the  crack  came  right  or 
left  Of  the  two  arms  the  right  was 
the  lower  in  the  water;  but  I  was 
sodden  to  both  elbows. 

They  moved  toward  me  with  loud 
talk  and  gesticulations,  at  a  walk, 
and  not  a  fast  one  either.  It  was  easy 
guessing  what  was  In  their  minds. 
They  had  no  proper  life-saving  ma¬ 
terial,  and  their  combined  intellects 
were  baffled  by  their  responsibility. 
They  had  a  broom  apiece  and  that  was 
all. 

At  thirty  paces  from  me  they  halted 
and  the  second  man  encouraged  me 
with  despairing  shakes  of  the  head 
and  cries  which  I  made  no  effort  to 
Interpret.  The  poor  idiot’s  arms  were 
stock  up  as  if  in  appeal  to  the  pale 
blue  sky.  I  was  being  told  that  I 
ought  not  to  have  gone  from  the  track, 
and  that  they  did  not  know  what  to 
do  to  get  me  out.  This  was  magnifi¬ 
cent!  I  knew  it  ail  myself  and  made 
no  comment;  my  jaws  were  too  ear¬ 
nestly  chattering  about  the  cold  for 
further  attempts  at  coherent  speech. 

It  seemed  odd  that  I  should  have  to 
go  down  in  the  very  moment  when 
hope  was  almost  near  enough  to  shake 
hands  with;  but  I  accepted  my  fate 
now  less  hesitantly  than  ever.  Though 
my  teeth  rattled  and  I  breathed  a  hun¬ 
dred  to  the  minute,  I  felt  far  from 
miserable. 

But  suddenly  my  man  was  visited 
with  an  inspiration.  Off  went  his 
Jacket.  He  had  something  round  his 
waist  and  he  tore  it  from  him;  some¬ 
thing  round  his  neck  also,  and  that 
too  was  removed.  Lastly,  something 
in  his  pockets  and  this,  being  discov¬ 
ered,  was  with  fierce  quickness  Joined 
to  the  other  things.  What  it  all  was 
I  could  not  at  this  stage  exactly  see; 
matters  generally  were  visible  only 
through  a  pearly  mist,  which  did  not 


spoil  their  appearance  though  it 
blurred  them. 

I  gasped  and  gasped  and,  glancing 
to  the  right,  realized  that  I  was  in 
water  to  the  shoulder.  Well,  so  be  it. 

And  now  the  worst  of  all  was  at 
hand.  A  wisp  of  something  brown 
fiuttered  before  my  eyes,  heralded 
by  hoarse  cries  from  the  two  men. 
Should  I  or  should  I  not  bother  about 
it?  That  was  the  question  which  put 
Itself  to  me.  Upon  the  whole,  I  was 
quite  as  comfortable  as  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  I  had  the  right  to  expect  to  be. 
Any  further  active  resistance  to  doom 
was  hateful  to  think  of.  I  perfectly 
understood  that  I  was  bound  for  the 
bottom  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  but  I  saw 
no  sufflcient  reason  why  I  should 
hurry  on  that  Journey.  When  my  arm¬ 
rests  were  bent  to  the  snapping-point, 
then  I  would  go;  but  not  before. 

The  brown  thing  lay  under  my  nose. 
In  a  fiash  I  felt  prompted  to  give  it 
a  trial.  Loosing  both  supports,  I 
grabbed  the  thing  with  leaden  hands, 
first  one  and  then  the  other.  At  the 
same  instant  I  caught  myself  wonder¬ 
ing  how  any  fellow,  though  ever  so 
impecunious,  could  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  wear  such  a  moth-eaten  old 
scarf  as  this.  Yells  of  rejoicing  or 
endeavor  followed.  There  was  a  Jerk 
and  a  snap  and  I  was  in  again,  to  the 
neck  this  time.  Of  their  own  accord 
my  arms  sprang  out  to  their  old 
friendly  barriers.  Crack  went  one  and 
it  was  by  mere  Instinct  that  both 
hands  clutched  the  ice  in  front  Just  as 
I  sank  in. 

This  shock,  after  such  peaceful  and 
resigned  waiting  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  grand  mansion  of  my  Lord  Death, 
was  really  terrible.  My  breathing 
increased  about  fifty  per  cent.  In  speed. 
I  felt  as  if  a  world  bad  tumbled  about 
my  bead.  The  ruins  had  not  yet  settled 
down  to  annihilate  me,  but  they  were 
bound  to  do  it  in  a  moment  or  two. 
Well,  It  behooved  still  to  tarry  in  pa- 
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tience.  One  way  or  the  other,  it  could 
not  DOW  be  long. 

Again  that  brown  thing  dropped  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes,  and  the  shouts  from  be¬ 
yond  intensified  in  tone.  They  seemed 
rather  more  remote  than  before,  as  if 
they  scarcely  concerned  me;  the  cold 
trickling  down  my  spine  of  the  fresh 
douche  was  a  much  more  personal 
detail.  The  brown  thing  wriggled; 
they  were  fishing  for  me  as  one  lures 
a  trout.  I  took  it  gingerly  this  time, 
eyeing  its  defects  at  very  close  quar¬ 
ters.  Inch  by  inch,  I  went  up  it,  hand 
over  band.  There  was  a  cord  above 
such  as  might  have  been  taken  from  a 
window-sash.  Could  I  reach  that?  I 
did,  and  with  all  the  strength  left  in 
the  muscles  of  my  frozen  fingers  fas¬ 
tened  on  it.  Then  came  the  tug.  A  cry 
of  furious  exhilaration  sounded  quite 
near,  over  my  head  almost.  But  Heav¬ 
ens!  who  was  trying  to  cut  me  in  two 
at  the  waist?  This  was  more  than 
even  frozen  fiesh  and  blood  could  bear. 
It  ended  suddenly.  The  cord  broke 
this  time;  and  again  my  gloves  saved 
me,  as  I  slid  back,  in  giving  me  a  grip 
which  no  naked  fingers  such  as  mine 
then  were  could  have  found. 

Very  odd  to  recall  at  ease  is  the  re¬ 
crudescence  of  vitality  which  seemed 
to  follow  this  second  disaster.  I  caught 
myself  studying  keenly  the  movements 
of  my  red-faced  hero  a  few  yards  sun¬ 
wards.  Gasping  like  a  half-dead  dog, 
despairing  too,  I  could  yet  nod  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  revised  system  of  knots 
which  were  to  give  me  another  chance. 
It  was  not  that  I  felt  as  if  I  cared 
over  much  to  get  landed,  but  it  did 
seem  a  pity  that  success  should  not 
crown  the  toils  of  so  primitive  a  life¬ 
saving  apparatus.  A  third  time,  how¬ 
ever,  black  failure  hit  like  a  thunder¬ 
bolt.  This  was  t<M  much  and  keeping 
out  of  the  water  again,  I  know  not  how, 
the  haze  thickened  before  my  eyes, 
and,  though  I  felt  nothing  in  particu¬ 
lar,  I  wished  all  was  over. 


A  long  pause  followed.  My  men 
spoke  in  tired  whispers,— at  least  they 
sounded  tired.  What  they  were  doing 
I  cared  little.  Conscious  of  a  creeping 
chill  which  nothing  could  resist  much 
longer,  and  of  a  heaviness  which 
dragged  at  my  feet  like  hundred¬ 
weights,  I  faintly  wondered  why  the 
ice  in  front  did  not  break  up  like  that 
at  the  sides. 

It  was  a  tedious  business;  not  pain¬ 
ful,  but  tiresome  exceedingly.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  seemed  a  con¬ 
summation  devoutly  to  be  desired.  The 
whispers  continued.  The  whisperers, 
I  believed,  stood  in  the  attitude  of 
well-disposed  spectators  at  a  death¬ 
bed.  They  were  Impotent,  and  in 
standing  quietly  by  to  see  the  end 
they  were  doing  all  that  was  humanly 
in  their  power.  But  in  truth  my  good 
stalwart  friend  was  not  resigned  down 
to  that  point.  He  had  in  fact  been 
rapidly  knotting  afresh,  and  now, 
when  all  seemed  over  save  the  last 
slip,  the  cord  by  itself  swished  to  my 
face. 

It  was  the  last  attempt;  they  and 
I  both  knew  that.  On  their  part,  even 
as  it  was,  they  accounted  it  useless, 
but  there  was  still  the  chance.  And  I 
too  believed  it  useless,  but  went  feebly 
for  that  poor  pale  last  chance.  My 
fingers  were  well  nigh  dead;  they 
could  rest  idly  on  a  rim  of  ice,  but  they 
could  not  clutch,  and  they  could  hold 
nothing.  That  was  soon  shown,  for 
the  rope  was  drawn  through  them  like 
a  glove  from  a  hand.  But  again  it 
was  before  me,  and  now  I  put  my 
teeth  to  it  and  with  my  teeth  slowly 
wound  it  round  the  right  wrist  again, 
again  and  again.  With  the  dregs  of 
instinct  still  in  me.  I  swayed  my  heels 
backwards;  the  psychological  moment 
was  seized  when  the  chest  was  at  an 
easier  angle  to  the  barrier  in  front  and 
I  rose  from  the  water.  A  shout  of  tri¬ 
umph  told  me  that  hope  still  lived,  and 
then  out  I  came,  swiftly  along  the  snr- 
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face  of  the  ice,  and  so  to  the  bard 
wooden  shoes  of  my  rescuer. 

I  have  made  a  long  story  of  this 
half-hour  or  so  of  struggle,  suspense, 
despair  and  other  emotions  to  point  a 
flne  old  moral.  There  is  no  need  to 
mention  the  moral  itself. 

About  the  sequel  I  could  say  much, 
if  only  to  testify  to  the  kindness  of 
the  Good  Samaritans  of  Volendam 
who  by  and  by  wrapped  me  in  hot 
blankets  and  fought  my  chills  with 
rum  and  water  and  congratulations. 

The  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half  on 
the  arms  of  my  two  helpers  to  Volen¬ 
dam  was  a  hard  experience.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  shivered  vigorously 
enough  to  shake  all  the  north  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Sense  was  almost  gone  from 
me,  but  I  trotted  on,  with  secret 
groans  and  others  which  I  fear  were 
not  secret.  The  kindly  idiot  patted  the 
purple  band  that  bung  limply  through 
his  arm.  His  companion  urged  me  for¬ 
ward  with  sound  arguments— “You 
must  not  stop,  mynheer” — “We  shall 
soon  be  there”— and  other  simple 
speeches  which  stood  out  plain  to  me 
against  a  nebulous  background  of 
semi-unconsciousness,  colored  at  inter¬ 
vals  crimson,  yellow,  and  green.  But 
how  I  did  shiver!  What  meteoric  cor¬ 
uscations  were  before  my  eyes!  And 
what  an  unending  labor  it  seemed, 
with  the  water  freezing  all  over  me 
and  each  footstep  more  clogged  than  its 
predecessor?  A  sledge  was  trundled 
out  to  meet  ns  when  Volendani’s  masts 
were  near.  Down  I  dropped  on  it  like 
a  carease;  and  in  this  forlorn  plight  I 
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reached  the  little  town  Jubilant  of  so 
many  memories  of  distinguished 
knights  and  barons  of  the  pencil.  I 
saw  nothing  of  the  crowds  through 
which  they  finally  led  me,  drooping 
like  a  broken-beaded  poppy,  to  the 
hotel  of  Heer  Spaander,  a  man  who 
would  resuscitate  the  dead  if  that 
were  a  talent  to  be  acquired. 

It  was  interesting  to  be  told  by  and 
by  that  the  sponge  alone  in  my  knap¬ 
sack  weighed  more  than  eight  pounds 
avoirdupois  in  Volendam;  interesting 
also  to  scan  an  Admiralty  Chart  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee  and  mark  its  average  shal¬ 
lowness  (ranging  from  sixty  feet  near 
the  Helder  to  nine  or  ten  feet  in  my 
part  and  one  foot  only  by  the  island 
of  Urk);  most  interesting  of  all  to  see 
the  Joy  of  my  host  and  his  amiable 
family  round  me  and  the  stove  when 
they  heard  the  tale  told  by  my  good 
friends  and  guides  across  that  desert 
of  ice:  they  clinked  glasses,  though 
there  was  nothing  in  the  glasses  but 
sugar  and  water. 

Ere  they  got  me  to  bed,  a  solemn 
gray  mist  crept  over  land  and  sea. 
Such  a  mist  would  have  baffled  my 
poor  idiot  sweeper  had  I  called  to  him 
from  it.  This  also,  coming  when  it 
did,  was  a  subject  for  fresh  rejoicing. 
And  so  I  lay  under  nine  heavy  new 
blankets  in  luxurious  weakness  and 
laughed  again  at  things  in  general.  On 
the  wall  by  my  bed  there  was  a  Ger¬ 
man  print  of  a  dog  saving  a  child  from 
a  stream;  and  anon  some  one  played 
The  Lost  Chord  in  a  room  below.  I 
thought  of  the  last  fiing  of  our  par¬ 
ticular  cord  and  went  to  sleep. 

Charles  Edwardes. 
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1  am  not  personally  responsible  for 
the  above  rendering  into  English  of 
the  name  of  a  famous  French  Corps— 
La  L^ffion  Etrangdre— which  is  the  only 
really  efficient  piece  of  machinery  at 
the  disposal  of  that  ubiquitous  Admin¬ 
istration,  whose  feverish  desire  to 
“‘govern”  makes  existence  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  the  unofficial  population  of 
Indo-China. 

The  phrase  belongs  to  my  friend 
Gunner  Stevenson  of  the  Royal  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Artillery,  and  as  I  cannot  at¬ 
tempt  to  reproduce  the  rest  of  his 
story  in  his  own  words,  I  think  that 
it  is  only  fair  to  give  it  a  title  in  which 
1  can  quote  him  literally.  He  told  me 
the  tale  of  his  experiences  as  1  lay 
sick  on  my  cot  in  the  hospital  in  an 
eastern  city,  while  he  clawed  my  cig¬ 
arette-papers  to  tatters  in  his  large, 
unaccustomed  fingers.  He  was  a  nice- 
looking  young  fellow,  smart,  alert  and 
upstanding  in  bis  khaki  uniform,  and 
since  he  had  eyes  that  could  see,  and 
a  mind  capable  of  assimilating  his  im¬ 
pressions,  he  bad  much  to  say  that 
was  worth  listening  to. 

In  the  beginning,  be  explained,  be 
had  been  a  fool.  The  life  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  soldier  in  a  garrison  town  of  the 
tropics  is  dull  to  a  degree  that  cannot 
adequately  be  expressed  in  set  terms. 
Reveille  at  five,  parade  while  the  short 
hours  of  coolness  last,  breakfast,  or¬ 
derly-room  later  for  the  unfortunate, 
and  then  the  long,  empty,  panting  day 
during  which  men  can  only  lie  on  their 
cots,  kicking  their  heels  and  cursing 
their  luck,  or  bickering  aimlessly;  and 
in  which  meals  and  a  few  uninterest¬ 
ing  inspections  and  fatigues  supply 
the  only  breaks  in  the  interminable 
monotony.  The  white  man’s  enemy, 
the  son,  holds  the  men  close  prisoners 
until  the  afternoon  brings  coolness,  for 


soldiers  are  expensive,  and  their  of¬ 
ficers  cannot  risk  allowing  them  to 
take  their  chance  of  heat-apoplexy 
with  Europeans  of  the  common  run. 

But  even  the  two  hours  before  the 
sun  goes  out  with  the  suddenness  of 
an  extinguished  candle  bring  but  poor 
relief  from  the  appalling  boredom  of 
the  soldier’s  life.  He  may  put  on  bis 
forage-cap  and  walk  down  to  the  ba¬ 
zaar,  or  he  may  play  cricket  or  foot¬ 
ball,  but  the  time  for  recreation  is  all 
too  short,  and  at  9.20  P.  M.  the  bugle 
sounds  “Lights  out,”  and  the  dreary 
day  ends,  to  be  followed  by  another 
which  is  its  exact  image.  Try  in  im¬ 
agination  to  spend  a  year  or  two  com¬ 
posed  wholly  of  days  such  as  this,  and 
you  will  begin  to  understand  why  it 
is  that  the  more  intelligent  and  active- 
minded  of  our  soldiers  in  the  East  are 
occasionally  possessed  by  a  devil  of 
madness,  which  drives  them  to  perpe¬ 
trate  apparently  inexplicable  follies. 

Gunner  Stevenson  endured  barrack 
life  for  some  two  years:  then,  as  he 
himself  described  it,  be  acted  like  a 
fool.  He  bad  late  leave  one  night,  at 
a  period  when  his  simmering  mental 
irritation  had  nearly  reached  the  boil¬ 
ing-point,  and  in  a  bar  in  the  town  be 
foregathered  with  three  Scotch  engi¬ 
neers  from  steam-tramps  then  lying  in 
the  roads.  These  men,  who  spent  most 
of  their  lives  in  the  stoke-hold  of  Chi¬ 
nese-owned  crafts  about  as  seaworthy 
as  an  eight-day  clock  and  as  evi^smel- 
ling  as  a  sago-factory,  sweating  at 
every  pore  ’twlxt  grilling  climate  and 
blazing  furnaces,  saw  fit  to  pity  and 
deride  the  soldier  on  account  of  the 
misery  of  his  lot  In  unendurable 
fashion  they  contrasted  his  servitude 
with  their  freedom— save  the  mark! 
They  chaffed  him  about  the  “leave” 
he  was  forced  to  ask  ere  he  could  even 
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spend  an  evening  in  a  tavern  of  tbe 
town.  They  affected  to  whistle  to  him, 
that  he  might  come  to  heel,  declaring 
roundly  that  dogs  had  more  liberty 
from  their  masters  than  a  private  is 
■allowed  by  his  oflScers.  Ordinarily 
Gunner  Stevenson  would  have  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  trying  to  break 
their  bones,  but  in  bis  then  state  of 
mind  tbe  taunts  rang  true,  and  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  things  ate  into  bis  spirit 
He  fell  to  reciting  the  “Devil’s  Cate¬ 
chism,”  cursing  the  British  Army  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  last 
and  least  of  tbe  drummer-boys,  and 
wound  up  by  valngloriously  announc¬ 
ing  his  utter  willingness  to  fly  in  tbe 
face  of  Providence  and  the  King’s  Reg- 
mlations.  The  slow  Scotsmen  laughed 
in  their  grimy  beards,  and  dared  him 
to  prove  that  he  was  really  “game,” 
whereupon  Gunner  Stevenson,  after 
■'‘spoiling  the  faces”  of  two  of  them, 
and  borrowing  a  soiled  suit  of  clothes 
from  the  third,  tramped  down  to  the 
docks  and  stowed  himself  away  on 
board  a  ship  bound  for  tbe  French 
Colonies. 

He  awoke  next  morning  with  a  sore 
head,  a  sinking  sensation  in  the  pit  of 
his  stomach,  and  an  unshakable  con¬ 
viction  that  he  ■was  a  fool  such  as  is 
49eldom  seen.  Also  he  counted  ruefully 
the  few  dollars  that  he  possessed,  and 
thereafter  gave  himself  up  to  despair 
and  tbe  agonies  of  sea-sickness. 

The  ship  reached  Saigon,  and  Steven¬ 
son,  gaunt  and  miserable,  with  a  rudl- 
■mentary  beard  sprouting  on  his  chin, 
sneaked  ashore  unobserved.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  time  of  bis  land¬ 
ing  necessity  combined  ■with  a  lack  of 
Imagination  had  driven  him  to  the 
nearest  French  recruiting  oflSce,  where 
he  was  promptly  enrolled  In  the  corps 
which  he  ever  afterwards  spoke  of  as 
“The  Legion  of  Strangers.”  He  had 
quitted  the  British  Army,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  a  spotless  defaulter-sheet  and 
prospects  of  early  promotion  to  non¬ 


commissioned  rank,  because  the  life 
of  a  soldier  bad  proved  too  irksome  in 
its  grinding  monotony,  and  because  for 
a  moment  or  two  Discipline  had  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  as  a  Spectre  of  Tyranny; 
yet,  in  less  than  a  week,  be  had  of  his 
own  motion  entered  himself  as  a  re¬ 
cruit  to  a  regiment  which  offered  scant 
promise  of  a  career,  and  is  ruled  by 
its  ofllcers  with  an  iron  hand. 

La  Ligion  Etranghre,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  composed  of  men  of  all  races 
of  white  folk,  and  of  every  degree  of 
ruflianism  and  villany.  Speaking  gen¬ 
erally,  the  soldiers  in  its  ranks  are  tbe 
sweepings  of  the  Continental  races, 
the  “casters”  and  loafers  whom  Fate 
has  left  stranded  in  the  inhospitable 
ports  of  Eastern  Asia  or  of  Western 
Africa.  The  Legion  serves  only 
abroad;  it  acts  as  the  police.  Judge, 
jury,  and  executioner  in  the  lawless 
Hinterlands  of  the  French  Colonies;  its 
members  never  earn  or  obtain  leave 
of  absence,  or  are  transferred  to  other 
corps;  nominally  discharge  can  be  won 
at  the  end  of  ten  years’  continuous 
duty,  but  few  live  to  enjoy  their  free¬ 
dom;  vile  climates  and  the  native  folk, 
whom  the  French  designate  collect¬ 
ively  as  “pirates,”  using  up  the  legion 
aries  with  a  startling  rapidity.  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  in  character,  composed  of 
deaerate  and  “broken”  men,  engaged 
constantly  in  unrecorded  struggles 
with  the  enemies  of  France  which  her 
colonial  administration  has  such  an 
unhappy  knack  of  creating.  La  Ligion 
Etrangire  bears  a  sinister  reputation, 
but  this  is  altogether  eclipsed  by  that 
boasted  by  the  ofiicers  who  lead  it. 
They  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  a 
pack  of  unllcked  devils,  the  outcasts 
of  society,  erstwhile  gentlemen  who 
“have  gone  under,”  men  whom  111-for¬ 
tune  has  embittered,  whom  vice  has 
ruined  and  made  savage^Frenchmen 
who  desire  no  longer  to  see  France  or 
to  tread  the  boulevards  of  Paris. 

Yet  Gunner  Stevenson,  who  is  a 
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broad-minded  person,  bad  a  good  word 
to  say  for  bis  comrades  of  tbe  Legion. 
His  charity  was  not  large  enough  to 
include  tbe  Italians  or  tbe  Levantines, 
but  he  pronounced  the  Swedes,  Danes, 
Germans,  Belgians  and  Frenchmen  to 
be  good  fellows,  who  left  a  man  in 
peace  when  once  he  had  given  proof 
of  his  ability  to  stand  up  for  himself. 
The  officers,  though  they  came  down 
upon  defaulters  “like  a  cartload  of 
bricks,”  struck  him  as  fine  soldiers, 
dashing  leaders,  and  very  just  in  their 
dealings  with  the  men.  The  prompt¬ 
ness  of  their  drum-bead  courts-mar¬ 
tial,  and  with  which  they  ordered  cap¬ 
tured  “pirates”  out  for  instant  execu¬ 
tion  in  big  batches,  appealed  forcibly 
to  bis  sense  of  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things,  and  in  other  matters,  of  which 
he  was  perhaps  a  sounder  judge,  his 
criticisms  refiected  badly  on  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Army.  For  Instance,  he  was  much 
struck  by  the  marching  powers  of  the 
corps,  which  he  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  superior  method  of 
packing  and  disposing  of  tbe  soldier’s 
kit,  for  he  told  me  that  the  boots 
served  out  were  very  poor  things  com¬ 
pared  with  the  regulation  “ammuni¬ 
tion-boot”  used  in  our  Service.  He  had 
much  more  to  say  that  was  worth  not¬ 
ing,  but  this  is  not  the  place  in  which 
to  enlarge  upon  his  <^inion  concerning 
things  technical.  Instead  I  must  pass 
on  to  the  description  of  the  one  big 
sensation  experienced  by  him  during 
the  space  that  he  served  with  “The 
Legion  of  Strangers.” 

This  did  not  arise  from  tbe  battles 
in  which  he  took  his  share,  for  tbe 
“pirates”  of  the  Tongklng  Hinterland, 
he  said,  used  their  rlfies  with  little 
skill.  These  rlfies.  It  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  were  mostly  of  Birmingham 
manufacture,  being  supplied  by  that 
trade  which  manages  to  sneak  Into 
every  comer  where  the  Flag  is  not. 
Most  fights  resolved  themselves  into 
a  scattering  squabble  of  musketry 


spluttering  over  ten  square  miles  of 
boulder-strewn  hills,  and  it  was  only 
when  a  small  detachment  of  the  Le¬ 
gionaries  lost  their  way  and  fell  into> 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  that  much’ 
harm  came  to  them.  On  such  occa¬ 
sions  unspeakable  things  were  done 
to  the  prisoners,  but  Gunner  Steven¬ 
son,  fortunately  for  himself,  never  met 
with  such  a  disaster  as  this.  There¬ 
fore  the  affair  which  chiefiy  impressed 
itself  upon  his  memory  was  a  private- 
quarrel,  which  took  a  course  alto¬ 
gether  unlike  anything  to  which  his 
previous  experience  as  a  British  sol¬ 
dier  had  accustomed  him. 

He  had  joined  the  Legion  a  few 
weeks  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  South  Africa,  and  some  months 
elapsed  before  news  of  that  event 
trickled  through  from  the  coast  to  the 
wilderness  in  which  he  was  serving. 
It  came  accompanied  by  the  rumor  of 
appalling  British  disasters,  jubilantly 
magnified  and  distorted  by  the  press 
of  Indo-China,  which  does  not  love  the 
English,  and  it  created  a  tremendous 
excitement  among  Stevenson’s  com¬ 
rades. 

From  the  first  the  new  recruit  had 
found  that  he  was  doomed  to  a  life  of 
great  loneliness.  He  was  the  only 
Englishman  in  tbe  ranks;  he  knew  no 
French,  though  he  contrived  to  pick 
up  enough  to  carry  him  along;  and  the 
men  were  divided  into  a  number  of 
cliques.  The  Italians  and  the  Levan¬ 
tine  “scum,”  I  quote  Gunner  Steven¬ 
son  once  more,  herded  together,  and 
were  despised  by  their  fellows  because- 
they  were  believed  to  be  folk  of  little- 
courage.  Tbe  Swedes  and  Danes  asso¬ 
ciated  almost  exclusively  with  the 
Germans;  the  Frenchmen,  who  counted 
themselves  as  the  iUte  of  the  nonde¬ 
script  mob,  messed  together,  and  gave 
most  foreigners  the  cold  shoulder.  Ste¬ 
venson,  who,  true  to  his  birth,  bad 
been  brought  up  to  believe  himself 
worth  a  dozen  foreigners,  naturally 
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claimed  a  place  among  the  crack  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  corps,  and  attached  himself 
to  the  Frenchmen,  by  whom,  he  said, 
he  was  treated  with  much  kindness. 
When  the  word  teiiing  of  war  with 
the  Boers  reached  the  camp,  however, 
his  position  became  very  difficult.  All 
his  comrades,  he  discovered,  were 
fierce  partisans  of  the  Dutchmen,  and 
cherished  an  instinctive  hatred  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

At  that  time,  all  the  world  over, 
men  thought  and  talked  of  little  save 
the  war,  wherefore  Gunner  Stevenson 
found  his  hand  against  all  men  and  ail 
men’s  hands  against  him,  and  was 
forced  to  listen  to  a  great  deal  that 
was  calculated  to  make  an  Englishman 
wince.  He  could  not  fight  the  whole 
regiment;  the  foreign  tongue  fettered 
him,  and  rendered  him  wholly  inartic¬ 
ulate  in  argument;  he  could  only  curse 
and  blaspheme  in  a  language  whose 
oaths  brought  no  real  consolation  to  his 
conservative  British  soul,  and  heartily 
wish  himself  back  again  in  the  great 
hot  barrack-room  whose  monotony  had 
driven  him  to  madness. 

His  own  mess-mates,  the  Frenchmen, 
seem  to  have  shown  something  like 
courtesy  to  the  stranger,  and  though 
they  could  not  entirely  repress  their 
triumph  in  British  mishaps,  they  did 
their  best  to  refrain  from  being  bru¬ 
tally  offensive  to  the  individual  Brit¬ 
isher.  We  islanders  are  prone  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  love  of  fair  play  is  a  virtue 
peculiarly  our  own,  but  the  innate 
courtesy  of  the  French — a  quality  in 
which  many  of  us  are  woefully  lack¬ 
ing-may  often  perhaps  bring  about 
the  same  results  as  the  Englishman’s 
cult  of  abstract  justice.  Anyhow. 
Gunner  Stevenson,  after  living  cheek 
by  Jowl  during  a  particularly  trying 
time  with  some  of  the  worst  black¬ 
guards  of  Prance,  was  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  gasping  wonder  at  the 
forbearance  which  they  showed  him, 
and  the  tdct  displayed  by  the  roughest 


of  them  even  when  men’s  passious- 
were  stirred  to  an  unusual  degree. 

That  trouble  must  come  sooner  or 
later,  since  the  war  had  given  so  ad¬ 
verse  a  turn  to  his  circumstances,. 
Stevenson  saw  clearly,  and  the  fact 
oppressed  him,  for  he  recognized  his- 
utter  ignorance  of  foreign  manners 
and  customs,  and  knew  not  at  all 
what  form  the  trouble  might  assume. 

One  day,  however,  the  long-e.\pected. 
storm  burst.  A  huge,  hulking  German, 
the  recognized  bully  and  cock  of  his- 
mess,  sauntered  into  the  hut  occupied 
by  Stevenson  and  the  Frenchmen.  He 
put  out  a  vast  red  hand  and  knocked 
the  dominoes  trhich  the  Englishman 
had  standing  before  him  on  to  the- 
ground,  accompanying  the  action  by 
some  luridly  unprintable  remarks  con- . 
cerning  the  origin,  morals  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  British  nation  as  a  whole,, 
and  of  Stevenson,  its  solitary  represen¬ 
tative  in  “The  Legion  of  Strangers.” 

The  assault  was  so  unprovoked  and 
so  direct  that  the  Englishman  lost  his 
temper  in  a  moment,  and  before  he 
had  time  to  think  or  calculate  the  con¬ 
sequences,  had  flown  at  the  German,, 
yelling  to  him  “to  put  his  hands  up,” 
and  was  knocking  him  endways  with 
a  pair  of  honest  English  fists  striking 
out  straight  from  his  shoulders. 

The  German  was  fleshy,  and  the 
blows  raised  gratifying  bruises  and 
lumps  all  over  bis  face,  and  Stevenson, 
the  Joy  of  battle  dancing  within  him, 
found  to  his  delight  that  he  could  pum¬ 
mel  the  giant  where  and  how  be  chose, 
since  the  fellow  had  not  a  notion  of 
the  use  to  which  fists  can  be  put.  His 
enjoyment  was  complete,  but  it  was 
of  short  duration.  A  great  hubbub 
arose,  and  half  the  occupants  of  the 
but  threw  themselves  on  the  combat¬ 
ants,  and  yelled  shrill  reproof  at  Ste¬ 
venson  for  his  murderous  conduct.  His 
best  friends  among  the  Frenchmen 
were  seemingly  the  most  shocked. 
They  loudly  deplored  the  savage  bm- 
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tality  of  his  conduct,  while  the  Ger¬ 
man,  looking  dazed  and  surprised  as 
though  he  had  knocked  up  against  a 
iiidden  volcano,  was  led  off  to  his  own 
-mess  by  a  band  of  protesting  sympa¬ 
thizers. 

The  attitude  manifested  by  public 
'Opinion  was  a  sore  puzzle  to  Stevenson. 
The  man  had  offended  him  of  set  pur¬ 
pose,  and  had  been  badly  thrashed  for 
his  pains.  Surely  that  was  logical 
cause  and  effect.  Then  wherefore  was 
.all  this  pother  raised  even  by  the  most 
iriendly  of  the  Frenchmen?  The  thing 
was  inexplicable.  He  had  not  origi¬ 
nated  the  quarrel,  but  when  it  had  been 
Hirust  upon  him  he  had  stood  up  for 
himself,  and  had  speedily  settled  it 
once  for  all  by  licking  the  offensive 
German.  The  incident  was  closed, 
:satisfactorily,  creditably  to  himself, 
■and  as  he  believed  finally. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  view 
■taken  by  his  comrades.  Stevenson’s 
■British  code  of  honor  was  completely 
^satisfied,  but  not  so  that  cherished  by 
■the  Mffion  Etrangire.  According  to  the 
legionaries  the  German  had  been  with¬ 
in  his  rights  in  wantonly  inflicting  an 
insult  upon  the  Englishman,  and  the 
latter  had  been  justified  in  answering 
it  with  a  blow.  His  misdemeanor  lay 
in  the  fact  that  he  had  not  contented 
himself  with  the  singular  number.  To 
■beat  a  man  heartily  and  repeatedly 
with  the  naked  fists  was  the  act  of  a 
savage,  a  piece  of  barbarism  which  was 
utterly  inexcusable.  Such  things  were 
not  permitted  to  happen  among  gentle- 
■men.  This  and  more  also  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  Stevenson,  who  scratched 
Jhis  head  and  strained  his  understand¬ 
ing,  trying  vainly  to  catch  a  single  ray 
•of  intelligence  through  all  the  murky 
unreason. 

“Mais  fai  icrasi  le  coquin,"  he  said 
■again  and  again  in  his  bewilderment. 
^'Alora  c’e»t  Uni,  n'est  ce  pasr'  But  the 
anggestlon  was  received  with  horrified 
•denials.  The  incident  was  very  far 


indeed  from  being  finished,  it  was 
barely  begun.  It  had  obviously  been 
the  desire  of  the  German  to  provoke  a 
challenge.  The  preliminaries,  albeit 
Stevenson  had  sadly  overplayed  his 
part  in  them,  were  now  complete,  and 
it  only  remained  to  arrange  a  duel  de¬ 
cently  and  in  order. 

But  this  view  of  the  situation  did 
not  at  all  commend  itself  to  Gunner 
Stevenson.  He  was  ready  enough  to 
stand  up  to  an  enemy  with  the  weap¬ 
ons  God  had  given  him,  to  administer 
or  take  a  thrashing,  and  to  shake 
hands  heartily  when  all  was  over,  but 
to  fight  a  duel  to  the  death  was  quite 
another  business,  and  one  moreover 
for  which  he  was  not  in  the  least  pre¬ 
pared.  Having  vanquished  the  flabby 
German  with  quite  ridiculous  ease, 
Stevenson  felt  that  he  now  bore  him 
no  malice,  and  could  afford  to  regard 
him  with  a  friendly  and  half-contempt¬ 
uous  disdain.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  kill  him:  he  was  even  less 
anxious  to  be  killed  by  him.  The 
whole  affair  was  being  lifted  on  to  a 
plane  of  tragedy  that  was  appalling. 
Also  the  moral  aspect  of  the  matter 
troubled  him.  If  he  were  killed  in  the 
very  act  of  trying  to  murder  a  man 
against  whom  he  had  now  no  spite, 
whatwould  be  his  ultimate  destination? 
The  name  of  hell  had  often  been  on 
the  lips  of  himself  and  his  fellows  in 
the  British  barrack-room,  but  the  thing 
itself  had  never  before  appealed  to 
him  as  a  place  into  which  he  might 
unexpectedly  step  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours’  time. 

He  seized  his  helmet,  and  hurriedly 
left  the  tent  He  must  think  the  diflS- 
cult  problem  out  before  be  gave  a 
final  answer  to  his  comrades,  where¬ 
fore  be  took  his  way  alone  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  hillock,  and  sat  himself  down 
to  smoke  and  ponder.  He  was  very 
far  from  happy.  All  manner  of  things 
which  had  not  recurred  to  bis  memory 
for  years  came  crowding  now  into  his 
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mind.  He  thought  of  the  theltei'ed 
Tillage  far  away  in  the  trim  Weat 
Country,  that  peaceful  place  of  grassy 
hills,  wooded  combes,  and  deep,  red 
lanes  full  of  a  fragrant  coolness,  where 
he  had  lived  as  a  child;  of  the  little 
church  standing  in  the  infinitely  quiet 
God’s  acre;  of  the  mother  at  whose 
knee  he  had  learned  the  religion  that 
had  been  so  long  neglected  and  forgot¬ 
ten,  but  was  now  obtruding  itself  upon 
him  so  unexpectedly.  He  was  more 
than  half  ashamed  of  himself  for 
dwelling  on  these  things,  was  inclined 
to  blush  for  them  as  weaknesses,  but 
they  rose  up,  one  by  one,  to  haunt  him, 
and  to  infiuence  his  decision. 

He  must  fight:  that  was  certain,  for 
if  he  refused  his  life  would  not  be 
worth  living.  He  would  fight,  but  he 
would  not  kill.  If  he  were  to  go  be¬ 
fore  the  Judgment  Seat  it  should  be 
with  hands  clean  of  blood.  This  reso¬ 
lution  shaped  itself  unbidden,  and 
smote  him  with  surprise  as  being  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  keeping  with  his  precon¬ 
ceived  notion  of  himself.  He  had  fan¬ 
cied  that  he  was  hardened,  reckless, 
that  his  nerve  was  equal  to  most 
things,  and  that  he  was  eminently 
capable  of  taking  care  of  himself,  and 
that  he  was  not  one  likely  to  endanger 
his  safety  for  the  sake  of  a  mere 
scruple.  Yet  now  that  he  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  something  wholly 
unfamiliar  and  repellent  to  his  in¬ 
stincts  he  found  himself  calmly  ac¬ 
cepting  what  he  believed  to  be  a  death- 
sentence  rather  than  take  the  life  of  a 
man  who  was  in  no  way  bound  to  him. 
He  longed  to  sneak  out  of  the  duel, 
but  pride  of  race  made  this  impossible; 
he  would  very  willingly  have  stifled 
the  voice  of  his  so  suddenly  awakened 
conscience,  but  to  do  this  he  was  pow¬ 
erless:  therefore,  sorely  against  the 
grain,  and  feeling  particularly  sorry 
for  himself.  Gunner  Stevenson  knocked 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  walked 
back  to  the  camp. 


A  duel  between  men  of  the  LigUm 
Etrangire  is  a  solemn  rite  the  due  per¬ 
formance  of  which  is  hedged  about  by 
great  state  and  ancientry.  There  is 
no  need  for  concealment,  for  it  has  the 
full  approval  of  the  authorities,  and 
is  said  to  have  the  effect  of  making 
fighting  among  the  legionaries  very 
unusual.  The  non-commissioned  oflicer 
responsible  for  the  section  of  the  chal¬ 
lenger  goes  to  his  Company’s  officer 
and  makes  elaborate  report.  He  next 
begs  for  an  order  to  draw  two  rounds 
of  ball  cartridge  out  of  store,  and  asks 
leave  for  his  men  to  be  excused  parade 
on  the  following  morning,  together 
with  their  seconds  and  a  few  others 
officially  connected  with  the  business 
in  hand.  All  this  was  done  on  behalf 
of  the  burly  German,  for  a  Court  of 
Honor  (an  anomalous  thing,  by  the 
way,  to  find  itself  established  in  “The 
Legion  of  Strangers’’)  had  decided 
that  the  mauling  to  which  that  worthy 
had  been  subjected  at  tlie  hands  of  the 
Englishman  gave  him  the  rights  of  the 
aggrieved  party  in  the  dispute. 

In  the  chill  of  the  early  morning, 
therefore.  Gunner  Stevenson  found 
himself  standing,  rifle  in  hand,  thirty 
paces  distant  from  his  adversary,  with 
half  a  dozen  men  of  the  Legion  look-, 
ing  on  from  a  little  distance  well  out 
of  the  line  of  fire.  There  was  a  danh 
white  mist  swirling  in  slow  eddies  out 
of  the  hollows,  but  the  light  was  fairly 
good,  and  Stevenson  could  plainly  see 
every  feature  of  the  big  German’s 
face.  It  was  horribly  swollen  and  dis¬ 
colored,  and  one  eye,  which  was  wellt 
nigh  obliterated,  glinted  wickedly  be¬ 
hind  folds  of  purple  flesh.  Stevenson, 
who  had  spent  a  miserable  night  in 
anticipation  of  the  coming  ordeal,  was 
quite  horribly  afraid,  but  the  dankness 
of  the  morning  falling  on  his  already 
oppressed  spirit  froze  him  into  a  kind 
of  cold  despair.  The  matter,  now  that 
it  had  come  to  the  point,  seemed  curi¬ 
ously  prosaic  and  trivial;  he  had  great 
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dllllculty  in  realizing  that  be  was  him¬ 
self  Intimately  connected  with  it; 
somehow  be  felt  something  of  the 
^aloofness  of  a  mere  spectator,  un- 
tbrilled  by  excitement,  though  all  the 
while  be  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  in  the  grip  of  a  mortal  fear. 

His  perceptions  were  sharpened  won¬ 
derfully.  Every  object  within  view 
was  seen  with  a  distinctness  of  detail 
which  was  abnormal,  and  each  one  of 
them  seemed  to  possess  a  peculiar  and 
insistent  interest  for  him.  He  noted 
-every  stain  on  the  canvas  fatigue-kit 
of  his  enemy,  and  caught  himself  won¬ 
dering  how  and  by  what  each  one  of 
them  had  been  caused;  he  spied  a 
.mole  with  coarse  hairs  sprouting  from 
it  on  the  man's  left  cheek,  and  mar¬ 
velled  that  the  man  did  not  pluck 
them  out  instead  of  leaving  such  un¬ 
sightly  things  to  offend  the  eye;  and 
then  he  noticed,  this  time  with  a  shock 
of  astonishment,  that  the  fellow’s 
hands  were  shaking.  Till  then  Steven¬ 
son,  incousequently  enough,  had  felt 
•convinced  that  he  alone  was  afraid: 
now  it  occurred  to  him  suddenly  that 
the  German  was  in  no  better  case. 
The  discovery  elated  him  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fashion.  At  once  he  cocked 
his  head,  threw  back  bis  shoulders, 
and  tried  to  smile.  Regarded  as  a 
smile  it  was  a  deplorable  failure,  for 
the  muscles  of  his  face  were  veiT  stiff 
In  the  sockets,  but  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  not  discreditable,  and  it 
obviously  discomposed  the  German. 

“Etes-vous  prttst"  rasped  out  the 
voice  of  the  non-commissioned  officer. 
:Stevenson,  made  aware  suddenly  of 
the  intense  preoccupation  in  which  he 
bad  been  sunk,  started  violently, 
Jiearly  dropping  bis  rifle,  as  he  mum¬ 
bled  an  unintelligible  assent.  The 
•German  jerked  a  sound  out  of  himself, 
half  pant,  half  grunt 

“Vnr  cried  the  voice  again.  The 
men  raised  their  rifles  to  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  Stevenson  found  himself  in¬ 


stinctively  cuddling  his  chin  into  the 
stock  in  search  of  an  easy  position. 

“Deux!"  He  glanced  along  the  dully 
glinting  barrel,  and  saw  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  distance,  so  it  seemed,  a  shining 
silver  ring  suspended  in  mid-air,  en¬ 
circling  a  spot  of  inky  blackness.  The 
ring  danced  this  way  and  that,  up  and 
down  ahd  from  side  to  side,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  made  Stevenson  dizzy  to 
watch.  The  big  bruised  face  of  the 
German,  contorted  by  spasms,  leered 
above  it  with  wide  open  jaw,  as  though 
he  were  trying  to  catch  that  circle  of 
metal  in  his  teeth. 

“Troia!"  What  Immense  pauses  oc¬ 
curred  between  each  word!  The  ring 
was  revolving  madly  now,  whirling 
round  and  round  and  shooting  forth 
long  rays  of  light  of  all  the  colors  of 
the  prism,  and  in  that  whirling  aure¬ 
ola  the  face  of  the  German  was  seen 
monstrous  and  grimacing,  and  sud¬ 
denly  grey  beneath  the  purple  patches 
of  bruise.  Stevenson,  in  a  condition 
bordering  on  a  hypnotic  trance,  kept 
his  eyes  flxed  upon  that  wheel  of  blaz¬ 
ing  flames,  the  core  of  which  was  the 
tiny  silver  circle,  and  almost  lost  the 
sense  of  his  own  identity.  He  seemed 
to  be  floating  In  space,  drawn  irresist¬ 
ibly  towards  that  point  of  dazzling 
light,  while  something  throbbed  and 
pulsed,  like  the  engine  of  a  motor-car, 
fliling  the  world  with  a  great  din.  It 
was  the  sound  of  his  own  heart-beats 
that  deafened  him. 

••Feu!" 

At  last  the  long  torture  was  ended, 
the  supreme  moment  had  come,  yet 
for  an  instant  nothing  happened.  Then 
the  heavens  rocked  to  the  roar  of  a 
mighty  detonation.  Stevenson  heard 
something  scream  in  bis  ear,  and  felt 
a  cold  breath  upon  his  cheek.  He  bad 
shut  his  eyes,  and  dropped  his  Anger 
from  the  trigger.  Now  he  opened 
them,  and  dropi)ed  his  rifle  to  the 
ready.  He  looked  for  the  German,  and 
for  a  minute  failed  to  And  him.  The 
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silver  ring  with  Its  circle  of  gyrating 
flames  bad  vanished.  A  fat  ungainiy 
figure  was  kneeling  on  the  ground 
shouting  for  mercy,  its  useless  rifle 
thrown  aside. 

Then  at  last  Stevenson  arrived  at  an 
understanding  of  what  bad  happened. 
The  German  had  fired  and  bad  missed 
his  aim.  He  was  now  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Englishman.  For  the 
life  of  him  Stevenson,  his  calm  and 
his  seif-confidence  miraculously  re¬ 
stored,  could  not  forbear  to  raise  bis 
rifle,  and  take  deliberate  aim  at  the 
squirming  wretch  before  him.  But 
the  agony  which  he  caused  made  him 
convict  himself  of  brutality,  and  he 
presently  dropped  his  rifle  to  the  carry. 

Tempi*  Bar. 


opened  the  breech  and  Jerked  the  load¬ 
ed  cartridge  on  to  the  grass  at  bis  feet. 

“And  that  was  the  end  of  my  duel 
with  the  German  in  the  Legion  of 
Strangers,  sir,”  he  said  to  me.  “And 
though  we  were  neither  of  us  hurt,  I 
had  bad  more  than  I  wanted.  I  de¬ 
serted  soon  after,  and  gave  myself  up 
to  my  old  Battery,  and  my  major 
treated  me  real  well,  so  I’m  like  to  get 
my  stripes  before  long.  Tou  take  it 
from  "me,  sir,  there  are  worse  places 
than  a  barrack-room  of  the  British 
Army.  I  don’t  hold  with  having  too 
much  truck  with  foreigners,  a  man 
don’t  know  where  to  have  ’em,  not 
after  what  I  have  gone  through  in 
‘The  Legion  of  Strangers’!” 

Eugh  Clifford,  C.M.G. 


JANE  AUSTEN’S  NOVELS. 


Miss  Austen’s  fame  is  great,  her 
adorers  are  many.  It  is  three-quarters 
of  a  century  since  she  died,  and  still 
the  incense  bides  the  altar.  The  dev¬ 
otees,  more  numerous  with  every 
year  that  passes  by,  stand  round  with 
drawn  swords  and  compel  our  hom¬ 
age.  Fifty  years  ago  Lord  Macaulay 
acclaimed  her  “Shakespearean,”  it  is 
but  the  other  day  *  that  Mr.  Howells 
called  her  “divine.”  The  generous  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  Macaulay  compels  us  to 
listen  to  all  that  he  says.  As  for  Mr. 
Howells,  it  must  be  admitted  that  The 
Rise  of  Silae  Lapham  is  as  good  work 
as  the  best  of  Jane  Austen’s.  So  that 
when  a  great  master  accords  divine 
honors  to  an  authoress  (sprung  from  a 
race  that  he  cordially  despises)  we 
must  perforce  take  note  of  his  esti¬ 
mate. 

But  really:  Shakespearean?  Divine? 

1  In  "(Mtlclam  ane  FictS*a.” 


Are  there  any  two  qualities  more  en¬ 
tirely  lacking  to  Miss  Austen?  She 
was  essentially  human,  with  a  graceful 
realism;  wholly  ladylike  and  reserved 
in  her  treatment  of  life;  a  patient  and 
accurate  observer  of  what  facts  lay 
around  her  in  one  tiny  circle.  She  is 
a  stranger  to  the  Alps  and  torrents  of 
Shakespearean  English.  In  Miss  Aus¬ 
ten’s  landscape  there  are  pleasant 
grass  plots,  well  trimmed  lawns,  and 
neatly  planned  hedgerows.  There  are 
no  acclivities  more  alarming  than 
those  which  our  grandmothers  were 
wont  to  tend  as  “rockeries.”  Exter¬ 
nals  count  for  much  with  her.  The 
rush  and  riot  of  Shakespearean  life. 
Its  tumultous  passions,  its  hell-black 
tragedies,  and  its  glimpses  of  heavens 
undreamed  of— I  do  protest  that  all 
these  things  would  be  vastly  improper 
in  Miss  Austen’s  world. 

What  was  Miss  Austen’s  world? 
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Take  the  world  of  to-day  and  elimi¬ 
nate  Japan;  eliminate  China  and  the 
South  Seaa— all  Asia,  in  fact,  except 
India.  In  Europe  eliminate  every¬ 
thing  except  France.  For  purposes  of 
polite  conversation  you  may  include 
the  Rhine.  If  you  have  been  to 
Vienna  you  have  travelled.  Berlin 
was  a  provincial  town;  there  was 
nothing  to  see  in  Russia  except  the 
Court  and  the  British  Embassy.  The 
chief  wonder  about  Russia  was  wheth¬ 
er  the  traditions  of  Peter  the  Great 
would  be  strong  enough  to  enable  the 
Czar  to  hold  together  his  hordes  of 
barbarians  long  enough  for  them  to 
become  a  nation.  Europe,  then,  con¬ 
sisted  of  France  (the  home  of  the  most 
dangerous  principles  and  the  most 
abominable  innovations)  and  England 
(called  by  Providence  to  keep  France 
in  order).  If  you  could  allude  to  a 
fever  caught  at  Ancona,  you  showed 
that  you  had  been  in  Italy  and  were 
probably  conversant  with  the  Fine 
Arts;  but  socially  and  politically  Italy 
was  dead. 

Socially  and  politically  the  United 
States  were  in  puling  infancy.  South 
America  was  a  wilderness,  Africa  and 
Australia  unexplored  and  in  great  part 
undiscovered.  Such  was  Miss  Aus¬ 
ten’s  world  considered  from  the  geo¬ 
graphical  point  of  view— England  and 
France;  it  is  permissible  to  include  the 
West  Indies,  which  formed  a  powerful 
interest  at  that  time.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  remember  how  small  Miss 
Austen’s  world  was.  We  are  thus 
saved  the  annoyance  and  surprise  at 
finding  ourselves  called  upon  to  con¬ 
sider  seriously  the  doings  of  children 
of  seventeen  who  have  never  been  out¬ 
side  their  village.  Considering  the 
size  of  the  world  at  that  time,  this 
amounted  to  experience  of  the  world; 
while  a  man  who  had  nearly  taken  his 
degree  had  really  done  a  good  deal  of 
what  there  was  for  him  to  do  in  life. 
In  this  thinly  populated  and  obscure 


corner  of  the  world  of  to-day  Miss'. 
Austen’s  characters  lived  and  moved 
and  had  their  being.  What  were 
Miss  Austen’s  characters?  The  an¬ 
swer  is  easy— they  were  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  She  herself  was  a  lady,, 
and  she  wrote  like  a  lady.  She  saw- 
nothing  that  a  lady  might  not  see;  she- 
heard  nothing  that  a  lady  might  not. 
hear;  she  recorded  nothing  that  a  lady 
might  not  record.  There  are  little  un¬ 
conscious  touches  here  and  there  that 
show  how  charmingly  and  winnihgly 
ignorant  she  was  of  what  was  really 
going  on  around  her.  These  add  a 
zest  to  what  she  actually  records,  for 
we  may  be  sure  that  she  wrote  of 
nothing  that  she  could  not  treat  with* 
knowledge.  There  are  no  attempts  to- 
describe,  from  hearsay,  debaucheries, 
with  which  she  was  totally  unac¬ 
quainted.  There  is  no  low  life;  there- 
is  no  high  life;  there  are  no  fatiguing 
passages  in  dialect. 

A  word  on  Miss  Austen’s  realism.. 
It  is  genuine  realism;  not  the  bastardt 
realism  of  later  days.  According  to. 
the  school  to  which”  we  have  grown- 
accustomed  to  allow  the  monopoly  of' 
“realism,”  nothing  exists  that  is  not 
disgusting.  Miss  Austen  saw  more- 
sanely.  There  were  dreadful  things  in 
her  world,  it  is  true:  putrid  sore- 
throats,  for  example.  But  also  there- 
were  many  pleasant  things.  Perhaps  i 
she  did  not  take  a  very  wide  view  of' 
life;  but  as  far  as  her  observation 
went  she  saw  evenly  and  recorded’ 
fairly. 

As  to  her  characters,  they  all  came  • 
from  one  class— the  class  of  gentry,  i.e. 
people  entitled  to  bear  coat-armor. 
In  the  England  of  to-day,  this  deflnl-  - 
tlon  is  not  precise.  There  are  many  • 
gentlemen  who  are  not  entitled  to  bear  - 
coat-armor,  and  vice  versa.  But  It ' 
really  was  a  social  guide  in  Miss  Aus-  - 
ten’s  day.  First  and  foremost  in  the  • 
land  were  the  landed  gentry,  of  * 
which  clasfi^it-migbt  be.  sgid  with  Jus-  - 
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tice  that  even  the  peers  were  no  more 
than  its  most  conspicuous  members. 
This  class,  so  powerful  once,  of  so  lit¬ 
tle  account  now,  settled  all  social  que»- 
tlons.  Either  you  were  one  of  the  A’s 

of  B - shire,  or  else  your  existence 

required  explaining  and  Justifying. 
You  might  belong  to  the  professional 
classes— a  very  much  smaller  body  of 
men  than  the  same  people  nowadays. 
There  was  the  Church,  of  course— that 
was  highly  respectable— and  there  was 
the  Bar.  But  attorneys,  surgeons,  and 
City  people  were  quite  impossible. 
Physicians,  with  some  reservations, 
could  be  known,  and  the  Army  would 
do  if  you  were  in  the  Guards;  but  the 
Navy  was  on  a  different  footing;  all 
sorts  of  queer  people  went  into  the 
Navy. 

These  considerations  really  guided 
the  actions  of  the  people  who  inhab¬ 
ited  Miss  Austen’s  world;  and  Miss 
Austen  herself  recognized  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  respecting  them.  She  writes 
of  them  as  natural  and  convenient  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  shows  no  desire  to  por¬ 
tray  ardent  human  nature  struggling 
against  the  bonds  of  convention.  On 
the  contrary,  Emma  is  the  careful 
study,  of  a  young  lady  who  presumes 
to  suppose  that  the  natural  distinction 
existing  between  ladies  and  people 
who  are  not  ladies,  can  be  treated 
lightly  or,  perhaps,  ignored.  There  is 
no  passion  in  her  books,  it  would  not 
be  ladylike,  and  when  we  admire  the 
felicity  of  her  language  and  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  her  work,  we  must  recollect 
that  what  action  there  may  be  moves 
in  a  very  narrow  arena,  and  that  the 
incidents  are  trivial  and  superficial. 

Miss  Austen’s  work  is  eighteenth 
century  in  its  subject-matter  and 
treatment  She  never  saw  a  railway- 
train;  and,  although  much  of  her  life 
was  passed  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
there  is  not  in  her  pages  the  faintest 
echo  of  its  busy  and  distracted  life. 
She'  was  born  in  the  year  1775,  when 
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the  coronation  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
was  a  recent  event,  and  she  died  two 
years  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
She  was,  tberefm«,  thirty  years  old 
when  the  news  of  Trafalgar  reached 
England,  and  forty  when  Napoleon 
was  overthrown.  There  are  a  few  ref¬ 
erences  to  “the  war”  in  her  novels,  but 
you  would  never  suppose  that  she  was 
referring  to  a  death-struggle  between 
England  and  France.  Although  the 
rivalry  of  six  hundred  years  culmi¬ 
nated  in  twenty  years  of  confiict  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  twenty  years  of 
Miss  Austen’s  literary  life,  it  would 
appear  as  if  “the  war”  was  of  no 
greater  national  importance  than  a 
war  with  Ashanti.  Were  there  no  il¬ 
luminations  for  Camperdown,  for  the 
Nile,  for  St.  Vincent,  for  Trafalgar,, 
for  Waterloo?  Apparently  not.  Also 
apparently  Miss  Austen  never  saw  an 
invalid  or  a  pensioner,  or  met  anyone 
in  mourning  for  a  relative  who  had: 
fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
Also,  apparently,  nobody  ever 
grumbled  at  the  taxes,  although  they 
must  have  been  appallingly  heavy, 
and  were  borne  by  the  very  class 
which  was  the  object  of  her  studies. 

The  Napoleonic  wars  would  appear 
to  have  been  fought  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  young  gentlemen  in  the  ar¬ 
my  an  opportunity  for  displaying  their 
gay  clothes.  Also  they  were  useful  in 
enabling  young  oflicers  of  the  Navy  to 
gain  prize-money,  so  that  they  might 
marry  pretty  girls  and  settle  down 
respectably  in  England.  The  woes 
and  Joys  (if  these  are  not  too  violent 
expressions  for  the  emotions  of  Char¬ 
lottes  and  Carolines)  of  very  young 
lovers  and  very  young  married  people 
are  all  that  Miss  Austen  has  to  wrlte- 
about.  The  elders  form  an  agreeable- 
background.  now  thwarting,  now  sym¬ 
pathizing,  encouraging,  interfeiing- 
with,  or  soothing  the  young  people. 

But  we  know  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
whatever  Miss  Austen  may  have- 
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found  interesting  or  the  reverse,  Eng¬ 
land  was  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the 
war.  Tribulation  and  mourning  were 
heard  throughout  the  land.  The  na¬ 
tion  was  shaken  with  the  sensations  of 
terrible  triumphs  and  terrible  disas¬ 
ters.  Never  was  there  a  more  Shake¬ 
spearean  time:  not  even  Shakespeare's 
own.  It  is  not  Miss  Austen’s  fault 
that  she  is  so  very  un-Shakespearean. 
She  herself  would  have  been  much 
chagrined  had  anyone  ventured  on 
such  a  comparison  in  her  presence. 
Or,  if  she  had  been  in  merry  mood, 
she  would  have  “vowed  that  you  were 
the  very  drollest  creature’’  or  a  “shock¬ 
ing  quiz.’’ 

In  fact.  If  she  ever  thought  of  her¬ 
self  and  Shakespeare  in  the  same 
minute  she  must  have  concluded  that 
her  only  chance  of  success  was  to  aim 
at  being  as  unlike  him  as  possible. 
She  called  herself,  modestly,  a  minia¬ 
turist,  and  she  is  credited,  as  one  of 
her  many  triumphs,  with  having  de¬ 
stroyed  the  school  of  the  Mysteries  of 
Vdolpho. 

That  novel,  no  longer  read,  depends 
much  upon  incident.  The  incidents 
are  all  unusual  and  exciting.  The 
scene  is  continually  changed,  and 
there  are  murders  amid  gloomy  sur¬ 
roundings.  It  had  an  immense  vogue 
and  was  much  imitated  by  writers 
who  thought  that  with  a  ghost  and  a 
murder  and  a  haunted  castle  they 
could  make  a  story.  A  great  many 
bad  stories  of  this  kind  were  pro¬ 
duced,  and  it  certainly  was  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  young  ladies’  heads  should 
be  so  turned  by  this  tinsel  tragedy 
that  they  could  not  stay  in  a  country 
house  without  imagining  that  some 
disreputable  secret  haunted  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Northanger  Abbey  pokes  gentle  fun 
at  this  school  of  mock  romance,  al¬ 
though  it  would  perhaps  be  too  much 
to  say  that  It  “destroyed”  the  school. 

But  the  claim  is  that  Miss  Austen 
destroyed  this  school  with  its  unwhole¬ 


some  habit  of  appealing  to  the  sensa¬ 
tional  and  the  melodramatic,  and  that 
she  did  so  by  showing  how  really  in¬ 
teresting  the  common  events  of  every¬ 
day  life  might  be  made  to  appear. 

It  may  be  so,  and  it  may  be  that  this 
is  to  her  credit.  But,  after  all,  what  is 
Hamlet  but  a  yarn  about  a  ghost  and 
a  murder  and  a  haunted  castle?  And 
if  It  comes  to  reproaching  the  sensa¬ 
tionalists  with  too  lavish  introduction 
of  incident,  how  does  Hamlet  stand? 
We  have  poison,  steel,  suicide,  mad¬ 
ness,  murder,  the  wrecking  of  great 
kingdoms,  battle,  and  sudden  death  all 
in  five  acts.  The  play  streams  with 
gore.  No  imitator  of  Shakespeare  was 
ever  so  lavish  with  incident  as  Shake¬ 
speare  himself.  It  is  not  that  the 
school  of  writing  is  bad  that  insists 
on  a  plot  with  incidents.  Mr.  Howells 
would  have  us  believe  that  it  is.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  Mysteries  of  Vdolpho  is 
only  indifferent  work  in  the  school  of 
Shakespeai’e,  and  the  school  which 
Miss  Austen  founded— the  school  of 
analysis  and  introspection— is  capable 
of  producing  just  as  tedious  work  In 
its  way  as  the  Mysteries  of  Vdolpho. 
But  the  people  who  decry  the  Mys¬ 
teries  have  perhaps  not  read  that  dis¬ 
mal  composition.  When  they  have 
read  it  they  will  allow  that  it  is  te¬ 
dious,  not  because  of  the  fatiguing  fre¬ 
quency  of  improbable  incidents,  but 
because  of  its  sentimental  tone  and 
wearisome  style.  In  effect  the  inci¬ 
dents  are  few,  when  the  vast  length  of 
the  story  is  considered.  The  real  su¬ 
periority  of  Jane  Austen’s  work  lies  in 
her  admirable  style;  the  real  draw¬ 
back  to  enjoying  her  work  is  that  it 
Is  about  nothing  at  all.  Whereas  the 
school  of  the  Mysteries  held  that  startl¬ 
ing  incidents  (as  unlikely  as  possible) 
were  what  a  story  chlefiy  needed,  and 
that  style  and  truthfulness  signified 
nothing.  Miss  Austen,  on  the  contrary, 
put  style  and  truthfulness  first  and 
avoided  romance  like  the  plague. 
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The  result  is  thut  each  of  her  stories 
is  exactly  like  the  last,  and  that  much 
of  her  narrative  is  hopelessly  uninter¬ 
esting. 

It  does  not  matter,  for  instance, 
whether  Frank  Churchill  “was  most 
deedlly  occupied  about  Mrs.  Bates’s 
spectacles”;  or  that  when  “Mr.  Wood- 
house  had  drank  his  tea  he  was  ready 
to  go  home”;  or  that  Mr.  Knightley’s 
boys’  “glowing  faces  showed  all  the 
benefit  of  a  country  run,  and  seemed 
to  ensure  a  quick  despatch  of  the 
roast  mutton  and  rice  pudding  they 
were  hastening  home  for.” 

Nothing  turns  on  these  incidents, 
and  they  are  not,  in  themselves,  of 
any  importance  at  all.  But  (says  the 
devotee)  look  at  the  observation  of 
life— the  marvellous  record  of  detail! 
There  is,  it  is  true,  observation  of  life; 
although  it  does  not  require  excep¬ 
tional  powers  of  observation  to  have 
grasped  the  fact  that  children  often 
have  roast  mutton  and  rice  pudding 
for  dinner,  and  that  running  makes 
them  hungry.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
much  detail  recorded;  hut  it  is  unim¬ 
portant  detail.  It  is  not  the  mere  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  detail  that  marks  the 
artist;  it  is  the  selection  of  detail. 

This,  then,  is  the  point  at  which  we 
may,  after  much  pondering,  pause  and 
contemplate  Miss  Austen’s  work  with 
some  sense  that  we  approach  it  intel¬ 
ligently  if  perhaps  clumsily. 

Knitting  needles  are  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  her  than  bayonets,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  she  can  understand  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  knitting  needle  and  watch 
it  in  action;  but  she  cannot  say  the 
same  of  the  bayonet.  To  a  country 
walk  she  will  devote  all  her  attention; 
but  more  exciting  incidents  are  of  less 
value  to  her  and  her  story. 

Sir  Thomas  Bertram  going  in  person 
to  look  after  his  West  Indian  estates, 
and  risking  capture  by  French  cruis¬ 
ers,  is  a  plucky  and  Interesting  figure; 
but  he  is  not  the  Sir  Thomas  whom 


Miss  Austen  admires.  Sir  Thomas, 
“his  mind  disengaged  from  the  cares 
which  had  pressed  on  him  at  first” 
(putting  a  stop  to  some  private  theat¬ 
ricals)  and  plunging  into  the  petty  gos¬ 
sip  of  his  village;  or  Sir  Thomas  “the 
life  of  the  party  seated  around  the 
fire,”  and,  with  “the  best  right  to  be 
the  talker,”  becoming  “communicative 
and  chatty  in  a  very  unusual  degree,” 
is  the  man  stripped  of  all  that  makes 
him  interesting.  But  this  is  the  Sir 
Thomas  of  Miss  Austen. 

All  honor  to  her  for  not  writing 
about  what  she  did  not  understand. 
All  honor  to  her  for  not  trying  to  de¬ 
scribe  an  imaginary  mutiny  at  sea,  an 
imaginary  conspiracy  of  the  colored 
folk,  an  imaginary  tussle  with  a 
fraudulent  agent,  or  an  imaginary  en¬ 
counter  with  a  French  privateer. 

But  do  not  let  us  be  so  far  led  astray 
by  our  admiration  for  Miss  Austen’s 
reticence  and  veracity  that  we  must 
needs  claim  that  her  subjects  are  all 
interesting;  because  they  are  not  In¬ 
cidentally,  and  as  a  touch  of  life  and 
manners,  it  is  important  to  know  that 
in  the  intensely  respectable  circle  of 
Mansfield  Park  cards  and  dancing 
were  encouraged,  whilst  private  theat¬ 
ricals  were  forbidden.  But  the  actual 
process  of  stopping  the  private  theat¬ 
ricals  is  not  interesting  or  amusing  or 
important. 

It  must  have  been  a  dull  world, 
after  all.  It  appears  to  have  been  im¬ 
possible  for  a  gentleman  to  address 
words  of  the  commonest  civility  to  a 
lady  without  the  gentlemen  exchang¬ 
ing  significant  glances,  whilst  the 
ladies  rallied  their  female  friend  on 
the  evident  partiality  of  dear  Bingle 
for  her  society.  The  girls  had  the 
minds  of  odalisques.  In  childhood 
and  youth  they  thought  and  talked  all 
day  long  of  nothing  but  men,  and  in 
maturer  3’ears  of  the  men  about  whom 
their  juniors  were  talking  and  think¬ 
ing.  At  all  ages  they  gossiped,  gener- 
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ally  with  spiteful  intent.  If,  however, 
we  once  relinquish  all  idea  of  being 
interested,  and  sedulously  guide  our¬ 
selves  with  the  bookmarker  which  a 
thoughtful  publisher  has  provided  for 
each  volume  of  the  charming  edition 
now  before  me,  we  shall  find  Miss 
Austen’s  novels  full  of  information. 

But  take  this:— 

The  progress  of  Catherine’s  unhappi¬ 
ness  from  the  events  of  the  evening 
was  as  follows.  It  appeared  first  in  a 
general  dissatisfaction  with  everybody 
about  her,  while  she  remained  in  the 
rooms,  which  speedily  brought  on  con¬ 
siderable  weariness  and  a  violent  de¬ 
sire  to  go  home.  This,  on  arriving  in 
Pulteney  Street,  took  the  direction  of 
extraordinary  hunger,  and  when  that 
was  appeased,  cllanged  into  an  earnest 
longing  to  be  in  bed.  Such  was  the 
extreme  point  of  her  distress:  for 
when  there  she  immediately  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep,  which  lasted  nine  hours, 
and  from  which  she  awoke  perfectly 
revived,  in  excellent  spirits,  with 
fresh  hopes  and  fresh  schemes. 

This  is  dreadful  stuff;  but  it  was 
written  In  1798,  four  years  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Mysteries,  and  when 
sleepless  nights  were  considered  ap¬ 
propriate  to  heroines.  Miss  Austen 
was  probably  thinking  of  such  pas¬ 
sages  as  “all  the  busy  scenes  of  the 
past  and  the  anticipated  ones  of  the 
future  came  to  her  anxious  mind  and 
conspired  with  the  sense  of  her  new 
situation  to  banish  sleep’’;  or  “thus 
passed  the  night  in  ineffectual  strug¬ 
gles  between  affection  and  reason, 
and  she  rose  in  the  morning  with  a 
mind  weakened  and  Irresolute  and  a 
frame  trembling  with  illness.’’ 

Miss  Austen  will  have  none  of  this. 
Her  heroines  are  ordinary  healthy 
young  women  who  live  the  most  or¬ 
dinary  lives  imaginable,  and  they  are 
perfectly  drawn.  Even  so  Gerard 
Don’s  cats  are  perfectly  painted,  even 
to  the  very  iridescence  of  their  whis¬ 
kers.  They  are  very  bad  cats,  desti¬ 


tute  of  all  the  points  that  mark  the 
good  cat;  and  one  cannot  help  wonder¬ 
ing,  was  it  worth  while?  Miss  Austen 
in  the  rage  of  her  mental  revolt  from 
the  ideal  of  the  sentimental  agonized 
heroine  has  gone  far.  Her  work  has 
been  variously  described  as  “the  very 
smallest  of  small  beer,’’  and  as  “the 
rather  uninteresting  doings  and  very 
uninteresting  sayings  of  totally  unin¬ 
teresting  people’’;  she  has  been  called 
“the  prose  Wordsworth.’’ 

There  Is  much  in  these  comments. 
Her  self-imposed  limitations  compel 
her  to  chronicle  small  beer,  and  she 
chronicles  It  very  industriously;  but  it 
remains  small  beer.  As  to  the  other 
comments  which  I  have  ventured  to 
cite,  the  root  of  the  matter  is  this: 
that  the  masculine  element  is  alto¬ 
gether  lacking  In  Miss  Austen’s  work. 
It  is,  from  begining  to  end,  feminine 
In  tone.  To  say  that  “she  wrote  like  a 
lady’’  is  Intended  for  very  high  praise, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  scan¬ 
dalous  rubbish  that  people  professing 
and  calling  themselves  ladies  have 
been  contented  to  sign.  But  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  implies  a  restricted  range  of 
vision,  which,  though  highly  creditable, 
defines  her  artistically. 

As  one  result,  her  portraits  of  girls 
and  women  are  more  successful  than 
her  portraits  of  men.  Her  best  por¬ 
traits  of  men  are  the  portraits  of  those 
whose  lives  were  passed  in  circum¬ 
stances  completely  under  her  observa¬ 
tion— stay-at-homes,  invalids,  and  tame 
cats.  All  these  are  admirable.  The 
robuster  types  are  mostly  left  in  shad¬ 
owy  outline. 

Her  style  suffers  from  restrictions 
similar  to  those  which  she  imposed  up¬ 
on  herself  in  regard  to  incident.  Her 
stories  move  in  a  little  circle— a  coun¬ 
try  village,  a  seaport  town.  Bath— that 
is  all.  Her  style— when  she  ruthlessly 
condemns  herself  to  be  dull— can  thus 
be  dulness  itself.  But  also  it  can  be 
as  dainty  and  charming  as  any  style 
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ill  which  English  i^  written.  These 
lines,  fw  instance— the  opening  lines 
of  Horthanger  Abbey: 

No  one  who  had  ever  seen  Catherine 
Morland  in  her  infancy  would  have 
supposed  her  bom  to  be  an  heroine. 
Her  situation  in  life,  the  character  of 
her  father  and  mother,  her  own  per¬ 
son  and  disposition,  were  all  equally 
against  her.  Her  father  was  a  clergy¬ 
man,  without  being  neglected  or  poor, 
and  a  very  respectable  man,  though 
his  name  was  Ulchard  and  he  had 
never  been  handsome.  He  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  independence,  besides  two 
good  livings,  and  be  was  not  in  the 
least  addicted  to  locking  up  his  daugh¬ 
ters. 

There  are  innumerable  passages  like 
this  which  are  a  pleasure  to  read, 
merely  for  the  grace  and  skill  with 
which  the  English  is  handled.  It  would 
be  idle  to  attempt  to  sketch  the  plot 
of  any  one  novel,  for  there  is  practi¬ 
cally  no  plot  in  the  ten  volumes  of  her 
works.  Some  trifling  event,  a  dance  or 
a  dinner  party,  brings  her  characters 
together  in  situations  where  they  can 
speak  and  act;  and  accordingly  they 
speak  and  act  until  they  separate.  The 
abiding  interest  of  all  this  charming 
trifling  is  the  contrast  between  then 
and  now;  the  observation  of  what 
went  to  make  correct  behavior,  correct 
manners,  and  correct  speech  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  in  contrast  with  the 
speech  and  manners  of  to-day. 

For  example:  Mr.  Lucas,  a  trades¬ 
man  of  Meryton,  rose  to  be  mayor  and 
became  Sir  William.  The  type  is  fa¬ 
miliar;  but  the  way  in  which  Miss 
Austen  speaks  of  him  is  remarkable. 
“For  though  elated  by  his  rank  it  did 
not  render  him  supercilious;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  all  attention  to  every¬ 
body.  By  nature  inoffensive,  friendly, 
and  obliging,  his  presentation  at  St 
James’s  had  made  him  courteous.”  Mr. 
Collins,  a  subservient  person,  married 
Sir  William’s  daughter,  and  invited  Sir 


William  to  stay  with  him.  Lady  Cath¬ 
erine  de  Bourgh,  the  patroness  of  Mr. 
Collins’s  living,  an  Impertinent  old 
lady,  invited  the  entire  household  to 
dinner,  on  which  Mr.  Collins  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  himself: 

I  confess  that  I  should  not  have 
been  at  all  surprised  by  her  ladyship’s 
asking  us  on  Sunday  to  drink  tea  and 
spend  the  evening  at  Boeings.  I  rath¬ 
er  expected,  from  my  knowledge  of 
her  affability,  that  it  would  happen. 
But  who  could  have  foreseen  such  an 
attention  as  this?  Who  could  have 
imagined  that  we  should  receive  an 
invitation  to  dine  there  (an  invitation, 
moreover,  including  the  whole  party) 
so  immediately  after  your  arrival? 

*T  am  thejess  surprised  at  what  has 
happened,”  replied  Sir  William,  “from 
that  knowledge  of  what  the  manners 
of  the  great  really  are,  which  my  sltu- 
abon  in  life  has  allowed  me  to  acquire. 
About  the  Court,  such  instances  of 
elegant  breeding  are  not  uncommon.” 

The  grovelling  contentment  of  the 
man  Collins,  the  imbecile  gratification 
of  Sir  William,  the  massive  imperti¬ 
nence  of  my  lady,  and  the  overpower¬ 
ing  dulness  of  the  party:  which  is  the 
most  remarkable? 

They  go  to  their  dreary  party,  and 
this  is  what  happens: 

In  spite  of  having  been  at  St. 
James’s  Sir  William  was  so  complete¬ 
ly  awed  by  the  grandeur  surrounding 
him,  that  he  had  but  just  courage 
enough  to  make  a  very  low  bow,  and 
take  his  seat  without  saying  a  word; 
and  his  daughter,  frightened  almost 
out  of  her  senses,  sat  on  the  edge  of 
her  chair,  not  knowing  which  way  to 
look. 

The  situation  would  be  completely 
reversed  to-day.  It  would  be  Lady 
Catherine  who  would  be  all  civility  in 
the  h<^  of  getting  some  sound  flnan- 
cial  information  from  Sir  William; 
while  Sir  William  would  be  slightly 
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patronizing  and  chiefly  occupied  in 
wondering  with  how  cheap  a  “tip”  he 
could  pay  for  his  dinner.  As  for  the 
young  lady,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
any  successful  tradesman’s  daughter 
“frightened  out  of  her  wits”  by  a 
whole  drawing-room  full  of  Lady  Cath¬ 
erines. 

Miss  Austen's  novels  are  all  equally 
charming;  and  each  is  exactly  like  its 
predecessor  and  successor.  The  titles 
have  very  little  relation  to  the  con¬ 
tents.  Persuasion  might  equally  well 
be  called  Dissuasion,  and  the  whole 
series  could  be  appropriately  named 
1,  2,  3,  .  .  .  10,  without  loss  of  cohe¬ 
rence. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  place  Miss 
Austen  as  a  novelist?  Let  us  consider 
what  that  highly  distinguished  novel¬ 
ist  and  critic,  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  has 
decided,  and  consider  how  far  his 
ideas  coincide  with  our  own.  “The 
art  of  fiction,  as  Janb  Austen  knew  it, 
declined  from  her  through  Scott  and 
Bulwer  and  Dickens  and  Charlotte 
Bronte  and  Thackeray  and  even  George 
Eliot”  * 

There  is  no  mistaking  enthusiasm 
of  this  kind.  The  highest  place  is 
claimed,  without  any  reserve,  for  Jane 
Austen.  But  how  about  the  art  of  fic¬ 
tion  declining  from  her  through  Scott 
and  the  others? 

Surely  these  eminent  men  dwelt  on 
different  planes.  To  say  that  the  art 
of  fiction  declined  ...  in  the  way  that 
Mr.  Howells  describes  is  not  a  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  to  the  inquiry, 
“Where  are  we  to  place  Jane  Austen?” 

It  would  be  as  sensible  to  say  that 
the  art  of  painting  as  Raphael  knew 
it  declined  through  Michael  Angelo 
and  Holbein  and  Claude  and  Benjamin 
West  and  J.  M.  W.  Turner  and  even 
George  Du  Manrler. 

Nor,  again,  when  we  read  a  passage 
like  the  following,  can  we  admit  that 

*  <*Crltlel«m  and  riettoa,’*  p.  T4. 
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we  are  much  advanced:  “How,  for  in¬ 
stance,  could  people  who  had  once 
known  the  simple  verity,  the  refined 
perfection  of  Miss  Austen,  enjoy  any¬ 
thing  less  refined  and  less  perfect? 
With  her  example  before  them,  why 
should  not  English  novelists  have  gone 
on  writing  simply,  honestly,  artisti¬ 
cally  ever  after?” 

To  ask  these  questions  is  merely  to 
ask  why,  having  once  tasted  sole,  we 
should  eat  any  other  fish.  There  are 
many  reasons:  the  salmon  is  less  re¬ 
fined  than  the  sole,  but  he  is  more 
sumptuous;  the  whiting  is  less  perfect 
than  the  sole,  but  he  is  more  dainty. 
And  then  as  to  honesty,  et  cetera.  Are 
all  English  novelists  dishonest,  con¬ 
fused,  inartistic? 

In  truth  the  author  of  Fiction  and 
Criticism  would  have  us  take  him  for 
a  critic;  but  he  is  a  worshipper;  and 
for  the  worshipper  the  thicker  the 
cloud  of  incense  the  greater  the  merit 
of  the  act  of  devotion.  We,  who  want 
to  see  the  divinity  face  to  face,  would 
fain  wait  untii  the  incense  has  arisen 
past  the  altar  and  the  air  is  clear.  And 
we  are  not  to  be  deterred  by  being 
called*  “poor  islanders,”  or  by  being 
told  that  we  have  *  “false  theories  and 
bad  manners.”  Clearly  we  must  give 
up  all  idea  of  being  guided  by  Mr. 
Howells  and  decide  for  ourselves. 

It  need  not  be  very  hard.  Miss  Aus¬ 
ten’s  work  is  good,  but  it  is  monoto¬ 
nous;  it  is  dainty,  but  it  is  essentially 
feminine.  We  need  not  go  far  to  find 
another  artist  with  precisely  these 
limitations  in  another  art.  Of  whom 
can  we  say  with  truth  that  her  work 
is  graceful,  correct,  monotonous,  and 
feminine?  Obviously  the  sister  artist 
to  Jane  Austen  is  Angelica  Kauff- 
mann. 

In  England  a  man  who  does  not  burn 
incense  must  expect  to  be  called  an 
iconoclast;  appreciations  are  not  wel- 
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corned.  As  Miss  Austen  is  now  in  the 
forefront  of  fashion,  “Iconoclast”  is 
probably  the  mildest  epithet  that  will 
be  applied  to  me.  I  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  myself  acclaimed  as 
the  Devil’s  Advocate.  Let  us  consider, 
then,  what  Miss  Austen  herself  re¬ 
corded  of  her  own  limitations.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  interesting,  for  she 
was  the  least  conceited  of  mortals  and 
incapable  of  self-deception.  She  once 
received  an  intimation  from  an  exalted 
quarter  that  portraits  of  learned 
clergymen  would  be  appreciated.  It  is 
what  might  have  been  expected.  From 
the  way  in  which  the  Church  is  spoken 
of  in  her  books  it  is  clear  that,  as  an 
institution,  it  commanded  the  respect 
and  affection  of  the  country,  and  yet 
the  clergymen  to  whom  we  are  intro¬ 
duced  are  slight  and  ordinary  creat¬ 
ures.  This  is  not  consistent;  and  it  is 
but  natural  that  Miss  Austen’s  admir¬ 
ers,  perceiving  how  admirably  she 
drew  trivial  people,  should  urge  her  to 
attempt  greater  work.  She  excuses 
herself  in  the  following  terms: 

I  am  quite  honored  by  your  thinkhig 
me  capable  of  drawing  such  a  clergy¬ 
man  as  you  gave  the  sketch  of  in  your 
note.  But  I  assure  you  1  am  not. 
The  comic  part  of  the  character  I 
might  be  equal  to,  but  not  the  good, 
the  enthusiastic,  the  literary.  Such  a 
man’s  conversation  most  at  times  be 
on  subjects  of  science  and  philosophy, 
of  which  I  know  nothing,  or  at  least 
be  occasionally  abundant  in  quotations 
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and  allusions,  which  a  woman  who, 
like  me,  knows  only  her  mother 
tongue,  and  has  read  little  in  that, 
would  be  totally  without  the  power  of 
giving.  A  classical  education  or,  at 
any  rate,  a  very  extensive  acquain¬ 
tance  with  English  literature,  ancient 
and  modern,  appears  to  me  quite  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  person  who  would  do 
any  Justice  to  your  clergyman;  and  I 
think  I  may  boast  myself  to  be  with 
all  possible  vanity  the  most  unlearned 
and  uninformed  female  who  ever 
dared  to  be  an  authoress. 

This  diffidence  in  reply  to  a  very  bat¬ 
tering  invitation  is  truly  refreshing. 
Nowadays  an  author,  without  receiv¬ 
ing  any  invitation  at  all,  is  prepared 
to  “get  up”  a  subject,  a  city,  a  lan¬ 
guage,  or  an  epoch,  and  to  coin  bis  in¬ 
formation  into  shekels  of  silver  (and 
even  of  gold)  at  the  shortest  notice, 
and  very  often  does  so  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  deceive  the  unlearned  to 
bis,  and  their,  mutual  comfort.  As¬ 
suredly  there  is  nothing  dishonest  in 
the  process;  on  the  contrary,  it  la 
sound  business,  and  very  good  busi¬ 
ness;  but  then  it  t«  business  and  not 
art  Miss  Austen  would  have  none  of 
it,  and  her  refusal  to  move  out  of  the 
path  where  she  trod  so  confidently  and 
gracefully  is  not  only  refreshing  in 
Itself,  but  particularly  fortifying  to 
one  who  has  ventured  to  indicate  her 
place  in  the  world  of  art  and  who  dis¬ 
covers  it  to  be  the  place  that  she  had 
chosen  for  herself. 

Walter  Fretoen  Lord. 


RONDEAU  OF  REGRET. 

Oh,  heart  of  mine!  hast  thou  forgot 
The  sands  in  moonlight  stretching  gray 
About  the  silver  bend  of  bay? 

Laughter  and  love  are  forgotten  not!  ^ 
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Passion  and  pain  of  after-lot: 

These  may  c<mie;  they  are  cmne  this  day. 

Oh,  heart  of  mine! 

Bnt  when  with  sadness  overfraught. 

Will  there  not  come  to  the  soul,  to  stay, 

A  dream  'of  dunes  in  the  moonlight’s  way. 

And  the  dear  old  love  return  unsought, 

Oh,  heart  of  mine? 

Isabel  Keith  Campbell. 

Obamban’t  Journal. 


MR.  GLADSTONE.* 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  here  to¬ 
day  to  unveil  the  image  of  one  of  the 
great  figures  of  our  country.  It  is 
right  and  fitting  that  it  should  stand 
here.  A  statue  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
congenial  in  any  part  of  Scotland. 
But  in  this  Scottish  city,  teeming  with 
eager  workers,  endowed  with  a  great 
University,  a  centre  of  Industry,  com¬ 
merce,  and  thought,  a  statue  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Ewart  Gladstone  is  at  home. 
But  you  in  Glasgow  have  more  per¬ 
sonal  claims  to  a  share  in  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  fame.  I,  at 
any  rate,  can  recall  one  memory,  the 
record  of  that  marvellous  day  in  De¬ 
cember,  1879,  nearly  23  years  ago, 
when  the  indomitable  old  man  deliv¬ 
ered  his  Rectorial  address  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  noon,  a  long  political  speech 
in  St.  Andrews-hall  in  the  evening, 
and  a  substantial  discourse  on  receiv¬ 
ing  an  address  from  the  corporation 
at  10  o’clock  at  night.  Some  of  you 
may  have  been  present  at  all  these 
gatherings,  some  only  at  the  political 
meeting.  If  they  were  they  may  re¬ 
member  the  little  incidents  of  the 
meeting,  the  glasses  which  were  hope¬ 
lessly  lost  and  then,  of  course,  found 
on  the  orator’s  person,  the  desperate 

•  AMnaa  dallTerad  by  Lori  Boaobeiy  at  tba 
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candle  brought  In  stuck  in  a  water- 
bottle  to  attempt  sufficient  light  to 
read  an  extract.  And  what  a  meeting 
it  was— teeming,  delirious,  absorbed. 
Do  you  have  such  meetings  now? 
They  seem  to  me  pretty  good,  but  the 
meetings  of  that  time  stand  out  be¬ 
fore  all  others  In  my  mind.  This 
statue  is  erected  not  out  of  the  nation¬ 
al  subscription,  but  by  contributions 
from  men  of  all  creeds  in  Glasgow 
and  in  the  West. 

I  must,  then,  in  what  I  have  to 
say  leave  out  altogether  the  political 
aspect  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  some 
cases  such  a  rule  would  omit  all  that 
was  interesting  In  a  man.  There  are 
characters  from  which  if  you  sub¬ 
tracted  politics  there  would  be  noth¬ 
ing  left.  It  was  not  so  with  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  To  the  great  mass  of  his  fel¬ 
low-countrymen  he  was,  of  course,  a 
statesman,  wildly  worshipped  by 
some,  wildly  detested  by  others.  But 
to  those  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him,  his  politics  seemed  but  the  least 
part  of  him.  The  predominant  part  to 
which  all  else  was  subordinated  was 
bis  religion.  The  life  which  seemed 
to  attract  him  most  was  the  life  of 
the  library;  the  subject  which  en¬ 
grossed  him  most  was  the  subject  of 
the  moment,  whatever  it  might  be, 
and  that  when  he  was  out  of  office 
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was  very  rarely  politics.  Indeed,  I 
sometimes  doubt  whether  his  natural 
l>eut  was  towards  politics  at  all.  Had 
4iis  course  taken  him  that  way,  as  it 
very  nearly  did,  he  would  have  been 
.a  great  Churchman,  greater  perhaps 
than  any  that  this  island  has  known. 
He  would  have  been  a  great  professor 
it  you  could  have  found  a  University 
big  enough  to  hold  him.  He  would 
-have  been  a  great  historian,  a  great 
i)OOkman.  He  would  have  grappled 
with  whole  libraries,  and  wrestled 
with  academies  bad  the  fates  plac'^ 
liim  in  a  cloister.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  the  career,  except  perhaps 
the  military,  in  which  bis  energy  and 
intellect  and  application  would  not 
have  placed  him  on  a  summit.  Poli¬ 
tics,  however,  took  him  and  claimed 
his  life-service,  but.  Jealous  mistress 
as  she  is,  could  never  thoroughly  ab- 
aorb  him.  Such  powers  as  1  have  indi¬ 
cated  seem  to  belong  to  a  giant  and  a 
prodigy,  and  I  can  understand  many 
turning  away  from  the  contemplation 
•of  such  a  character  feeling  that  it  is 
too  far  removed  from  them  to  interest 
them,  and  it  is  too  unapproachable  to 
help  them— like  reading  of  Hercules 
and  Hector,  mythical  heroes,  whose 
achievements  the  actual  living  mortal 
cannot  hope  to  rival.  Well,  that  is 
true  enough.  We  have  not  received 
intellectual  faculties  equal  to  Mr. 
Oladstone’s,  and  we  cannot  hope  to 
tie  with  him  in  the  exercise,  but, 
apart  from  them,  his  great  force  was 
character,  and  amid  the  vast  multi¬ 
tude  that  I  am  addressing  there  is 
cone  who  may  not  be  helped  by  him. 

The  three  signal  qualities  which 
made  him  what  be  was  were  courage. 
Industry,  and  faith— dauntless  cour¬ 
age,  unflagging  industry,  a  faith 
which  was  part  of  bis  flbre— these 
were  the  levers  with  which  be  moved 
the  world.  I  do  not  speak  of  bis  re¬ 
ligious  faith.  That  demands  a  wor¬ 
thier  speaker  and  another  occasion,  but 


no  one  who  knew  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
fail  to  see  that  it  was  the  essence,  the 
savor,  the  motive  power  of  bis  life. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  cannot 
doubt  that,  while  this  attracted  many 
to  him,  it  alienated  others— others, 
not  themselves  irreligious,  but  who 
suspected  the  sincerity  of  so  manifest 
a  devotion,  and  who,  reared  in  the 
moderate  atmosphere  of  the  time,  dis¬ 
liked  the  intrusion  of  religious  con¬ 
siderations  into  politics.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  though  numerous  enough,  were 
the  exceptions,  and  it  cannot,  I  think, 
be  questioned  that  Mr.  Gladstone  not 
merely  raised  the  tone  of  public  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  quickened  and  renewed 
the  religious  feeling  of  the  society  in 
which  be  moved.  But  that  is  not  the 
faith  of  which  I  am  thinking  to-day. 
What  is  present  to  me  is  the  faith 
with  which  be  espoused  and  pursued 
great  causes.  There,  also,  be  had 
faith  sufficient  to  move  mountains, 
and  did  sometimes  move  mountains. 
He  did  not  lightly  resolve.  He  came 
to  no  hasty  conclusion,  but  when  be 
had  convinced  himself  that  a  cause 
was  right,  it  engrossed  him,  it  inspired 
him  with  a  certainty  as  deep-seated 
and  as  imperious  as  ever  moved 
mortal  man.  To  him,  then,  obsta¬ 
cles,  objections,  counsels  of  doubt¬ 
ers  and  critics  were  as  naught.  He 
pressed  on  with  the  passion  of  a  whirl¬ 
wind,  but  also  with  the  steady  per¬ 
sistence  of  some  puissant  machine. 
He  bad,  of  course,  like  every  states¬ 
man,  often  to  traffic  with  expediency. 
He  had  always,  I  suppose,  to  accept 
something  less  than  bis  ideal,  but  his 
unquenchable  faith,  not  in  himself, 
though  that  with  experience  must 
have  waxed  strong— not  in  himself, 
but  in  bis  cause— sustained  him  among 
the  necessary  shifts  and  transactions 
of  the  moment,  and  kept  bis  bead  high 
in  the  heavens.  Such  faith,  such  moral 
conviction,  is  not  given  to  all  men,  for 
all  the  treasures  of  his  nature  were 
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in  Ingots,  and  not  in  dust;  but  there  is 
perhaps  no  man  without  some  faith  in 
some  cause  or  some  person.  If  so,  let 
him  take  heart,  in  however  small  a 
minority  he  may  be,  by  remembering 
how  mighty  a  strength  was  Glad¬ 
stone’s  power  of  faith. 

His  next  great  force  lay  in  his  in¬ 
dustry.  I  do  not  know  if  the  aspers¬ 
ions  of  “ca’  canny”  be  founded,  but,  at 
any  rate,  there  was  no  “ca’  canny” 
about  him.  From  his  earliest  school¬ 
days,  if  tradition  be  true,  to  the  bed 
of  death  he  gave  his  full  time  and 
energy  to  work.  No  doubt  his  capac¬ 
ity  for  labor  was  unusual.  He  would 
sit  up  all  night  writing  a  pamphlet 
and  work  next  day  as  usual.  An 
eight-hours  day  would  have  been  a 
holiday  to  him,  for  he  preached  and 
practised  the  gospel  of  work  to  its 
fullest  extent.  He  did  not  indeed  dis¬ 
dain  pleasure.  No  one  enjoyed  phys¬ 
ical  exercise,  or  a  good  play,  or  a 
pleasant  dinner  more  than  he.  He 
drank  in  deep  draughts  of  the  high¬ 
est  and  the  best  that  life  had  to  offer, 
but  even  in  pastime  he  was  never  idle. 
He  did  not  know  what  it  was  to 
saunter.  He  debited  himself  with 
every  minute  of  his  time.  He  com¬ 
bined  with  the  highest  intellectual 
powers  the  faculty  of  utilizing  them  to 
the  fullest  extent  by  intense  applica¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  his  industry  was  pro¬ 
digious  in  result,  for  he  was  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  rapid  worker.  Dumont 
says  of  Mirabeau  that  till  he  met  that 
extraordinary  man  he  had  no  idea  of 
how  much  could  be  compressed  into  a 
day.  “Had  I  not  lived  with  him,”  he 
says,  “I  should  not  know  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  day— all  that  can 
be  compressed  into  an  interval  of  12 
hours.”  A  day  was  worth  more  to  him 
than  a  week  or  a  month  to  others. 
Many  men  can  be  busy  for  hours  with 
a  mighty  small  product  but  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  every  minute  was  fruitful. 
That,  no  doubt,  was  largely  due  to  his 


marvellous  powers  of  concentraticNi. 
When  he  was  staying  at  Dalmeny  in 
1879  he  kindly  consented  to  sit  for  his 
bust.  The  only  diflSculty  was  that 
there  was  no  time  for  sittings,  so  the 
sculptor  with  his  clay  model  was 
placed  opposite  Mr.  Gladstone  as  he 
worked,  and  they  spent  the  mornings 
together,  Mr.  Gladstone  writing  away 
and  the  clay  figure  of  himself,  less 
than  a  yard  off,  gradually  assuming 
shape  and  form.  Anything  more  dis¬ 
tracting  I  cannot  conceive,  but  it  had 
no  effect  on  the  busy  patient.  And 
now  let  me  make  a  short  digression. 
I  saw  recently  in  the  newspapers  that 
there  was  some  complaint  of  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  rising  generation  in  Glas¬ 
gow.  If  that  be  so  they  are  heedless 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  example.  It  might 
be  thought  that  so  impetuous  a  temper 
as  his  might  be  occasionally  rough  or 
abrupt.  That  was  not  so.  His  exqui¬ 
site  urbanity  was  one  of  his  most  con¬ 
spicuous  graces.  I  do  not  now  only  al¬ 
lude  to  that  grave,  old-world  courtesy 
which  gave  so  much  distinction  to  his 
private  life,  for  his  sweetness  of  man¬ 
ner  went  far  beyond  demeanor.  His 
spoken  words,  his  letters  even  when 
one  differed  from  him  most  acutely 
were  all  marked  by  this  special  note. 
He  did  not  like  people  to  disagree  with 
him— few  people  do— but,  so  far  as 
manner  went,  it  was  more  pleasant  to 
disagree  with  Mr.  Gladstone  than  to 
be  in  agreement  with  some  others. 

Lastly,  I  come  to  his  courage.  That, 
perhaps,  was  his  greatest  quality,  for 
when  he  gave  his  heart  and  reason  to 
a  cause  he  never  counted  the  cost. 
Most  men  are  physically  brave  and 
this  nation  is  reputed  to  be  especially 
brave,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  was  brave 
among  the  brave.  He  bad  to  the  end 
the  vitality  of  physical  courage. 
When  well  on  in  his  ninth  decade, 
well  on  to  90,  be  was  knocked  over 
by  a  cab  and  before  the  by-standers 
could  rally  to  his  assistance  be  had 
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pursued  the  cab  with  a  view  to  taking 
its  number.  He  bad,  too,  notoriously, 
political  courage  In  a  not  less  degree 
than  Sir  Uobert  Walpole.  We  read 
that  George  II.,  who  was  little  given 
to  enthusiasms,  would  often  cry  out 
with  color  flushing  into  his  cheeks, 
and  tears  sometimes  in  bis  eyes,  and 
with  a  vehement  oath,  “He  (Walpole) 
is  a  brave  fellow;  he  has  more  spirit 
than  any  man  I  ever  knew.”  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  not  yield  to  Walpole  in 
political  and  Parliamentary  courage. 
It  was  a  quality  which  be  closely  ob¬ 
served  in  others,  and  on  which  he  was 
fond  of  descanting,  but  he  had  the 
rarest  and  choicest  courage  of  ail— I 
mean  moral  courage.  That  was  his 
supreme  characteristic,  and  it  was 
with  him  like  the  others  from  the  flrst. 
A  contemporary  of  his  at  Eton  once 
told  me  of  a  scene  at  which  my  in¬ 
formant  was  present  when  some  loose 
or  indelicate  toast  was  proposed  and 
all  present  drank  it  but  young  Glad¬ 
stone.  In  spite  of  the  storm  of  objur¬ 
gation  and  ridicule  that  raged  around 
him  he  Jammed  his  face,  as  it  were, 
down  in  his  bands  on  the  table  and 
would  not  budge.  Every  schoolboy 
knows— for  we  may  here  accurately 
use  Macaulay’s  well-known  expression 
—every  schoolboy  knows  the  courage 
that  this  implies,  and  even  by  the 
heedless  generation  of  boyhood  it  was 
appreciated,  for  we  And  an  Etonian 
writing  to  bis  parents  to  ask  that  he 
might  go  to  Oxford  rather  than  Cam¬ 
bridge  on  the  sole  ground  that  at  Ox¬ 
ford  be  would  have  the  priceless  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Gladstone’s  influence  and 
example.  Nor  did  his  courage  ever 
flag.  He  might  be  right,  or  he  might 
be  wrong— that  is  not  the  question 
here— but  when  he  was  convinced  that 
he  was  right  not  all  the  combined  pow¬ 
ers  of  Parliament  or  society  or  the 
multitude,  could  for  an  instant  hinder 
his  course,  whether  it  ended  in  success 
or  in  failure.  Success  left  him  calm; 


he  had  had  so  much  of  it.  Nor  did 
failures  greatly  depress  him;  the  next 
morning  found  him  once  more  facing 
the  world  with  serene  and  undaunted 
brow.  There  was  a  man. 

The  nation  has  lost  him,  but  pre¬ 
serves  bis  character,  his  manhood,  as 
a  model  on  which  she  may  form,  if 
she  be  fortunate,  coming  generations 
of  men.  With  his  politics,  with  his 
theology,  with  his  manifold  grace  and 
gifts  of  intellect,  we  are  not  concerned 
to-day,  not  even  with  his  warm  and 
passionate  human  sympathies.  They 
are  not  dead  with  him,  but  let  them 
rest  with  him,  for  we  cannot  in  one 
discourse  view  him  in  all  bis  parts. 
To-day  it  is  enough  to  have  dealt 
for  a  moment  on  three  of  his  great 
moral  charcteristics,  enough  to  have 
snatched  from  the  fleeting  hours  a 
few  moments  of  communion  with  the 
mighty  dead.  History  has  not  yet  al¬ 
lotted  him  bis  definite  place,  but  no 
one  would  now  deny  that  be  be¬ 
queathed  a  pure  standard  of  life,  a 
record  of  lofty  ambition  for  the  public 
good  as  he  understood  it,  a  monument 
of  life-long  labor.  Such  lives  speak 
for  themselves.  They  need  no  statues. 
They  face  the  future  with  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  high  purpose  and  endeavor. 
The  statues  are  not  for  them  but  for 
us— to  bid  us  be  conscious  of  our  trust, 
mindful  of  our  duty,  scornful  of  op¬ 
position  to  principle  and  faith.  They 
summon  us  to  account  for  time  and 
opportunity.  They  embody  an  inspir¬ 
ing  tradition.  They  are  milestones  in 
the  life  of  a  nation.  The  effigy  of 
Pompey  was  bathed  in  the  blood  of 
his  great  rival;  let  this  statue  have  the 
nobler  destiny  of  constantly  calling  to- 
life  worthy  rivals  of  Gladstone’s  fame- 
and  character.  Unveil  then  that  stat¬ 
ue.  Let  it  stand  to  Glasgow  in  alk 
time  coming  for  faith,  fortitude,  cour¬ 
age,  industry,  qualities  apart  from  in¬ 
tellect  or  power  or  wealth,  which  may^ 
inspire  all  her  citizens,  however  bum- 
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ble,  however  weak.  Let  it  remind  the 
most  unthinking  passer-by  of  the 
^dauntless  character  which  it  repre¬ 
sents,  of  his  long  life  of  high  and  hon- 
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est  purpose.  Let  it  leaven  by  an  im¬ 
mortal  tradition  the  population  which 
lives  and  works  and  dies  around  this 
monument. 


LAMARCK,  DARWIN,  AND  WEISMANN.* 


It  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  some 
-sense  or  other  “we  are  all  evolution¬ 
ists  now."  As  Lord  Salisbury  said  at 
Oxford  in  1894,  Darwin  “has,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  disposed  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  immutability  of  the 
-species.”  The  theory  of  development 
by  descent  in  the  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  kingdoms  is  universally  received 
-among  men  of  science,  and  is  at 
the  present  day  as  much  a  part  of  the 
popular  view  of  nature  as  are  the 
great  generalizations  of  geology  or  the 
<iopernican  account  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem. 

But  with  all  this  agreement  as  to 
the  central  fact  of  organic  evolution, 
there  is  still  much  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  the 
process.  Those  who  are  absolutely  at 
-one  as  to  the  end  are  often  at  com¬ 
plete  variance  as  to  the  means.  On 
the  one  side  we  have  a  school  of  hl- 
olglsts  who  assert  that  the  scientific 
view  of  evolution  practically  begins 
with  Darwin  and  Wallace,  and  that 
-«ven  Darwin  himself  injured  his  ar¬ 
gument  by  preserving  too  many  of  the 
•older  notions  and  by  refraining  from 
carrying  out  his  own  principles  to 
their  legitimate  conclusion.  On  the 
•other  side  there  are  those  who  argue 
that  Darwin’s  distinctive  theory  of 
-natural  selection  is  utterly  Inadequate 
■as  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of 


species,  and  who  fall  back  upon  views 
more  or  less  resembling  those  held  by 
Buffon,  Lamarck,  and  St  Hilaire  at 
least  a  century  ago.  A  third  party, 
while  recognizing  natural  selection  as 
a  vera  cau$a,  declines  to  consider  it  as 
incompatible  with  the  factors  relied 
on  by  the  earlier  transformists,  and 
appeals  to  the  example  of  Darwin 
himself  in  Justification  of  the 'attempt 
to  reconcile  the  old  with  the  new  con¬ 
ception  of  organic  evolution. 

The  confiict  of  opinion  here  briefiy 
sketched  has  not  unnaturally  led  to 
some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  for  various  reasons  are  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  phases  of  scientific  controversy. 
It  is  somewhat  perplexing,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  be  told  that  Darwin’s  own 
system  is  discredited,  while  the  gen¬ 
eral  theory  that  he  did  so  much  to  es¬ 
tablish  rests  on  a  firmer  foundation 
than  ever.  On  the  one  band  it  is  al¬ 
leged  that  bis  work  in  the  cause  of 
evolution  is  only  likely  to  be  perma¬ 
nent  in  so  far  as  it  follows  the  lines 
previously  laid  down  by  Lamarck;  on 
the  other  hand  the  recognition  by 
Darwin  of  the  validity  of  the  “La¬ 
marckian  factors"  is  looked  upon  as  a 
deplorable  defect  in  his  scheme  of 
transmutation.  Either  view  seems 
damaging  to  Darwin’s  claim  to  the 
chief  position  among  evolutionists. 


•  1.  "Phlloaophle  ZmSoglqiie."  Par  J.  B.  P. 
A.  Lamarck.  (Parta,  1800.)  i.  ‘*Th«  Origin 
•«t  Speciea  bjr  Meana  of  Natural  Selection.**  Bg 
•Cbarlea  Darwin.  (London,  18S0.)  8.  “Daa 


Keimplaaa:  elno  Theorla  der  Varertmng.**  Von 
Angnat  Welamaiin.  (Jana,  1882.)  And  other 
worka. 
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which  yet  Is  readily  accorded  to  him 
by  many  of  the  disputants  themselTes. 
The  case  is  not  rendered  any  clearer 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  those  writers 
who  have  attempted  to  inflnence  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  on  the  subject  have  no 
very  exact  ideas  as  to  what  the  tenets 
of  the  rival  leaders  really  are.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  controversy 
about  development  which  was  started 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Oriffin  of 
Specie*  in  1869,  views  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  attributed  to  Darwin  which 
he  did  not  hold,  and  similar  misrepre¬ 
sentations  with  regard  to  his  position 
and  that  of  other  leaders  of  scientific 
thought  are  almost  equally  current  at 
the  present  day. 

The  discussions  that  have  Just  been 
alluded  to  are  of  more  than  merely 
academic  interest,  for  the  points 
round  which  they  centre  have  a  real 
bearing  on  the  application  of  evolution¬ 
ary  ideas,  not  only  to  biological  ques¬ 
tions,  but  also  to  problems  of  social 
and  religious  importance.  In  view  of 
these  circumstances  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  trace  in  a  few  words  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  theory  of  organic  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  to  state,  so  far  as  may  be 
possible,  the  nature  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  made  by  some  of  the  leading 
exponents  of  that  theory  to  the  com¬ 
mon  stock.  It  would  clearly  be  un¬ 
suitable  to  enter  in  these  pages  into 
a  detailed  discussion  of  the  various 
points  at  issue  between  the  rival 
schools.  All  that  will  be  here  at¬ 
tempted  is  a  short  account,  as  free  as 
may  be  from  technicalities,  of  the 
steps  by  which  the  doctrine  of  evolu¬ 
tion  has  won  its  way  to  general  ac¬ 
ceptance,  and  of  the  divergencies  as 
to  methods  which  still  exist  between 
those  who  are  agreed  as  to  the  result. 

For  our  present  purpose  there  is  no 
need  to  dwell  on  the  developmental 

^  A  different  ImpreMlon  U  glren  by  a  pai- 
aage  from  Ailatotle’a  “Phyaie.  Anacnlt.” 
(II.  8,  U.),  aa  tranalated  in  die  "Hlatorlcal 
Sketch”  preSxed  to  the  later  edltlona  of  the 


views  of  the  earlier  philosophers.  The 
main  idea  of  organic  evolution  was- 
familiar  to  Empedocles  and  to  Aris¬ 
totle.  The  germs  of  a  theory  of  natu¬ 
ral  selection  are  to  be  found  in  the 
fragments  of  the  former  philosopher; 
and  the  same  speculation  is  canvassed 
by  Aristotle,  who,  however,  prefers  to 
explain  adaptations  by  an  innate  ten¬ 
dency  towards  perfection— a  principle, 
in  fact,  somewhat  resembling  what 
the  late  Professor  Elmer  meant  by 
orthoffenesi*.^ 

Lucretius,  saturated  as  be  was  with 
the  atomistic  view  of  nature,  had  yet, 
like  his  master  Epicurus,  an  inkling 
of  the  principle  of  the  “survival  of  the 
fittest.”  Among  Christian  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  Middle  Ages  we  find  a 
distinct  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Greek  idea  of  derivation,  along  with 
a  counter-view  more  nearly  in  favor 
of  what  we  now  understand  by  “spe¬ 
cial  creation.”  A  well  known  passage 
of  St  Thomas  Aquinas  puts  the  case 
as  follows:— 

As  to  the  production  of  plants,  Aug¬ 
ustine  holds  a  different  view.  For 
some  expositors  say  that,  on  this  third 
day  [of  creation]  plants  were  actually 
produced  each  in  his  kind— a  view 
which  is  favored  by  a  superficial  read¬ 
ing  of  the  letter  of  Scripture  (secundum 
quod  superficies  literae  sonat).  But 
Augustine  says  that  the  earth  is  then 
said  to  have  brought  forth  grass  and 
trees  causaliter-d.e.  it  then  received 
the  power  to  produce  them.  This 
view  he  confirms  by  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  which  says,  “These  are  the 
generations  of  the  heaven  and  of  the 
earth,  when  they  were  created,  in  the 
day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth 
and  the  heavens,  and  every  plant  of 
the  field  before  it  was  In  the  earth, 
and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  It 
grew.”— Gen.  11.  4.  Before,  then,  they 
came  into  being  on  the  earth  they  were 
made  causally  in  the  earth.  And  this 
is  confirmed  by  reason.  For  in  those 

“Oriflii  of  Specie*.”  Bat  It  seem*  clear  that 
the  drift  of  ArUtoUe**  argnment  baa  here  been 
mlannderatood  by  botb  Darwin  and  the  ttana- 
lator. 
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first  days  Grod  made  creatures  primar¬ 
ily  or  causaliter,  and  then  rested  from 
His  work,  and  yet  after  that,  by  His 
superintendence  of  things  created.  He 
works  even  to  this  day  in  the  work  of 
propagation.  For  the  production  of 
plants  from  the  earth  belongs  to  the 
work  of  propagation. 

Here,  as  Aubrey  Moore  hits  well 
pointed  out,  “though  there  is  no  idea 
of  the  method  by  which  the  ‘kinds’ 
were  brought  forth  from  the  earth,  or 
of  their  inter-relations  with  one  an¬ 
other,  nothing  of  what  we  should  call 
a  «cienf{/tc  account,  there  is  a  clear 
conception  of  creation  by  growth  or 
evolution,  which  is  quite  contrary  to 
what  is  known  as  special  creation.” 
And  it  is  not  without  Justice  that  Os¬ 
born  declares  that 

If  the  orthodoxy  of  Augustine  had  re¬ 
mained  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
the  final  establishment  of  Evolution 
would  have  come  far  earlier  than  it 
did,  certainly  during  the  eighteenth  in¬ 
stead  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
the  bitter  controversy  over  this  truth 
of  Nature  would  never  have  arisen. 

No  doubt  it  would  have  been  well 
for  the  cause  of  scientific  progress  if 
the  more  elastic  views  of  creation  pro¬ 
fessed  by  St.  Augustine,  and  at  least 
uncondenmed  by  St.  Thomas,  had  pre¬ 
vailed.  That  they  did  not  do  so  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
cannot,  however,  be  laid  exclusively 
to  the  charge  of  the  Church.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  until  the 
scientific  idea  of  “species”  acquired 
form  and  distinctness  there  could  be 
no  dogma  of  “special”  creation  in  the 
modem  sense.  This  form  and  dis¬ 
tinctness  it  did  not  possess  until  the 
naturalists  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  began  to  substitute  exactness  of 
definition  for  the  previous  vague  char¬ 
acterizations  of  the  objects  of  nature. 
As  the  notion  of  strictly  defined  and 
interrelated  groups  began  to  take 
shape,  the  terms  “genus”  and  “spe¬ 


cies,”  borrowed  from  the  logicians, 
were  used  in  a  quasi-technical  sense  to 
give  greater  precision  to  the  new  scien¬ 
tific  conception.  The  definition  and  de¬ 
scription  of  well  known  and  of  fresh 
“species”  proved  to  be  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  pursuit  for  naturalists  from  the 
days  of  Ray  and  Willugbby  onwards; 
the  conviction  of  the  reality  and  per¬ 
manence  of  the  groups  thus  estab¬ 
lished  gradually  strengthened;  and  at 
last  we  find  Linnmus  proclaiming  that 
Just  so  many  “species”  exist  as  there 
were  diverse  forms  produced  by  the 
Creator  in  the  beginning.  This  view  of 
the  reality  and  fixity  of  species  per¬ 
haps  marks  a  necessary  stage  in  the 
progress  of  scientific  Inquiry.  An  ac¬ 
curate  nomenclature  of  the  forms  of 
life  was  felt  to  be  essential,  and  the 
natural  result  of  the  laliors  of  system- 
atists  was  to  exalt  the  importance  of 
strict  definition,  to  encourage  the  rigid 
view  of  “species,”  and  to  crystallize,  as 
it  were,  the  notion  of  the  order  and  per¬ 
manence  of  the  various  forms  of  life 
which  were  now  for  the  first  time  ex¬ 
amined  and  classified  with  scientific 
accuracy.  There  has  been  no  more 
positive  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of 
fixity  of  species  than  Cuvier,  but  it  is 
most  significant  to  find  in  one  of 
Lyell’s  letters  to  Darwin  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  of  the  great  compara¬ 
tive  anatomist’s  position:— 

Constant  Prfivost,  a  pupil  of  Cuvier 
forty  years  ago,  told  me  his  conviction 
“that  Cuvier  thought  species  not  real, 
but  that  science  could  not  advance 
without  assuming  that  they  were  so.” 
(March  1863). 

We  see,  then,  that  when  Cuvier 
brought  into  play  all  his  immense 
authority  and  infiuence  in  order  to  op¬ 
pose  Lamarck  and  the  transformists 
of  his  day,  he  was  not  giving  effect  to 
his  own  deeply-rooted  conviction.  He 
was  only  defending  an  assumption 
which  he  thought,  mistakenly  enough, 
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must  be  made  In  the  interest  of 
science.  It  is  unnecessary  to  insist 
further  upon  this  point,  but  we  may 
urge,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  from  the  latter  part  of  the  sev* 
enteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  bulk  of  scientific 
opinion  was  In  favor  of  the  reality 
and  fixity  of  species. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  pas¬ 
sage  above  quoted  from  St.  Thomas 
that,  up  to  his  day,  there  were  among 
expositors  of  the  Scriptures  two  dis¬ 
tinct  lines  of  interpretation  of  the 
Bibiical  account  of  creation,  to  neither 
of  which  couid  the  Church  be  said 
to  have  committed  herself.  Coming 
down  to  times  more  nearly  approach¬ 
ing  our  own,  we  tan  scarcely  wonder 
that  as  the  scientific  conception  of 
species  grew  in  importance  and  dis¬ 
tinctness,  the  views  of  those  who  ap¬ 
proached  the  subject  of  creation  from 
the  theological  side  should  be  infiu- 
enced  in  the  same  direction,  and 
should  equally  be  led  to  favor  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  fixity.  Huxley,  not  without 
reason,  adduces  Milton’s  account  of 
creation  as  giving  far  less  equivocal 
expression  to  the  theory  of  special 
creation  than  does  the  text  of  Genesis. 
Osborn  seems  to  be  struck  with  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  Jesuit  Suarez  pro¬ 
nounced  positively  for  special  creation 
“so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century.” 
It  is  perhaps  rather  a  matter  for  re¬ 
mark  that  the  new  scientific  doctrine 
should  have  infiuenced  theological 
opinion  so  early.*  However,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  under  this  kind  of  In- 
fiuence,  and  under  the  gradual  dis¬ 
crediting  of  the  Aristotelian  tenet  of 
spontaneous  generation,  the  liberal 
views  of  creation  represented  by  St. 
Augustine  underwent  for  the  time  a 
total  eclipse  in  the  minds  of  theolo¬ 
gians;  and  a  theory  which,  in  its  Lin- 
nsean  dress,  would  have  seemed  as 

*  It  la  fair  to  atate  that  thla  interpretation  of 
Snarea  haa  been  qneationed. 


Strange  and  perhaps  as  unintelligible 
to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  as  it  would  to 
Francis  Bacon,  came  to  hold  the  field 
in  theology  and  science  alike. 

But  although  the  old  transformlst 
speculations  had  become  unpopular, 
the  eighteenth  century  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  pass  without  some  protest 
against  the  received  scientific  view. 
Button,  if  left  to  himself,  might  have 
preferred,  in  modern  parlance,  to  “sit 
on  the  fence,”  or  even  to  declare  for 
development  As  it  was,  he  came 
down  on  the  side  of  the  fixity  of 
species,  probably  under  pressure. 
Erasmus  Darwin  was  a  man  of 
different  mould.  His  writings  show 
him  to  have  been  a  convinced  up¬ 
holder  of  the  principle  of  specific 
transmutation,  though  his  views  of 
evolutionary  method  were  often  ex¬ 
travagant.  But  he  stood  to  his  guns, 
in  spite  of  much  adverse  criticism 
which  not  infrequently  took  the  form 
'of  ridicule. 

Passing  over  Goethe  and  Oken,  by 
both  of  whom  the  general  idea  of  or¬ 
ganic  evolution  was  accepted,  we  may 
remark  that  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  son  Isidore,  had  already 
in  the  year  1795  formed  the  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  transmutation  of  species 
which  he  was  to  publish  about  thirty 
years  later. 

But  the  most  famous  name  among 
evolutionists  of  this  period  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  that  of  Lamarck.  Opinions 
will  differ  as  to  the  importance  to  be 
assigned  in  the  history  of  evolution¬ 
ary  doctrine  to  the  great  French  nat¬ 
uralist,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if 
not  the  first  to  conceive  of  organic  de¬ 
velopment  on  a  large  scale,  he  was 
the  first  to  carry  out  the  principle  into 
elaborate  detail,  and  to  attempt  the 
construction  of  a  rational  “phylogeny" 
or  genealogical  tree  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Lamarck  held  that  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  new  organs  in  animals  was  due 
to  the  efforts  or  movements  initiated 
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by  new  needs  or  wants;  that  erery 
organ  was  deTeloped  by  use  and 
tended  to  diminish  and  disappear  un¬ 
der  disnse;  finally,  that  eyery  trait  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  organization  of  indlvld- 
uals  ("tout  ce  qui  a  acquia,  trad 
ou  changi  dant  Vorganiaation  dea  indi- 
vidua")  during  life  is  preserved  by  gen¬ 
eration  and  transmitted  to  new  Indi- 
Tiduals  which  are  produced  by  the 
former.  These  are  the  true  “La¬ 
marckian  factors”  so  often  referred 
to  in  the  current  literature  of  evolu¬ 
tion;  they  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
phrase  “inherited  effects  of  use  and 
disuse.”  To  these  supposed  causes  of 
evolution  is  often  added  the  direct  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  environment,  also  assumed 
to  be  capable  of  hereditary  transmis¬ 
sion.  Thus  Romanes,  in  his  Darwin 
and  after  Darwin,  vol.  li.,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

So  far  as  we  shall  be  concerned  with 
them  throughout  this  treatise,  the 
Lamarckian  factors  consist  in  the  sup¬ 
posed  transmission  of  acquired  char¬ 
acters,  whether  the  latter  be  due  to 
the  direct  iufluence  of  external  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the 
inherited  effects  of  use  and  disuse  on 
the  other. 

Lamarck,  however,  denied  that 
changes  In  the  organization  of  the 
higher  animals  could  be  directly  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  environment,  though  be 
admitted  It  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
animals  and  of  plants.  In  bis  view 
an  alteration  in  the  external  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  could  only  act  on  the 
higher  animals  Indirectly,  i.e.  by  call¬ 
ing  forth  new  wants,  which  in  their 
turn  give  rise  to  new  efforts,  new 
habits,  and  new  forms  of  growth.  The 
supposed  transmission  of  the  direct 
effects  would  be  more  Justly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  name  of  Buffon.  It  is 
of  the  first  Importance  to  note  that, 
whether  the  “Lamarckian  factors”  be 
understood  In  their  wider  or  narrower 


sense,  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
individually  acquired  characters  is  ab~ 
solutely  essential  to  their  operation. 

In  the  elaboration  of  his  famous- 
system  Lamarck  bad  given  free  reiui 
to  speculation.  Such  basis  in  the 
fields  of  observation  and  experiment 
as  bis  theoretical  fabric  possessed’ 
was  a  narrow  one,  and  quite  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  burden  it  was  called 
upon  to  bear.  For  this,  and  for  other 
reasons.  Lamarckism  never  made 
much  way.  It  did  not  appeal  to  the 
scientific  intelligence  of  the  time,  and? 
its  immediate  effect  was  rather  to  en¬ 
courage  a  reaction  against  the  “scien¬ 
tific  use  of  the  imagination.”  We  have 
seen  what  Cuvier’s  attitude  was  to¬ 
wards  the  exponents  of  transformism.. 
Whatever  his  own  secret  suspicions  as 
to  the  fixity  of  species  may  have  been, 
he  considered  Lamarck  and  St.  HiN 
alre  as  dangerous  men,  whose  view» 
and  methods  should  be  resisted  in  the 
cause  of  sober  science.  He  therefore 
committed  himself  to  what  Osbom> 
calls 

I 

the  extreme  position  of  recommending 
naturalists  to  confine  themselves  sole¬ 
ly  to  the  exposition  of  positive  facts- 
without  attempting  to  draw  from 
them  inductions. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  our  claims  of 
superior  enlightenment  that  there  are 
naturalists  of  standing  at  the  present 
day  who,  without  Cuvier’s  excuse,  still 
refiect  his  obscurantist  policy  by  both, 
precept  and  example. 

The  publication  in  1844  of  the  once- 
celebrated  Veatigea  of  Creation,  the 
authorship  of  which,  so  far  as  we- 
are  aware,  was  never  acknowledged, 
renewed  in  this  country  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  of  organic- 
evolution,  which  had  been  some¬ 
what  dormant  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  But  even  before  - 
the  appearance  of  this  able  work,, 
which  advocated  the  cause  of  progres— 
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sire  development  with  a  seal  that  was 
not  In  all  respects  according  to  knowl¬ 
edge,  there  were  germinating  in  the 
mind  of  Charles  Darwin  the  first  sug¬ 
gestions  of  a  theory  which  was  to 
revoiutionize  the  whole  subject,  and 
to  bring  about  the  presentment  of  the 
transformist  views  in  such  a  shape  as 
ultimately  to  command  the  assent  of 
the  whole  scientific  world.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Joint  publication  in  1858 
of  the  views  of  Darwin  and  Wallace 
has  often  been  told.  It  is  an  honor¬ 
able  episode  in  the  annals  of  science; 
but  for  our  present  purpose  its  chief 
interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  each  of 
these  acute  and  skilful  naturalists 
failed  to  find  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  evolutionary  process  in  the 
views  that  had  hitherto  passed  cur¬ 
rent,  and  that  each  of  them  came  in¬ 
dependently  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  missing  factor  was  the  principle  of 
natural  selection.  The  note  had  been 
struck  early  in  the  history  of  Greek 
philosophy,  but  feebly  and  to  little 
purpose.  The  question  to  be  solved 
was,  granted  that  species  are  not  im¬ 
mutable,  and  that  on  the  whole  there 
has  been  a  gradual  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  world  of  organisms  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher,  granted  also 
that  adaptation  to  circumstances  is 
the  universal  law  of  nature,  how  can 
this  transformation  and  adaptation  be 
explained  in  a  reasonable  manner?  Pre¬ 
vious  attempts  at  answering  the  ques¬ 
tion  had  proved  generally  unconvinc¬ 
ing.  They  had  failed  to  show  how  the 
methods  of  evolution  could  be  inferred 
from  the  known  properties  of  living 
beings;  they  involved  an  appeal  to 
principles  which  were  far  removed 
from  the  scientific  plane,  or  they 
founded  themselves  on  hypotheses  of 
which  there  existed  no  shadow  of 
proof.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new 
champions  of  evolution  took  their  stand 
upon  phenomena  that  were  matters  of 
common  knowledge.  It  was  nndenla- 
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ble  that  in  the  domain  of  organic  nat¬ 
ure,  although  in  a  general  sense  like 
produced  like,  there  was  yet  a  wide 
scope  for  individual  variation  between 
the  offspring  of  the  same  parents.  It 
was  equally  true  that  in  almost  every 
instance  the  number  of  offspring  pro¬ 
duced  immensely  exceeded  those  that 
could  ultimately  survive  and  produce 
fresh  offspring  in  their  turn.  What  de¬ 
termined  the  survival  of  a  few  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  rest?  The  facts 
necessarily  implied  some  form  of  weed¬ 
ing  out,  or  “selection.”  The  well-as¬ 
certained  phenomena  of  variation  sup¬ 
plied  material  of  differing  quality  anci 
therefore  of  differing  value  in  relati(Hi> 
to  the  environment  Since  all  could  not 
survive  it  was  obviously  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  those  whose  individual  proper¬ 
ties  showed  least  correspondence  witlk 
external  conditions  should  be  the  first 
victims;  the  fortunate  survivors  must 
form  a  new  starting-point  for  further 
variations  between  which  a  fresh  “se¬ 
lection”  would  in  due  course  be  made. 
Here  was  an  explanation  of  progres¬ 
sive  modification,  of  divergence  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  from  the  same  stock,  of 
adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  life,, 
which  had  recourse  simply  to  known- 
facts  and  principles,  and  which  made 
no  appeal  to  such  shadowy  “laws”  a» 
that  of  an  innate  tendency  towards 
perfection,  or  to  such  unproved  ancI 
Improbable  bjrpotheses  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  organ,  or  of  a  member,  as 
the  result  of  the  “wants”  and  conse¬ 
quent  efforts  of  a  long  series  of  ances¬ 
tors.  The  Importation  of  this  element 
of  common  sense  into  the  question  in 
course  of  time  had  its  proper  effect. 
The  appearance  of  the  Origin  of  Specie* 
marked  a  turning-point  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  evolutionary  doctrine.  Tim- 
firm  foundation  of  observation  and 
experiment  on  which  Darwin  based 
his  results,  the  multitude  of  hith¬ 
erto  Isolated  facts  which  now  for 
the  first  time  found  their  explanatioa 
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and  their  proper  place  in  the  scheme 
of  nature,  the  light  that  was  shed  by 
the  new  theory  upon  the  subsidiary 
departments  of  embryology,  palaeontol¬ 
ogy,  and  distribution,  the  stimulus  that 
was  given  to  every  branch  of  biological 
inquiry,  all  contributed  to  make  the 
epoch  a  memorable  one  in  the  history 
of  science,  and  to  raise  the  conception 
of  organic  evolution  to  a  position  in¬ 
finitely  more  important  in  the  realm  of 
thought  than  it  had  ever  occupied  be¬ 
fore.  The  doctrine  had  never  been  left 
quite  without  a  witness,  but  its  sup¬ 
porters  had  for  long  become  a  mere 
remnant.  Lamarck  had  failed  to  in- 
fiuence  his  contemporaries;  Buffon 
could  not  even  convince  himself.  But 
with  the  appearance  of  the  Origin  of 
Bpecie$  the  scene  was  changed.  Hux¬ 
ley,  Hooker,  and  Asa  Gray,  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Lyell,  boldly  ranged  them¬ 
selves  on  the  side  of  Darwin,  and  the 
vox  clamantis  in  deaerto  was  speedily 
taken  op  by  the  combined  shout  of  a 
great  army. 

At  this  point  it  is  important  to  note 
that,  undeniable  as  was  the  effect  of 
Darwin’s  work  in  procuring  acceptance 
for  the  theory  of  evolution,  first  among 
men  of  science,  and  then  among  the 
cultivated  public  at  large,  the  converts 
that  It  made  did  not  always  adopt  the 
actual  Darwinian  standpoint,  Huxley, 
for  example,  though  welcoming  the 
suggestion  of  natural  selection  with  the 
characteristic  remark,  “How  extremely 
stupid  not  to  have  thought  of  that!’’ 
and  though  constantly  keeping  it  in 
view  as  the  best  if  not  the  only  work¬ 
ing  hypothesis  available,  yet.  preserved 
to  the  end  a  certain  scepticism  as  to  its 
adequacy  to  perform  the  results 
claimed  on  its  behalf.  He  was  rather 
converted  by  than  to  natural  selection, 
and  the  same  was  no  doubt  true  of 
many  others.  Herbert  Spencer,  though 
already  a  supporter  of  evolution  before 
the  appearance  of  the  Origin,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  inclined  to  limit  the  action 


of  natural  selection  within  somewhat 
narrow  boundaries.  With  Wallace,  on 
the  other  hand,  natural  selection  has 
been  from  the  first  the  all-important 
factor. 

The  position  of  Darwin  himself  re¬ 
quires  to  be  examined  with  some  care. 
This  is  a  subject  on  which  misappre¬ 
hension  and  misstatement  are  rife.  It 
is  perfectly  Justifiable  to  distinguish, 
as  Huxley  did,  between  the  central 
theory  of  evolution  and  the  particular 
views  as  to  its  methods  and  causes 
which  were  adopted  by  Darwin.  More¬ 
over  it  is  most  certainly  the  case  that 
the  really  essential  part  of  Darwin’s 
presentment  of  the  theory  of  evolution 
was  the  use  that  he  made  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  natural  selection.  This  is 
rightly  fixed  upon  as  the  distinctive 
feature  of  his  teaching.  But  it  is  not 
true  to  say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
only  factor  In  evolution  admitted  by 
Darwin  was  natural  selection,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  it  allowable  to  claim 
Darwin  as  a  kind  of  disciple  of  La¬ 
marck.  Darwin’s  attitude  towards  the 
various  factors  suggested  by  Lamarck 
and  Buffon,  and  his  final  estimate  of 
their  importance  in  relation  to  natural 
selection,  have  been  so  clearly  stated 
by  himself  that  it  is  surprising  that 
any  doubt  on  the  matter  should  ever 
have  arisen.  As,  hpwever,  his  views  on 
these  points  are  still  often  misstated 
by  speakers  and  writers  whose  words 
command  respect,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  once  more  to  print  his  own 
emphatic  declaration  as  given  in  the 
sixth  edition  of  the  Origin. 

“I  have  now  recapitulated,’’  he  says, 
“the  facts  and  considerations  which 
have  thoroughly  convinced  me  that 
species  have  been  modified,  during  a 
long  course  of  descent  This  has  been 
effected  cbiefiy  through  the  natural 
selection  of  numerous  successive, 
slight,  favorable  variations;  aided  in 
an  important  manner  by  the  inherited 
effects  of  the  use  and  disuse  of  parts; 
and  in  an  unimportant  manner,  that  is 
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lu  relation  to  adaptive  structures, 
whether  past  or  present,  by  the  direct 
action  of  external  conditions,  and  by 
variations  which  seem  to  us  in  our 
ignorance  to  arise  spontaneously.  It 
appears  that  I  formerly  underrated 
the  frequency  and  value  of  these  lat¬ 
ter  forms  of  variation,  as  leading  to 
permanent  modidcations  of  structure 
independently  of  natural  selection. 
But  as  my  conclusions  have  lately 
been  much  misrepresented,  and  it  has 
been  stated  that  I  attribute  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  species  exclusively  to  nat¬ 
ural  selection,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
remark  that  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  and  subsequently,  I  placed  in  a 
most  conspicuous  position— namely, 
at  the  close  of  the  Introduction— the 
following  words:  ‘lam  convinced  that 
natural  selection  has  been  the  main* 
but  not  the  exclusive  means  of  modi¬ 
fication.’  ” 

From  this  and  other  passages  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  in  Darwin  there 
met  two  distinct  lines  of  evolutionary 
theory.  The  words  Just  quoted  contain 
an  explicit  recognition  of  Lamarck’s 
and  of  Bufifon’s  factors  as  auxiliaries 
to  Darwin’s  own  factor  of  natural  se¬ 
lection.  The  first  (the  inherited  effects 
of  use  and  disuse)  is  spoken  of  as  im¬ 
portant,  the  second  (the  direct  action  of 
external  conditions)  as  unimportant, 
but  each  is  admitted  as  a  vera  causa. 
So  far  as  Darwin  was  concerned,  bis 
own  great  illuminating  principle  of 
natural  selection  supplied  what  was 
wanting  in  the  Lamarckian  system,  but 
did  not  entirely  supersede  it.  There  was 
room  for  Buffon’s  “direct  action  of  the 
environment,”  and  for  Lamarck’s  “use 
and  disuse  of  parts,”  by  the  side  of 
Darwin’s  “natural  selection.” 

So  matters  rested  for  a  time,  and  as 
most  believers  in  evolution,  whether 
they  were  Inclined  to  estimate  natural 
selection  at  a  high  or  at  a  low  rate, 
found  at  least  some  part  of  Darwin’s 

'  In  tbe  sixth  edltton  the  words  of  the  Intro- 
doctlon  ere,  “the  most  important,  bat  not  tbe 
ezelnslTe  means  of  modification.’' 


teaching  agreeable  to  their  views,  there 
was  little  or  no  disposition  to  dispute 
his  claim  to  tbe  first  place  among  expo¬ 
nents  of  the  doctrine  of  development. 
But  during  the  last  twenty  years  tbe 
case  has  altered.  Tbe  apple  of  discord 
has  been  thrown  into  tbe  midst  of  the 
evolutionists’  array,  with  the  result  of 
causing  them  to  draw  apart  into  two 
hostile  camps,  between  which  at  pres¬ 
ent  there  seems  small  prospect  of  a 
reconciliation.  Tbe  first  name  to  be 
generally  associated  with  the  new  evo¬ 
lutionary  movement  was  that  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Weismann,  to  whose  share  in 
the  controversy  we  now  propose  to  de¬ 
vote  some  attention. 

It  will  be  evident  to  anyone  who  has 
appreciated  the  nature  of  tbe  “La¬ 
marckian  factors”  that  they  necessar¬ 
ily  include  tbe  hereditary  transmission 
of  characters  acquired  by  the  individ¬ 
ual.  If  tbe  effects  of  use  and  disuse 
are  confined  to  a  single  generation,  it 
is  plain  that  they  cannot  be  invoked 
as  the  agents  of  progressive  modifica¬ 
tion.  It  is  only  if  the  whole  or  at  least 
a  part  of  what  has  thus  been  gained  by 
the  individual  is  handed  on  to  the  off¬ 
spring  that  tbe  changes  produced  in 
that  individual  will  take  any  share  in 
tbe  development  of  the  race.  That 
this  self-evident  truth  was  never  looked 
upon  as  an  objection  to  the  views  of 
Buffon  and  I^amarck  was  due  to  tbe 
remarkable  fact  that  scarcely  anyone 
bad  thought  of  questioning  tbe  power 
of  heredity  to  transmit  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  tbe  characters  that  are 
known  as  “somatogentlc,”  or,  as  Lloyd 
Morgan  expresses  it,  “modifications  due 
to  individual  plasticity.”  When,  there¬ 
fore,  Weismann  put  forward  his  theory 
of  the  “continuity  of  the  germ-plasm,” 
which  involved  a  denial  of  the  hered¬ 
itary  transmission  of  somatogenetic 
characters,  it  had  the  effect  of  a  bolt 
from  the  blue.  It  is  true  that  similar 
views  had  been  advanced  nearly  sixty 
years  earlier  by  tbe  great  pioneer  of 
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aathropology  James  Cowles  Prichard,  iug  evolutionists,  among  whom  it  may 
and  also  by  Francis  Galton  in  1872,  but  be  sufficient  to  specify  Professors  Poul* 
it  was  reserved  for  Weismann  to  com-  ton,  Lloyd  Morgan,  Karl  Pearson,  Mel- 
pel  universal  Interest  in  the  question,  dola,  Spengel,  and  Cossar  Ewart,  to- 
and  to  bring  home  to  the  defenders  of  gether  with  thoughtful  writers  like  Mr. 
the  validity  of  the  Lamarckian  factors  Headley  (the  author  of  Problems  of 
the  necessity  of  proving  their  funds-  Evolution)  and  the  veteran  Aifred  Rus- 
mental  tenet  of  the  transmission  of  ac-  sel  Wallace. 

qulred  as  distinct  from  congenital  (or  The  validity  of  natural  selection 
inborn)  characters.  So  much  had  this  stands,  of  course,  entirely  outside  the 
power  of  transmission  been  taken  for  present  controversy,  for  the  existence 
granted,  that  it  was  difficult  at  first  to  of  the  individual  variations  which  form 
convince  many  of  its  upholders  that  the  material  for  the  selective  process 
there  was  anything  to  argue  about  In  is  an  absolutely  Indisputable  fact 
time,  however,  the  wide  difference  with  Whether  the  diverse  characters  shown 
respect  to  heredity  between  “somato-  by  these  variations  are  “congenital,” 
genetic”  and  “blastogenetic”  charac-  “centrifugal,”  “blnstogenetlc”  on  the 
ters,  i.e.  between  those  imprinted  on  one  band,  or  “acquired,”  “centripetal,” 
the  body  and  those  which  take  their  “somatogenetic”  on  the  other,  makes 
origin  from  the  germ,  began  to  be  gen-  no  difference  co  the  selective  process, 
erally  recognized;  and  it  was  seen  that  which,  if  it  acts  at  all,  must  act  indif- 
the  inheritance  of  the  former  in  any  ferently  on  all  the  material  presented 
degree,  whether  great  or  small,  could  to  it,  however  that  material  may  have 
not  be  regarded  as  an  axiom.  The  bur-  originated.  What  is  really  at  stake, 
den  of  proof,  therefore,  was  naturally  therefore,  in  the  issue  between  the 
considered  to  devolve  upon  those  evo-  supporters  and  the  impugners  of  the 
Intlonlsts  who,  like  Herbert  Spencer  “transmission  of  acquired  characters” 
in  this  country  and  many  others  both  is  the  claim  to  consideration  of 
in  Europe  and  America,  still  main-  the  factors  alleged  by  Lamarck 
tained  the  species-forming  capability  of  and  Buffon;  not  the  Darwinian 
the  Lamarckian  factors  to  the  partial,  principle  of  natural  selection,  which 
if  not  complete,  exclusion  of  natural  in  the  logical  sense  is  entirely 
selection.  The  challenge  has  been  tak-  compatible  with  either  view.  Darwin 
en  up  with  vigor,  and  many  attempts  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  accepted 
at  the  required  proof  have  been  made;  Lamarckism  as  an  auxiliary;  the  posi- 
but  it  cannot  with  truth  be  alleged  that  tion  of  Romanes  was  not  greatly  dls- 
the  Lamarckian  view  of  the  hereditary  similar;  and  at  the  present  day  Plate 
transmission  of  acquired  characters  in  Germany  argues  stoutly  in  favor 
rests  as  yet  on  a  firm  basis  of  either  both  of  the  potency  of  natural  selection 
observation  or  experiment  All  the  and  of  the  transmission  of  characters 
facts  hitherto  brought  forward  in  its  individually  acquired.  Nevertheless 
support  have  proved  capable  of  ex-  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  spite  of 
planation  on  other  lines;  while  the  the  efforts  of  “reconcilers”  like  Plate, 
a  priori  difficulties  in  its  way  are,  there  is  now  becoming  visible  a  well- 
on  physiological  grounds,  very  great  marked  cleavage  in  the  ranks  of  evo- 
There  is,  of  course,  no  warrant  for  ab-  lutionlsts.  Tbe  challenge  thrown  down 
solutely  denjring  tbe  possibility  of  such  by  Weismann  has  had  the  effect  of 
a  phenomenon,  but  that  little  or  noth-  making  tbe  adherents  of  tbe  Darwinian 
Ing  has  yet  been  done  to  establish  it  principle  of  natural  selection  reconsider 
as  a  fact  is  the  opinion  of  many  lead-  their  position  with  regard  to  the  La- 
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marckian  factors.  To  many,  if  not  to 
most  of  them,  it  has  seemed  that  as 
natural  selection  is  under  no  logical 
necessity  for  calling  those  factors  to  its 
aid,  and  as  an  indispensable  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  in  their  favor  is  still 
wanting,  It  is  best  to  ignore  them  al¬ 
together,  and  to  explain  the  course  of 
organic  evolution  entirely  on  the  basis 
of  natural  selection.  To  evolutionists 
of  this  school  the  name  “Neo-Darwln- 
lan’'  is  commonly  applied— not  without 
protest  from  their  opponents,  who  point 
with  Justice  to  the  fact  that  Darwin 
never  denied  the  efficiency  of  the 
Lamarckian  factors,  and  finally  came 
to  regard  them  with  greater  favor  than 
at  first.  Still,  inasmuch  as  the  whole 
of  Darwin’s  work  was  done  under  the 
Inspiration  of  the  principle  of  natural 
selection,  as  witness  the  full  title  of  the 
Origin,  and  Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  principle  that  constitutes 
the  distinctive  feature  of  his  contribu¬ 
tion  to  evolutionary  theory,  the  Im¬ 
mense  Importance  and  far-reaching  in- 
fiuence  of  which  contribution  none  will 
dispute,  we  think  the  school  we  have 
mentioned  quite  Justified  in  continuing 
to  rank  themselves  under  the  name  of 
the  great  English  evolutionist.  The 
disposition  to  reject  the  Darwinian 
compromise  is  also  seen  In  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  hostile  party  of  “Neo- 
Lamarcklans,”  who,  undeterred  by  the 
serious  flaw  In  their  case  which  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  inclined  to  rely  upon 
supposed  “laws  of  growth,”  “orthogen¬ 
esis,”  use-inheritance,  and  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  direct  effects  of  the 
environment;  to  the  minimizing  or  even 
the  complete  exclusion  of  natural  se¬ 
lection.  It  is,  of  course.  Impossible  to 
say  what  line  Darwin  would  himself 
have  taken  In  view  of  the  present  as¬ 
pect  of  the  controversy.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  fairly  regard  It  as  Inconceivable, 
or  at  least  In  the  highest  degree  Im¬ 
probable,  that  he  would  ever  have  giv¬ 


en  up  natural  selection.  On  the  other 
hand  Romanes  assures  us  from  private 
knowledge  that  the  question  of  the 
transmissibility  of  acquired  characters 
was  constantly  before  Darwin’s  mind 
during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life, 
and  that  he  deliberately  refused  to 
renounce  bis  belief  In  It  Nevertheless, 
when  we  consider  the  position  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  those  biologists  who  have 
always  been  most  In  sympathy  with 
Darwin’s  own  views  and  methods, 
there  seems  to  be  fair  ground  for  the 
conjecture  that  Darwin  himself  would 
eventually  have  been  affected  by  the 
same  scepticism  with  regard  to  the 
fundamental  Lamarckian  tenet  That 
he  would  have  maintained  the  exact 
position  indicated  by  the  last  edition 
of  the  Origin  of  Species  Is  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve. 

The  foregoing  will  have  made  clear 
what  is  meant  by  those  who  affirm  that 
“Weismann  is  more  Darwinian  than 
Darwin  himself.”  Weismann  follows 
Darwin  in  adopting  the  principle  of 
natural  selection;  he  out-Darwins  Dar¬ 
win  In  sweeping  all  relics  of  Lamarck¬ 
ism  out  of  his  system,  and  In  carrying 
the  doctrine  of  selection  into  regions 
which  Darwin  left  unexplored.  But  al¬ 
though  from  this  point  of  view  Wels- 
mann  may  be  fairly  described  as  an  ex¬ 
treme  Darwinian,  there  is  another  as¬ 
pect  of  the  matter  in  which,  paradoxi¬ 
cal  as  It  may  seem,  he  and  Darwin  are 
at  opposite  poles.  To  this  we  shall  be 
brought  by  returning  for  a  moment  to 
Weismann’s  famous  theory  of  heredity, 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  brief  as 
the  “continuity  of  the  germ-plasm.” 

It  Is  Important  that  a  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  should  be  drawn  between  this 
latter  question  and  that  of  the  alleged 
transmission  of  acquired  characters. 
The  continuity  of  the  germ-plasm,  or 
reproductive  material,  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation,  the  bodies  of  suc¬ 
cessive  individuals  being  regarded 
merely  as  buds  from  a  perennial 
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stock,  is  a  theory  devised  to  account 
for  the  observed  facts  of  Inheritance, 
and  with  our  present  means  of  re¬ 
search  is  hardly  capable  of  direct 
verification.  The  onus  probandi  of 
such  a  theory  undoubtedly  rests  with 
its  propouuder.  The  transmission  of 
acquired  characters,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  so  much  a  theory  as  a 
simple  question  of  fact.'  Does  it  hap¬ 
pen  or  does  it  not?  Here  it  would 
seem  that  those  who  affirm  that  it  does 
happen  are  bound  to  show  when 
it  occurs  and  where.  Those  who  deny 
it,  like  Weismann,  are  simply  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  universal  experience  of 
mankind.  The  Chinese  infant  at  birth 
has  well-formed  feet;  nor  is  a  young 
fox-terrier  born  with  Its  ears  and  tail 
ready  cropped.  But  instead  of  produc¬ 
ing  their  evidence,  the  Neo-Lamarck- 
lans  now  seem  inclined  to  rely  on  the 
often-repeated  assertion  that  “Weis¬ 
mann  has  not  proved  bis  point."  It 
may  be  perfectly  true  that  be  has  not 
proved  his  theory  of  the  germ-plasm, 
the  verification  of  which  in  any  case 
must  needs  be  a  most  difficult  under¬ 
taking;  but  these  critics  are  apt  to  for¬ 
get  that  the  transmission  of  acquired 
characters,  though  it  would  fall  of  it¬ 
self  if  Weismann  could  prove  not 
only  the  continuity  but  also  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  germ-plasm,  is  not  estab¬ 
lished  by  bis  failure  to  do  so.  The 
transmission  doctrine  must  either  be 
proved  by  its  supporters  or  must  be 
allowed  to  go  by  default.  The  univer¬ 
sal  negative  of  Weismann  could  be 
met  by  a  particular  affirmative.  Why 
is  the  latter  not  forthcoming?  The 
scientific  world  still  waits  for  a  single 
unequivocal  instance  of  a  character 
acquired  by  an  organism  in  virtue  of 
its  individual  plasticity,  and  passed  on 
by  inheritance  to  a  succeeding  genera¬ 
tion. 

We  see,  then,  that  Weismann’s  de¬ 
nial  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters,  though  connected  with  his 


theory  of  the  continuity  of  the  germ- 
plasm,  does  not  necessarily  stand  or 
fall  with  that  theory.  The  common 
failure  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
positions  is  answerable  for  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  which  might 
easily  have  been  avoided.  It  may  be 
suspected  that  another  source  of  mis¬ 
apprehension  is  to  be  found  in  Dar¬ 
win’s  use  of  the  terra  “pangenesls.” 
To  many  people  who  get  their  ideas 
on  these  subjects  at  secondhand,  the 
expression  “theory  of  pangenesls"  sim¬ 
ply  conveys  the  notion  of  a  belief  in 
the  descent  of  all  forms  of  life  from  a 
common  stock.  When,  therefore,  they 
hear  it  stated  that  the  ultra-Darwin¬ 
ian  Weismann’s  view  of  descent  is 

diametrically  opposed  to  Darwin’s 

theory  of  pangenesls,  they  are  nat¬ 
urally  puzzled.  The  fact  is  that  “pan- 
genesis”  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  action  of  natural  selection. 

The  term  is  merely  used  by  Dar¬ 

win  to  express  bis  conception  of  the 
relation  of  the  reproductive  material 
to  the  parent  organism.  According  to 
Weismann,  individuals  are  not  manu¬ 
facturers  but  only  nourisbers  and  car¬ 
riers  of  the  germ-plasm.  This  germ- 
plasm  they  have  received  from  their 
ancestors;  in  due  time  they  produce 
descendants, 

Et  quasi  cursores  vital  lampada  tra- 
dunt. 

In  Darwin’s  view  of  the  process  of 
heredity  the  germ-plasm  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  not  derived  directly  as  such 
from  the  germ-plasm  of  the  parent, 
but  is  constituted  and  reinforced  by 
contributions  from  every  part  of  the 
body  of  the  individual  Itself:  whence 
the  term  pangenesis.  According  to 
Weismann  the  germ  makes  the  body; 
according  to  Darwin  the  body  makes 
the  germ.  The  opposition  between 
these  two  views,  which  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  respectively  as  “centrifu¬ 
gal"  and  “centripetal,"  is  obvious,  as 
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also  is  the  fact  that  while  the  former 
theory  is  incompatible  with  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  acquired  characters,  and 
therefore  with  the  causes  of  transmu¬ 
tation  alleged  by  Buffon  and  Lamarck, 
the  latter  may  be  said  to  give  an  open¬ 
ing  for  the  operation  of  those  causes. 
These  rival  theories  of  heredity  are 
thus  seen  to  connect  themselves  with 
the  respective  attitudes  of  their  auth¬ 
or  towards  the  general  question  of 
evolutionary  methods.  As  before, 
what  is  really  at  stake  is  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  “Lamarckian  factors”;  for 
whether  one  of  these  views  is  true  or 
both  are  false,  the  principle  of  natural 
selection  remains  unaffected.  Of  the 
actual  validity  of  this  principle  there 
can  indeed  be  no  reasonable  doubt; 
though  whether  it  is  adequate  to  the 
production  of  all  the  results  with 
which  it  has  been  credited  is  another 
question.  Perhaps  the  most  pressing 
need  of  evolutionists  at  the  present 
time  is  to  establish  by  quantitative 
methods  a  measure  of  the  extent  and 
rapidity  of  selective  action.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Karl  Pearson: 

“It  is  not  absence  of  explanations, 
but  rather  of  the  quantitative  testing 
of  explanations,  which  hinders  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Darwinian  theory.” 
“The  problem  of  the  near  future  is  not 
whether  Darwinism  is  a  reality,  but 
what  Is  quantitatively  the  rate  at 
which  it  is  working  and  has  worked." 

It  is  probable  that  as  regards  the 
mechanism  of  heredity  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  discoveries  which  will  to  a 
great  extent  supersede  the  conceptions 
on  this  point  of  both  Darwin  and 
Weismann.  But  to  pursue  the  subject 
further,  and  especially  to  discuss  the 
new  views  of  inheritance  now  chiefly 
associated  with  the  names  of  Galton 
and  Pearson  on  the  one  side  and  of 
Mendel  on  the  other,  would  Involve  an 
appeal  to  somewhat  minute  and  tech¬ 
nical  detail.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for 


the  present  purpose.  Our  aim  has 
been  to  show  that,  together  with  a 
general  agreement  as  to  the  fact  of 
organic  evolution,  there  has  arisen  a 
serious  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
methods  by  which  it  has  proceeded. 
We  have  tried  to  indicate  briefly,  but 
not  Inaccurately,  the  manner  in  which 
both  agreement  and  disagreement 
have  been  arrived  at;  and  we  have 
done  our  best  to  state,  though  neces¬ 
sarily  in  a  form  far  from  complete,  the 
most  important  and  crucial  questions 
that  at  present  divide  evolutionists. 
The  decision  of  these  questions  must 
of  course  be  left  to  time.  In  the 
meanwhile  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
point  out  that  harm  has  not  infre¬ 
quently  resulted  to  the  cause  of  re¬ 
ligion  by  too  much  eagerness  in  ac¬ 
cepting,  as  well-established  facts,  hy¬ 
potheses  on  which  science  has  not 
really  said  her  last  word.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  dogma  of  special  creation 
is  a  case  in  point.  The  theologians  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies  who  taught  the  immutability  of 
species  were  in  a  scientific  sense 
quite  “up  to  date.”  In  course  of  time 
the  scientific  world  found  that  it  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  theologians  were 
driven  somewhat  painfully  to  retrace 
their  steps.  Their  deviation  was  nat¬ 
ural,  and  perhaps  unavoidable,  but 
they  would  have  done  better  in  the 
first  place  not  to  forsake  the  guidance 
of  St.  Augustine.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  tendency  among  apologists 
to  look  with  special  favor  on  the 
views  of  the  Neo-Lamarckian  school. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  notions 
of  an  “inherent  tendency  towards  per¬ 
fection,”  of  “directed  variation,"  and 
the  like,  are  highly  attractive,  and 
seem  like  new  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  the  defenders  of  theism.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  avidity  with  which 
much  the  same  notions  in  their  Aris¬ 
totelian  form  were  caught  at  by  the 
schoolmen.  But  even  if  these  specu- 
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lations  should  become  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  scientific  belief,  which  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  not  the  case,  the  doubt  must 
still  be  felt  whether  they  will  stand 
the  test  of  time.  We  are  far  from 
saying  that  the  teleological  argument 
Is  useless  in  natural  theology.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  the  general 
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acceptance  of  evolution  has  made  it 
stronger  than  ever.  But  it  must  be 
grounded  on  a  wider  basis  than  Paley 
gave  it,  and  It  should  be  carefully  pre¬ 
served  from  even  seeming  dependence 
on  views  which  the  event  of  to-mor¬ 
row  may  show  to  be  without  scientific 
foundation. 


THE  BOERS  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 


Swords  may  be  readily  beaten  into 
ploughshares,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
turn  them  into  fine  pens,  nor  is  the 
rough  and  racy  language  of  soldiers 
and  farmers— serviceable  enough  for 
the  everyday  needs  of  the  people  of 
South  Africa— a  suitable  medium  for 
diplomatic  discussions  in  Europe.  It 
lacks  the  fine  distinctions  and  the 
delicate  shades  of  meaning  which  a 
highly  cultured  nation  is  so  apt  to  look 
for.  My  comrades  and  myself  felt  all 
this  very  keenly  from  the  outset,  and 
we  would  therefore  much  rather  have 
striven  in  our  humble  way  to  make 
history  than  to  write  it;  that  is  to  say, 
we  would  have  gladly  co-operated 
with  our  new  Government  to  smooth 
away  the  traces  of  bitterness  left  by 
the  war  and  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
well-being  of  all  our  fellow-subjects  in 
South  Africa.  That  was  our  fervent 
desire  from  the  first,  and  not  the  draw¬ 
ing  up  of  manifestos  and  appeals,  the 
wording,  nay  the  very  drift  of  which 
were  certain  to  be  scanned  as  through 
a  microscope  and  construed  by  a 
standard  of  interpretation  which,  dif¬ 
fering  widely  from  our  own,  must 
needs  be  misleading. 

Tet  we  took  the  latter  course  instead 
of  the  former,  and  the  evils  which  we 
anticipated  from  it  have  already  come 
to  pass;  our  words  are  misconstrued. 


our  actions  assigned  to  wrong  motives, 
our  very  aims  are  misstated  and  con¬ 
demned.  If  the  odium  resulting  from 
that  complete— but,  we  doubt  not,  in¬ 
voluntary-misunderstanding,  fell  upon 
ourselves  only,  we  could  endure  it 
with  fortitude,  we  certainly  would  bear 
it  in  silence.  But  as  we  have  reason 
to  fear  that  our  acts— or  rather  acts 
and  motives  which  are  mistakenly 
held  to  be  ours— will  seriously  harm 
our  sorely  tried  people  in  the  eyes  of 
the  British  people,  it  may  be  well  to 
set  forth  in  a  few  words  the  scope  of 
the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  the 
reasons  which  moved  us  to  undertake 
it,  and  the  conditions  which,  if  ful¬ 
filled,  would  make  our  further  efforts 
superfiuous  and  at  the  same  time 
would  offer  the  best  chance  of  render¬ 
ing  South  Africa  contented  and  deliv¬ 
ering  its  people  from  misery. 

Here  again  I  must  ask  Englishmen 
to  remember  that  they  are  dealing  not 
with  a  diplomatist  versed  in  the  use 
and  abuse  of  language  but  with  a 
plain-spokeu  farmer  and  soldier  speak¬ 
ing  frankly  to  fair-minded  men,  whom 
he  takes  to  be  willing  to  hear  the 
truth  and  honestly  minded  to  do  what 
is  right  and  fair.  They  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  our  sincerity.  If  we  needed 
any  testimony  on  that  score,  it  would 
be  tendered— nay  it  has  been  tendered 
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—by  Lord  Kitchener  and  those  other 
representatives  ot  the  British  Army 
who  had  dealings  with  us  at  a  time 
when  everything,  including  cunning,  is 
said  to  be  fair.  We  then  gave  our 
word;  since  then  we  have  kept  it.  We 
called  on  our  people  to  come  in  and 
lay  down  their  arms.  Although  many 
of  them  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
bold  out  and  fight  to  the  bitter  end, 
they  none  the  less  sacrificed  their  own 
wishes  and  acquiesced  in  ours.  How 
many  million  pounds  were  saved  the 
British  nation  by  that  surrender— 
which  was  inspired  by  the  motives 
that  still  actuate  us— it  is  needless  now 
to  reckon  up.  But  the  saving  was  very 
considerable,  at  the  very  lowest  esti¬ 
mate. 

Having  accepted  the  terms  which 
Lord  Kitchener  was  authorized  to  of¬ 
fer  us,  we  have  never  sought  to  have 
them  modified.  No  step  which  we  have 
taken  since  then  will  reasonably  ad¬ 
mit  of  any  such  interpretation.  We 
have  no  right  to  go  behind  the  Treaty 
which  ended  the  war  and  opened  an 
era  of  peace,  and  we  have  ever  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  fact  What  follows 
from  that?  That  the  British  people 
possess  a  right  to  leave  widespread 
human  misery  unrelieved?  If  this 
were  indeed  so,  I  would  still  refuse  to 
believe  that  a  nation  so  sensitive  to 
human  suffering  throughout  the  world 
would  deign  to  avail  itself  of  any  such 
formal  line  of  reasoning.  They  cannot 
but  be  aware  that  there  are  some 
rights  the  exercise  of  which  constitutes 
a  terrible  wrong,  and  assuredly  this, 
if  it  existed,  would  be  one  of  them. 
Moreover  the  people  whose  warm  sym¬ 
pathies,  assuming  the  shape  of  mate¬ 
rial  help,  go  out  spontaneously  to  the 
famine-stricken  Russians,  the  homeless 
Inhabitants  of  Martinique,  to  every 
race  whose  lot  is  wretched,  cannot 
abandon  to  a  miserable  fate  brave  men 
whom  they  sincerely  welcome  to  the 
Umpire  as  fellow-subjects,  and  whose 


hearty  co-operation  is  an  essential  con¬ 
dition  of  the  well-being  of  the  entire 
community.  That  was  the  firm  faith 
to  which  my  comrades  and  myself  te¬ 
naciously  clung,— to  which  we  still  te¬ 
naciously  cling  despite  the  misunder¬ 
standings  of  the  past  few  months. 
And  in  this  we  hold  that  we  are  doing 
justice  to  the  humane  feelings,  the 
generous  instincts  of  the  British  race. 
What  we  sought  for  therefore  was  not 
a  modification  of  the  terms  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  but  that  immediate  help 
—to  which  as  subjects  our  people  pos¬ 
sess  a  claim— of  which  they  are  in  sore 
need,  and  the  bestowal  of  which— as  it 
seemed  and  still  seems  to  us— is  the 
most  efficacious  means  of  realizing  the 
intentions  of  the  British  Government. 
Holding  so  strongly  that  it  is  in  the 
Interests  of  both  sides  that  the  ravages 
of  the  war  should  be  speedily  repaired, 
we  may  at  first  have  underrated  the 
difficulty  of  making  our  point  clear  to 
others— indeed  we  deemed  it  self-evi¬ 
dent— and  some  people  concluded  that 
we  were  endeavoring  to  obtain  another 
treaty  containing  more  acceptable 
terms  than  the  first.  In  truth  we  were 
but  seeking— as  all  British  subjects  are 
warranted  in  doing— to  secure  the 
most  favorable  treatment  possible, 
whether  as  a  matter  of  right  or  of 
enlightened  policy. 

But  no  unbiassed  man,  be  be  Boer 
or  Briton,  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
country,  the  people  and  the  misery 
that  bangs  like  a  cloud  over  both,  will 
deny  that  relief— immediate  and  effi¬ 
cacious— is  as  necessary  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Empire  as  it  is  in  those  of 
its  most  recent  subjects  in  South  Af¬ 
rica.  The  need  is  such  that  it  cannot 
wait:  every  week,  every  day  It  be¬ 
comes  more  pressing;  and  delay  may 
render  assistance,  I  do  not  say  wholly 
useless,  but  unavailing  as  a  means  to 
the  twofold  end  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  one  hand,  and  we  who 
would  gladly  second  Its  efforts  on  the 
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other  hand,  have  at  heart.  The  farms 
and  agriculture  which  made  the  two 
South  African  countries  ali  that  they 
were  and  had,  no  ionger  exist.  Gattie 
and  impiements,  without  which  work 
cannot  be  resumed,  are  gone.  The 
woful  desolation  which  the  war  has 
brought  in  its  train  is  intense  and 
widespread— I  only  wish  I  could  make 
the  people  of  this  country  realize  how 
intense  and  widespread.  For  to  hear 
of  such  things  is  not  the  same  as  to 
see  them  embodied  in  suffering  wom¬ 
en,  wasting  children  and  strong  men 
powerless  In  the  midst  of  ruins  and 
ashes  to  help  either.  The  feelings 
which  such  sights  engender  in  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ill-starred  race  do  not  cling 
merely  to  the  garments  we  put  on  and 
off.  They  reach  the  heart  and  pierce 
It.  And  if  the  bulk  of  Englishmen 
only  realized  the  pitiable  state  of  our 
men,  women  and  children  we  should 
have  no  need  to  put  our  appeal  in 
words. 

It  was  when  weighed  down  by  that 
load  of  grief  and  care  that  we  reached 
the  shores  of  England,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  the  most  friendly  attitude 
which  we  were  then  humanly  able  to 
assume  seemed  to  many  people  in  this 
country  less  demonstratively  cordial 
than  the  warm  welcome  which  we  re¬ 
ceived  warranted  them  in  anticipating. 
But  is  it  reasonable  to  explain  that 
natural  attitude  by  any  other  than  the 
obvious  facts  intelligible  to  all?  A 
man  whose  father,  sons  or  brethren 
have  been  killed  in  a  quarrel  may 
agree  to  forgive  the  slayer,  to  live 
with  him  in  peace,  to  become  his  fel¬ 
low-worker  in  a  good  cause,  to  hope 
and  endeavor  to  become  bis  friend; 
but  can  he  be  expected  to  do  more 
than  that  before  the  first  blades  of 
grass  have  sprung  up  on  the  graves  of 
those  near  and  dear  to  him?  No  man 
worthy  of  the  name,  coming  as  we 
came  from  the  ruined  home  of  his 
people,  of  his  people  who  had  lost  their 


worldly  goods,  their  kith  and  kin  and 
the  Independence  which  they  set  above 
either,  could  have  accomplished  in  that 
respect  more  than  we  did.  If  he 
feigned  more,  he  would  be  a  hypocrite; 
if  he  effected  more  he  would  be  an 
angel. 

Our  resolve  then  was  to  make  the 
best  of  things  as  they  were,  and  by 
having  the  first  needs  of  our  farmers 
relieved  to  work  hand  in  hand  with 
our  new  Government.  Now  the  first 
step  in  this  direction  is  the  rebuilding 
of  the  farmsteads,  the  purchase  of  im¬ 
plements  and  livestock,  in  a  word  the 
allotment  of  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
to  set  up  the  people  and  allow  them  to« 
resume  work.  We  held  aloof  from  all 
discussions  about  the  past  which 
seemed  calculated  to  produce  bitter¬ 
ness  in  the  present  or  obstacles  to  good 
fellowship  in  the  future.  We  hoped 
that  the  whole  subject  would  be  dealt 
with  in  a  humane,  in  a  generous  spirit. 
We  were  all  the  more  confident  of  It 
that  in  this  case  generosity  and  na¬ 
tional  self-interest  converge  in  a  single 
point. 

And  having  come  In  that  frame  of 
mind  to  plead  a  cause  which  seemed 
to  speak  eloquently  enough  for  itself, 
we  were  sorely  disappointed  by  the 
result.  At  least  we  had  every  reason 
to  consider  that  we  had  failed  in  our 
errand.  We  had  never  regarded  the 
fund  of  three  millions  mentioned  in 
the  Peace  Articles  as  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  for  which,  we  understood.  It 
was  to  be  set  apart  We  are  farmers, 
not  financiers,  and  the  subject  of  the 
three  million  pounds— insufficient  for 
the  purpose  to  which  it  was  to  be  de^ 
voted— together  with  the  loan  whlcb 
was  to  bear  interest  after  two  years 
but  to  be  without  interest  until  then, 
appeared  to  us  to  be  wanting  in  clear¬ 
ness.  We  therefore  did  what  we 
thought  was  necessary  and  sufficient 
in  order  to  have  light  shed  upon  the 
matter.  But  the  financial  question,  we 
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were  told,  was  not  to  be  reopened.  We 
respected  that  decision  while  regret¬ 
ting  it,  for  we  took  it  to  mean  that  no 
appeals  for  help  would  be  listened  to 
and  that  generosity  would  be  com¬ 
pressed  within  the  limits  of  legal  ob¬ 
ligation  under  the  treaty.  We  may 
have  been  mistaken  in  drawing  this 
Inference  from  facts  which  apparently 
admitted  of  none  other.  But  if  so,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  convince  us 
of  our  error,  which  opened  before  us 
a  gloomy,  a  barrowing  prospect.  This 
was  not  done,  and  we  then  took  a  step 
at  once  necessary  and  painful,  in  a 
direction  which  we  would  modify  to¬ 
morrow,  if  the  fears  which  compelled 
us  to  take  it  were  shown  by  acts  to  be 
no  longer  real.  It  has  been  assumed 
since  that  we  did  not  take  kindly  to 
the  loan.  But  that  supposition  is  gra¬ 
tuitous.  We  came  to  appeal  for  funds 
for  sorely  needed  assistance.  As  to 
the  shape  in  which  material  help  was 
to  be  given,  we  had  neither  the  right 
nor  the  will  to  pick  and  choose.  A 
drowning  man  does  not  refuse  to  be 
rescued  because  the  apparatus  thrown 
to  him  floats  upon  bladders  instead  of 
corks:  he  eagerly  snatches  at  such  ap¬ 
pliances  as  are  at  hand  and  is  grateful 
to  the  giver.  That  was  our  position 
exactly.  Let  our  people  be  saved  from 
ruin;  whether  it  Is  done  by  loan  or  by 
free  grant  is  a  secondary  matter.  But 
having  seen  no  prospect  of  their  re¬ 
ceiving  such  help  as  we  thought  ade¬ 
quate  we  appealed  in  our  urgent  need 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

That  course  has  been  sharply  criti¬ 
cised,  not  only  for  what  it  implied,  but 
also  for  the  incidents  with  which  it 
is  said  to  have  been  accompanied.  In 
neither  case,  I  submit,  have  those 
strictures  been  deserved.  So  far  as 
we  can  see,  all  that  our  appeal  to  for¬ 
eigners  implied  was  that  our  people 
were  in  sore  need  of  instant  relief  and 
that  we  were  willing  to  undergo  the 
humiliation— no  trivial  ordeal,  I  can 


assure  my  readers— of  pleading  for  it. 
It  implied  nothing  else  that  bad  not 
already  been  expressed  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  our  mission'  in 
England.  The  negotiations  in  London 
had  been  made  known  to  all.  Noth¬ 
ing  that  we  have  said  on  the  Continent 
was  calculated  to  change  their  import. 
Our  action,  therefore,  was  natural, 
necessary,  and  painful.  For  we  are  to 
the  full  as  desirous  as  our  new  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  be  of  sedulously  remov¬ 
ing  every  cause  of  friction,  every 
ground  for  bitterness  and  distrust  be¬ 
tween  the  two  races  upon  whose  good 
fellowship  depends  the  welfare  of 
South  Africa.  And  we  should  deeply 
regret  if  the  necessity  of  seeking 
abroad  what  we  should  have  been 
grateful  to  obtain  from  our  new  fel¬ 
low-subjects  In  England  were  unfortu¬ 
nately  likely  to  retard  the  welding 
process.  But  we  fear  that  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  it  would.  Memories  of  help 
withheld  despite  pressing  needs  and 
an  urgent  appeal  for  justice  or  gen¬ 
erosity,  are  certain  to  live  long,  die 
bard,  and  Inflict  damage  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  seeming  Impor¬ 
tance.  And  while  painful  Incidents  of 
the  war,  however  deep  the  wounds 
they  may  have  inflicted  at  the  time, 
are  forgiven  and  even  forgotten,  those 
which  follow  the  peace  rankle  long  in 
the  minds  of  a  high-spirited  people. 
And  the  knowledge  of  that  certainty 
fllled  us  with  grief. 

I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  I  am  but  stating  a  well-known 
fact,  not  uttering  a  covert  threat:  for 
I  am  speaking  bluntly  to  frank  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who,  I  trust,  can  face  facts 
and  act  upon  them.  But  we  are  as 
sincere  as  we  are  plain  spoken,  and 
having  accepted  the  terms  of.  peace, 
will  strictly  observe  them.  Yet  It 
should  be  borne  In  mind  that  however 
high  a  person’s  sense  of  duty,  the 
masses  are  men,  not  angels,  and  the 
strict  observance  of  clearly  deflned 
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duties  is  not  the  same  thing  as  positive 
*eai.  And  active  zeai,  hearty  co-opera¬ 
tion,  is  an  essential  condition  of  the 
prosperity  of  South  Africa  and  of  the 
attainment  of  the  alms  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  professedly  set  itself.  It 
likewise  represents  a  material  gain 
inasmuch  as  it  renders  economy  in 
military  matters  possible.  No  British 
Golonies  are  ruled  against  the  will  of 
the  people.  The  Government,  we  are 
willing  to  assume,  desires  that  the  lat¬ 
est  addition  to  the  Colonial  ultrama¬ 
rine  Empire  should  not  form  an  ex¬ 
ception.  Meanwhile,  however,  it  is 
announced  that  the  garrison  is  to  be 
raised  to  70,000  men,  who  with  30,000 
police  make  a  total  of  100,000  armed 
men.  The  cost  of  that  military  estab¬ 
lishment  is  serious,  but  doubtless  the 
authorities  believe  it  to  be  the  mini¬ 
mum  compatible  with  tranquility. 
Now  a  people  animated  by  the  feelings 
I  have  alluded  to  above  would  them¬ 
selves  further  most  of  the  objects  for 
which  soldiers  have  now  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  that  free  of  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  And  the  Justifiable  lessen¬ 
ing  of  the  garrison  by  50,000  men  is  a 
boon  for  which  both  the  Government 
and  the  nation  would  have  reason  to 
feel  grateful. 

The  sum  required  to  relieve  the  pri¬ 
mary  needs  of  our  South  African  fel¬ 
low-subjects  would  not  constitute  a 
really  irksome  burden  for  this  wealthy 
Empire,  though  it  is  certainly  more 
than  I  have  yet  seen  any  disposition 
to  grant.  The  number  of  farms  de¬ 
stroyed  is  larger  far  than  people  in 
England— aye,  and  than  many  English¬ 
men  in  South  Africa— Imagine.  We 
ourselves,  who  know  the  country  and 
the  people,  are  reduced  to  estimates 
which,  laying  no  claim  to  absolute  ac¬ 
curacy,  would,  if  our  request  for  help 
were  entertained,  require  to  be  offi¬ 
cially  verified  by  some  impartial  Com¬ 
mission.  By  the  report  of  such  a  body 
of  men  we  would  willingly  abide. 


Meanwhile  to  discuss  with  acrimony 
the  number  of  ruined  farmsteads— 
which  I  repeat  is  much  larger  than 
people  suppose— and  their  money  value 
Is  a  hindrance  to  an  understanding  in¬ 
stead  of  a  help.  And  an  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  Government  and  the 
governed  is  a  necessity.  That  once 
compassed,  all  other  things  will  be 
added  to  it.  That  is  why  we  rest  our 
case  mainly  on  the  community  of  in¬ 
terests  between  the  two.  I  say  noth¬ 
ing  now  therefore  of  the  other  argu¬ 
ments:  that  the  Government  having 
taken  over  our  assets  has  ipso  facto  as¬ 
sumed  our  liabilities  as  well,  and  that 
the  guarantee  it  gives  us  of  our  lawful 
property  covers  all  debts  due  to  the- 
subject  by  solvent  debtors  and  there¬ 
fore  all  property  destroyed  by  neces¬ 
sity  of  war.  If  that  confidence  and 
good  feeling  which  would  go  far  to 
draw  together  the  two  races  in  South 
Africa  and  induce  them  to  work  In 
harmony  can  be  established  by  a  pol¬ 
icy  of— let  us  call  it— generosity.  It  is 
surely  needless  to  haggle  over  mere 
money  or  to  stickle  for  alleged  abso¬ 
lute  rights. 

So  much  for  what  was  implied  by 
our  journey  abroad.  Now  as  to  the 
manifestations  which  are  said  to  have 
accompanied  it.  Not  a  single  incident 
took  place  anywhere  which  ought  rea¬ 
sonably  to  wound  the  sensibilities  of 
the  most  patriotic  British  subject.  For 
that  fact  I  vouch  as  a  man  of  honor, 
and  my  comrades’  experience  is  Identi¬ 
cal  with  mine.  Englishmen  who  were 
present  at  our  meetings  and  listened 
to  our  speeches — and  I  am  now  speak¬ 
ing  of  Englishmen  who  have  never 
professed  any  sympathy  for  our  cause 
— have  borne  the  same  testimony. 
Wherever  we  travelled  not  only  did 
we  ourselves  eschew  politics,  but  we 
Insisted  on  having  them  excluded  by 
everyone  else  with  whom  we  came  In 
contact  as  well.  How  far  we  went  In 
that  direction  will  never  be  known 
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from  the  newspapers,  which  can  no 
more  take  cognizance  of  the  private 
acts  which  prepare  the  ground  for 
public  ones,  than  they  can  perceive  mo¬ 
tives  or  gauge  intentions.  The  scrupu¬ 
lous  care  with  which  we  steered  clear 
of  everything  to  which  a  British  man 
or  woman  could  take  exception  on  pa¬ 
triotic  grounds,  was  perhaps  much 
greater  and  more  effective  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  we  been  born 
subjects  of  the  British  crown.  We 
journeyed  abroad  on  a  philanthropic 
errand  and  to  that  we  rigidly  confined 
our  efforts. 

It  is  painful  to  have  to  defend  our¬ 
selves  against  charges  based  upon  our 
appeal  to  the  charity  of  foreigners, 
after  having  taken  such  minute  and 
successful  precautions  to  afford  no  pre¬ 
text  for  them.  But  the  unwelcome  fact 
is  forcing  itself  more  and  more  upon 
us  that  the  Boer  character  is  but  very 
Imperfectly  understood  by  the  British 
pec^le,  who  too  often  play  upon  the 
wrong  chord  when  it  seems  so  easy  to 
touch  the  right  one.  In  this  there  is 
at  least  as  much  matter  for  regret  as 
for  blame.  With  the  very  defective, 
and  indeed  misleading,  information 
which  is  generally  supplied  to  the 
British  public,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  views  which  it  forms  of  the 
state  and  strivings  of  the  Boers  could 
well  be  more  correct  or  the  feelings 
which  it  entertains  towards  them¬ 
selves  could  be  more  sympathetic.  No 
people  are  more  straightforward,  more 
staunch,  more  devoted  than  ours  when 
properly  treated,  and  nothing  is  less 
difllcult  than  to  treat  them  with  that 
cordiality  which  our  fellow  subjects  in 
England  doubtless  feel,  but  are  not 
capable  of  expressing  effectively.  Ice 
and  cold  water  are  essentially  one, 
yet  the  laws  that  govern  them  differ 
widely.  So  it  is  with  the  characters  of 
Boer  and  Briton:  methods  which  per¬ 
suade  the  one  repel  the  other;  acts 
which  seem  friendly  or  indifferent 


from  the  standpoint  of  the  English-, 
man  take  on  the  opposite  hue  when 
seen  from  the  angle  of  vision  of  the. 
Afrikander.  Thus,  as  some  persons  in 
this  island  disapproved  our  appeal  ta 
the  world  for  help,  which  we  deemed 
natural  enough,  so  most  of  our  people 
In  the  new  Colonies  have  their  suspi¬ 
cions  aroused  by  the  action  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  still  maintaining  some  Com 
centration  Camps,  and  in  buying  up  the 
ground  of  the  Boers  there  and  of 
others  outside  the  camps  who,  bad 
they  been  assisted  a  little,  could  and 
would  have  resumed  their  peaceful  la-, 
bors.  “For  whom,”  they  ask,  “Is  our- 
land  being  purchased?  Is  some  vast 
colonization  scheme  being  matured, 
and  if  so,  why  are  we  eliminated  from, 
it?  Evidently  because  we  are  dis¬ 
trusted.”  Now  distrust,  especially 
when  unmerited,  is  not  an  element  of 
harmony  in  a  country  occupied  by  twa 
races  who  were  lately  at  war.  Neither- 
does  a  policy  which  tends  to  cut  off  a 
large  number  of  farmers  from  the  land 
and  set  them  drifting  into  cities  con¬ 
tribute  to  peace  and  stability.  Thelr- 
stake  in  the  common  weal  is  nil,  and 
their  temptation  to  fish  in  troubled 
waters  is  great  Lastly,  I  cannot  help 
uttering  a  word  of  regret  that  the  del¬ 
egates  of  the  late  South  African  Statea 
now  in  Europe  are  not  allowed  to  re¬ 
turn  home.  At  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
it  was  well  understood  and  stated  that 
they  would  be  free  to  go  back  after- 
the  war  was  over.  And  in  truth  there, 
seemed  no  reason  why  any  obstacle, 
should  be  placed  in  their  way.  When 
they  came  to  Europe  they  were  genu¬ 
ine  delegates  of  a  real  Government, 
whose  orders  they  obeyed  Just  as  my 
comrades  and  myself  did,  and  whose, 
confidence  they  fully  retained  to  the. 
very  last  Would  it  not  be  conducive 
to  reciprocal  trust  if  they  were  told- 
that  they  might  return  to  their  native, 
country?  In  any  and  every  case,  to. 
hinder  them  or  any  burghers  from  go-. 
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ing  borne  is  an  act  which  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  spirit  or  with  the 
ciear  intent— as  we  ali  understood  it— 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

And  if,  as  we  believe,  both  Britons 
and  Boers  are  equally  desirous  of  es- 
tabiisbing  reciprocal  trust,  it  must  be 
evident  to  all  that  nothing  could  more 
materially  contribute  to  the  realization 
of  this  praiseworthy  aim  than  a  gen¬ 
eral  and  complete  amnesty  which 
would  sweep  away  once  for  all  one  of 
the  most  potent  causes  of  estrange¬ 
ment  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
)K>pulation.  Even  if  the  men  whom 
this  opportune  exercise  of  royal  clem¬ 
ency  would  directly  benefit  were  but 
vulgar  rebels,  its  beneficent  effects 
would  of  themselves  suffice  to  justify 
it.  But  they  are  not  mere  rebels,  if 
there  be  any  tinith  in  the  essentially 
English  saying  that  blood  is  thicker 
tlian  water.  The  sentiments  that  in¬ 
spired  them  to  help  their  brothers— a 
warm  devotion  to  their  kindred,  a  self¬ 
less  love  of  country— would  have  moved 
Englishmen  in  their  place  to  go  and 
do  likewise.  This  consideration  alone 
ought  to  turn  the  scale  of  mercy  in 
their  favor.  But  if  further  argument 
were  needed  it  would  be  furnished  by 
the  example  of  magnanimity  set  by 
the  Boers  themselves  after  the  Jame¬ 
son  raid.  They  at  once  waived  their 
right  to  justice  and  treated  their  ene- 
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mies  with  extreme  clemency,  and  this 
without  waiting  for  any  appeal.  Gen¬ 
erosity  in  the  present  case,  however, 
is  not  merely  the  practical  conclusion 
of  an  argument,  it  is  the  dictate  of 
national  self-interest  as  well,  which 
would  vastly  benefit  by  the  healing  of 
wounds  which  are  still  profound  and 
infiamed.  It  is  also  in  harmony  with 
the  cherished  traditions  of  the  British 
people  to  display  generosity  to  a  brave, 
defeated  foe.  And  generosity  shown 
to  our  intrepid  comrades  would  carry 
with  it  its  own  reward:  it  would  prove 
excellent  policy  in  the  long  run,— pol¬ 
icy  to  the  full  as  beneficial  to  both 
sides  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Canada, 
whose  high-spirited  people  appreciated, 
forgave  and  finally  forgot. 

If  I  have  in  any  degree  succeeded  in 
making  our  pobition  clear,  if  I  have 
sliowu  that  it  is  compatible  with  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  our  obliga¬ 
tions  as  subjects,  if  I  have  brought 
home  to  the  British  mind  the  desira¬ 
bility-nay  the  necessity— of  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  the  Boer,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  humanity  but  also  as  a 
matter  of  good  policy,  and  have  proved 
that  the  avowed  aims  of  the  British 
Government  are  identical  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  our  kindred  in  South  Africa, 
then  I  shall  not  regret  that  I  have 
broken  silence. 

Louts  Botha. 


THE  ART  OF  EMILE  ZOLA. 


English,  no  less  than  French,  opinion 
of  the  art  of  Emile  Zola  has  been  un¬ 
duly  affected  by  the  artist’s  attitude  in 
the  Dreyfus  case.  It  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  we  have  pro¬ 
moted  him  from  the  grade  of  a  “real¬ 
istic”  writer  to  that  of  an  apostle,  be¬ 
cause  he  publicly  accused  the  French 
General  Staff  of  conspiracy  to  defeat 


the  ends  of  justice.  The  reward  is  not 
only  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  rendered,  but  is  also  out  of  all 
relation  to  it.  Facts  are  facts;  and  the 
Dreyfus  case  is  only  one  fact  among 
many  that  have  to  be  weighed  in  the 
attempt  to  estimate  either  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  man  or  the  value  of  his  lit¬ 
erary  work.  Most  of  the  essential 
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facets— the  wiltlus  and  publication  of 
his  moat  auccessfui  booka— occurred 
iong  before  the  Dreyfua  caae;  and  it  ia 
by  them  that  we  muat  Judge  Zoia,  re¬ 
membering  that  obacenity  ia  not  the 
leaa  obacene  becauae  it  is  found  in  con¬ 
junction  with  civic  courage,  and  that 
the  merits  of  a  work  of  art  are  in  no 
way  conditioned  by  the  side  which  the 
artist  subsequently  takes  in  a  contro¬ 
versy.  The  facts  of  the  “Affaire”  may 
incidentally  help  us  a  little  towards 
the  comprehension  of  his  ideals,  but 
they  certainly  will  not  help  us  very 
much. 

Of  course,  Zola  was  a  great  writer. 
The  most  hostile  critic,  if  he  does  not 
wish  to  make  himself  ridiculous,  must 
start  with  that  admission.  For  thirty 
years,  indeed,  it  has  been  the  habit  of 
critics  to  take  him  as  seriously  as  they 
take  Mr.  George  Meredith,  and  the 
habit  of  “general  readers”  to  take  him 
as  seriously  as  they  take  Mr.  Hall 
Caine.  Evidently  one  cannot  pass  by 
on  the  other  side,  protesting  that  there 
Is  nothing  to  criticise.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  criticise. 
One  can  no  more  ignore  the  novels 
than  Mr.  F.’s  aunt  could  ignore  the 
mile-stones  on  the  Dover  road.  There 
is  hardly  one  of  them  that  can  be  read 
without  branding  a  durable  impression 
on  the  reader’s  brain.  It  is  well  worth 
while  to  try  to  get  behind  that  impres¬ 
sion:  to  analyze  the  method  by  which 
it  has  been  produced;  to  inquire  bow 
far  it  is  a  true  impression  of  real  life. 
One  may  even,  after  reading  nothing 
else  for  several  days,  in  order  to  isolate 
the  impression  and  make  sure  of  it, 
desire  to  ask  oneself  whether  it  is  not 
an  impression  as  misleading  and  injuri¬ 
ous  as  it  is  unpleasant;  whether  the 
author  was  not,  after  all,  more  use¬ 
fully  occupied  in  writing  advertise¬ 
ments  of  other  people’s  novels  for 
Hachette,  than  in  looking  at  life 
through  a  temperament  in  order  to 
write  novels  of  his  own. 


One  naturally  turns  to  the  published 
sketches  of  Zola’s  life,  to  see  if  there 
is  anything  in  them  that  accounts  for 
the  characteristics  that  differentiate 
his  art.  There  are  several  such 
sketches— by  Mr.  R.  H.  Sherard,  by  M. 
Edouard  Hod,  and  others— and  the 
principal  picture  that  emerges  from  all 
of  them  is  merely  that  of  a  little  bour¬ 
geois,  with  very  big  forehead,  cut  by 
three  remarkable  wrinkles,  sitting  at 
an  enormous  table,  surrounded  by  pro¬ 
digious  furniture,  and  writing  with  the 
unemotional  regularity  of  a  copying 
clerk  in  a  Government  office,  for  a 
fixed  number  of  hours  every  day.  For 
the  rest  he  seems  to  spend  must  of  bis 
time  sitting  in  the  summer-house  of  a 
garden  on  an  island  of  the  Seine.  The 
picture  suggests  nothing  except  what 
Zola,  who  delighted  in  scientific  terms, 
would  have  called  a  specialization  of 
function.  The  creator  of  the  “roman 
experimental”  has  nothing  to  do  with 
novels  except  to  write  them.  It  is  left 
to  others  to  live  the  lives  and  garner 
the  experiences  which  he  expounds.  It 
is  not  anything  in  his  own  life,  but  life 
in  general,  that  he  regards  through  a 
temperament,  and  of  which  he  aspires 
to  be  the  great  interpreter. 

The  picture  develops,  and  shows  that 
the  little  bourgeois  attaches  great  im¬ 
portance  to  this  colossal  task  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  Nearly  every  day  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Press  waits  upon  him, 
and  no  such  visitor  is  denied  admis¬ 
sion.  Sometimes  it  is  his  own  aims 
and  methods  that  he  explains.  His 
novels  “have  always  been  written  with 
a  higher  aim  than  merely  to  amuse”; 
he  has  “certain  contributions  to  make 
to  the  thought  of  the  world  on  certain 
subjects”  and  the  novel  is  bis  chosen 
medium  of  communication.  More  often 
he  supplies  the  interviewer  with  an 
Instalment  of  his  wisdom  on  some 
topic  of  the  day.  Has  an  old  woman’s 
apple  stall  been  upset?  The  catas¬ 
trophe  suggests  reflections  on  the  con- 
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ditioD  of  the  great  Norman  cider  in- 
doatry.  And  so  forth.  The  example, 
borrowed  from  a  protest  by  Mr.  George 
Moore,  is  not  too  trivial  to  serve.  The 
thing  goes  on  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  relations  of  the  novelist  and  the 
interviewers  are  critically  canvassed 
in  the  newspapers.  There  is  a  com¬ 
plaint  that  Zola  lacks  “bonhommie”; 
that  he  never  “offers  anything”  when 
he  is  Interviewed.  This,  however,  is 
not  from  meanness,  but  from  a  sense 
of  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and 
of  the  importance  of  the  functions 
which  he  has  been  Invited  to  perform. 
He  is  the  consulting  physician  of  the 
social  organism.  Does  the  physician 
“offer  anything”  to  those  who  come  to 
him  to  have  their  pulses  felt,  and  to 
be  warned  against  errors  of  diet  and 
unhealthy  habits? 

These  glimpses  of  Zola  may  help  os 
to  make  a  beginning  of  criticism  by 
classing  him.  He  is  not  a  novelist  who 
has  a  philosophy  in  spite  of  himself, 
but  a  philosopher,  who  has  deliberately 
chosen  to  write  novels,  because  he  re¬ 
gards  the  novel  as  “the  highest  form 
of  literary  expression,”  because  the 
novel  “contains,  or  may  be  made  to 
contain,  everything.”  And  he  brings 
to  this  ambitious  task  of  putting  every¬ 
thing  into  novels  a  curious  medley  of 
endowments. 

First-hand  knowledge  of  life  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  least  of  his  qualifications. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  loudest  claim  of  his 
admirers,  that  the  author  of  the  most 
flamboyant  pictures  of  vice  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  modern  times  lived,  as  we 
have  just  seen  that  he  lived,  like  a 
good  bourgeois  at  his  desk  and  in  his 
garden.  He  knew  as  little  of  the  haute 
oocottcrie,  which  he  tried  to  depict  in 
Nana,  as  he  knew  of  the  salons  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  imagined  that  men  of 
breeding  spent  their  time  in  long  and 
loud  discussions  of  the  supposed  frail¬ 
ties  of  their  hostesses.  His  only  real 


experience  of  the  hard  actualities  of 
life  was  acquired  in  the  two  years  of 
struggling  misery  which  preceded  his 
engagement  to  tie  up  parcels  and  write- 
riclamea  in  Hachette’s  ofllce.  Those- 
were,  indeed,  years  in  which  his  mis¬ 
fortunes  made  him  acquainted  withi 
strange  bed-fellows.  He  lived,  for  a 
while,  we  are  told,  in  a  hotel  borgne — 
a  sort  of  shady  lodging-house,  mainly 
frequented  by  loose  characters.  Ho 
rubbed  shoulders  there  with  people 
whose  lives  were  their  vices,  and 
whose  vices  were  their  lives— people 
who  knew  neither  reticence  nor  reflne- 
ment— people  who  used  a  blasphemous 
and  obscene  vocabulary  without  con¬ 
scious  effort,  because  it  was  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  that  they  had  always  beea 
accustomed  to. 

We  shall  see  presently  how  this 
early  experience  colored  not  only 
Zola’s  manner  of  expressing  the  most 
ordinary  ideas,  but  also  his  attitude- 
towards  life,  and  his  estimate  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  Fw  the  moment  it  is 
enough  to  note  that  ft  was  the  least  of 
the  gifts  that  he  brought  to  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  novels 

The  essence  of  Zola’s  equipment  was 
not  knowledge  but  intellect.  For  sheer- 
brain  power  he  probably  excelled  all 
the  novelists  of  bis  generation,  and  it 
was  the  association  of  intellectual 
power  with  intellectual  pride  in  a  man 
who  was  never  sufllciently  a  student 
to  become  a  scholar  that  determined 
the  character  of  his  literary  alms.  Hls; 
plans— both  the  plans  that  he  originally 
formed  and  the  plans  that  he  ulti¬ 
mately  carried  out— were  on  a  more- 
grandiose  scale  than  those  of  any  other 
novelist,  not  excluding  Balzac.  For 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the- 
great  scheme  of  the  Rougon-Macquart 
series  was  materially  modifled  in  the- 
course  of  its  execution,  because  the- 
author  gradually  discovered,  or  imag¬ 
ined  that  he  discovered,  that  he  was: 
capable  of  doing  something  even  big-- 
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ger  than  the  thing  he  had  set  out  to 
do. 

As  all  the  world  knows,  the  Rougon- 
Macquart  books  were  originally  an¬ 
nounced  as  a  library  written  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  author’s  views  on  the  subject 
of  heredity.  So  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  the  novels,  Zola  neither  knew 
anything  about  heredity,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  man  of  science  under¬ 
stands  knowledge,  nor  had  any  views 
about  it  worthy  of  the  name  of  views. 
The  only  possible  scientific  criticism 
on  his  labors  in  this  direction  is  that 
his  premises  are  assumed  and  that  his 
conclusions  do  not  follow  from  them. 
Such  a  union  as  that  which  he  starts 
with  could  not  have  calculable  conse¬ 
quences;  and  any  calculation  that  could 
be  made  might  be  defeated  by  some 
accident  of  environment.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  a  writer  with  a  brain  like 
Zola’s,  there  most  have  been  a  great 
charm  in  the  difiScult  task  of  bolding 
the  tangled  thread  of  complication 
through  a  score  or  so  of  volumes.  It 
was  a  task  that  called  for  a  particular 
kind  of  talent.  To  the  peculiar  gifts 
of  the  novelist  had  to  be  added  those 
which  one  ordinarily  associates  with 
the  trafiJc  director  of  a  great  railway 
system,  or  a  chess  player  who  wins 
thirty  games  simultaneously.  The  plan, 
in  short,  made  to  the  man  of  intellect 
an  appeal  to  which  the  man  of  senti¬ 
ment  might  have  been  deaf. 

But  the  great  scheme  was  presently 
supplanted,  in  effect,  if  not  ostensibly, 
by  a  still  greater  plan.  The  study  of 
heredity  soon  led  up  to  the  study  of 
the  reaction  of  environment  upon  it; 
and  the  study  of  the  environment  came 
to  be  found  the  more  interesting  study 
of  the  two.  Though  the  old  machinery 
was  still  used,  it  was  turned  to  a  more 
ambitious  purpose.  The  study  of  the 
fortunes  of  a  family  grew  by  insen¬ 
sible  degrees  to  be  the  study  of  the 
psychological  condition  of  contempo¬ 
rary  France.  Zola  aspired  to  take  all 
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the  departments  of  French  life  in  turn 
—the  life  of  the  peasants,  of  the  5o«r- 
geoitie,  of  the  miners,  of  the  financiers,, 
of  the  gilded  youth,  and  the  haute  co- 
cofterio— and  so  to  produce  a  library 
which  shouid  be  the  complete  tableau 
of  the  social  organism  as  he  saw  it 
through  bis  temperament.  No  man 
ever  lived  who  possessed  the  knowl¬ 
edge  really  needed  for  the  adequate 
execution  of  such  a  task.  Zola  prob¬ 
ably  started  with  less  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  than  most  people.  But  that  wa» 
precisely  where  intellectual  power,  sus¬ 
tained  by  intellectual  pride,  came  to> 
bis  assistance.  He  never  knew  any 
subject  quite  as  Mr.  Barrie  knows; 
Thrums,  as  Mr.  Kipling  knows  Simla^ 
or  as  Dickens  knew  London.  But  be 
was  quick  at  learning,  and  believed 
that  anything  and  everything  could  be 
learnt.  Those  who  knew  could  tell 
him,  and  both  documents  and  railway 
trains  were  at  his  service.  He  got  up« 
his  subjects  as  a  barrister  crams  his; 
brief,  and  he  went  down,  note-book  in 
hand,  to  Beauce,  or  the  Halles  Cen¬ 
trales,  or  Sedan,  or  the  French  Black 
Country,  or  wherever  it  might  be,  to 
study  the  life  of  the  people  on  the  spot. 
There  was,  to  do  him  Justice,  no  pre¬ 
tence  of  any  profounder  knowledge. 
His  piigrimages  in  search  of  local  color 
were  described  in  the  newspapers  as 
if  they  were  only  of  less  Importance 
than  presidential  Journeys.  It  was  his 
conscientious  belief  that  he  acquired  in 
this  fashion  knowledge  which  qualified 
him  to  speak  with  authority  on  the 
whole  of  human  life.  He  felt  that, 
though  experience,  sympathy,  senti¬ 
ment,  and  emotion  might  be  wanting, 
brain-power  and  documents  could  cov¬ 
er  all  the  ground. 

Let  it  be  confessed  at  once  that  Zola- 
made  brain-power  cover  more  ground* 
than  any  novelist  had  ever  made  it 
cover  before.  Without  wit,  without 
pathos,  without  Insight  into  human 
character,  without  even  a  natural  turn 
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for  story-telling,  he  nevertheless  always 
contrives  to  be  effective. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  his  effective¬ 
ness  is  unquestionably  his  thorough¬ 
ness  as  a  literary  mechanic.  There  are 
wheels  within  wheels,  and  every  wheel 
is  in  complete  working  order.  One  can 
picture  Zola,  before  sitting  down  to 
write  a  novel,  making  out  a  list  of  the 
ingredients,  just  as  if  he  were  going  to 
make  a  pudding.  Take  L’Assommoir, 
tor  example,  which  is  one  of  the  best, 
and  also  one  of  the  most  documents  of 
his  books.  It  is  based  upon  Le  Sublime 
—a  psychological  study  of  the  working 
classes  of  Paris  by  Denis  PouloL  That 
book  contains  a  tabular  classification 
of  the  various  types  of  Parisian  work¬ 
ing  men.  In  the  novel,  each  type,  from 
the  ouvrier  vrai  to  the  sublime  des  sub¬ 
limes,  is  represented  by  a  special  per- 
fsonage.  For  the  mise-en-schie  of  the 
story  of  misery  and  degradation  docu¬ 
mentation  was  not  required.  It  was 
merely  necessary  so  to  arrange  the 
story  that  nothing  typical  in  the  life 
of  a  working  man  who  takes  to  drink 
should  be  left  out.  An  inspired  writer 
who  set  out  to  tell  a  story  instead  of 
building  one  would  have  been  sure  to 
leave  out  something.  Unregulated  im¬ 
agination  would  never  have  taken  him 
all  round  the  sights  of  Paris  like  a 
Cook’s  tourist  in  a  brake.  Zola,  on 
the  other  band,  was  a  deliberate  and 
conscientious  builder,  determined  to 
use  all  the  bricks.  L'Assommoir  is  as 
exhaustive  as  an  encyclopsedia.  It  de¬ 
scribes  everything— a  wedding,  a  fu¬ 
neral,  a  first  communion,  workshops, 
pawnshops,  lodging-houses,  laundries, 
dancing  saloons,  delirium  tremens  in 
the  padded  room,  and  prostitution  on 
the  exterior  boulevards.  And  all  these 
facts  are  marshalled  with  infinite  skill. 
Climax  succeeds  climax  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  crescendo  effect.  There  is  no 
sympathy,  no  human  nature;  but  there 
is  the  appalling  impression  of  the 
march  of  irresistible  calamity. 


It  is  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
with  all  the  novels.  Each  of  them  be¬ 
trays  the  comprehensive  ambition  of 
the  master-builder.  La  Terre  is  not 
presented  as  a  village  idyll— far  from 
it— but  as  the  complete  diorama  of 
typical  village  life.  Au  Bonheur  des 
dames  purports  to  assemble  all  known 
or  knowable  facts  about  big  shops; 
Germinal  all  known  or  knowable  facts 
about  the  life  of  the  miner  and  the 
revolt  of  labor;  U Argent  all  known  or 
knowable  facts  about  high  finance. 
And  there  is  always  this  crescendo  ef¬ 
fect— this  piling  of  Pelion  upon  Ossa— 
always  this  eye  for  the  impressive  tab¬ 
leau  which  the  reader  shall  be  unable 
to  forget.  For  Zola  was  a  poet,  as 
well  as  a  generalizer,  if  only  the  poet 
of  the  fails  divers.  One  can  pick  scene 
after  scene  from  bis  books,  which  lin¬ 
gers  in  the  memory  as  something  ap¬ 
proaching  the  tremendous.  The  scene 
in  which  Nana  dies  of  confiuent  small¬ 
pox,  in  the  upper  chamber  of  the  hotel, 
while  the  crowds  parade  the  streets 
below  with  the  cry  of  “A  Berlin,”  and 
the  final  scene  of  La  B6te  humaine,  in 
which  the  stoker  and  the  engine-driver 
fight  for  their  lives,  while  the  train, 
with  its  load  of  drunken  solders,  shout¬ 
ing  their  ribald  songs,  rolls  on  through 
the  darkness  to  destruction,  are  two 
typical  examples  of  the  tableau  that 
Zola  most  rejoiced  to  paint. 

The  popular  name  for  the  result  of 
these  labors  thus  illumined  is  “real¬ 
ism”;  but  that  is  a  misnomer.  Zola 
was  neither  a  realist  nor  a  romanticist. 
Just  as  from  the  point  of  science  he 
was  a  sciolist,  so  from  the  point  of 
view  of  art  he  was  a  melodramatist, 
though  no  doubt  the  greatest  melodra¬ 
matist  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  claim  that  be  was  a  realist,  or  a 
naturalist,  or  an  experimentalist,  or 
whatever  term  be  preferred,  must  be 
abandoned  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  fallacy  in  Zola’s  view  of  human 
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nature.  It  is  claimed  for  him  by  his 
admirers,  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity 
and  candor,  that  he  ignored  conven¬ 
tional  illusions,  tore  off  masks,  and  re¬ 
vealed  the  human  beast  behind  them. 
What  they  forget,  and  what  he,  too, 
apparently  forgot,  is  that  this  so-called 
mask  which  he  tore  off  is  not  really  a 
mask  at  all.  It  is  an  accretion— a  part 
of  the  man  himself.  Our  reticences, 
decencies,  and  hypocrisies  are  Just  as 
real  as  our  animal  appetites,  and  the 
homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue  is 
itself  a  part  of  virtue.  It  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  true  that  many  persons  of  great 
outward  respectability  have  vices  con¬ 
cerning  which  they  do  not  take  the 
world  into  their  confidence.  It  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  whited  sepul¬ 
chres,  or  that  their  vices  are  their 
differentiating  characteristics.  Very 
often  their  vices  are  merely  a  conces¬ 
sion  to  imperious  needs— mere  epi¬ 
sodes,  unrelated,  unless  it  be  acciden¬ 
tally  and  occasionally,  with  the  real 
drama  of  their  lives.  Zola,  as  we  have 
seen,  began  life  in  an  atmosphere  in 
which  vice  was  very  generally  the 
pivot  on  which  the  drama  of  life 
turned.  As  a  man  of  letters  he  carried 
that  atmosphere  with  him  wherever 
he  went.  He  was  always  looking  for 
the  primitive  savage  in  the  habiliments 
of  the  civilized  man,  forgetting  that  if 
the  civilized  man  were  really  such  a 
savage  as  he  represents  he  would  not 
have  troubled  to  put  on  the  clothes. 
This  is  not  realism,  but  only  the  trans¬ 
parent  illusion  of  it 
In  the  secdnd  place,  Zola’s  attempts 
at  realism  are  defeated  by  the  very 
thoroughness  of  his  documentation. 
He  Invented  very  little.  For  every 
horror,  and  even  for  every  improba¬ 
bility,  he  could  have  given  chapter  and 
verse.  The  story  of  the  man  in  L’A«- 
sommoir,  who,  for  a  wager,  lunched  off 
living  beetles  and  a  dead  cat,  is  copied 
almost  textually  from  the  work  of  M. 
Poulot,  already  referred  to.  The  story 


of  the  peasants  in  La  Terre,  who  mur¬ 
dered  their  father  to  escape  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  supporting  him,  and  then 
burnt  his  cottage  down  to  hide  the 
traces  of  their  crime,  is  a  true  story 
that  had  appeared  in  all  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  France.  One  could  multiply  in¬ 
stances  if  it  were  worth  while.  But 
facts  which  are  separately  true  may 
collectively  give  a  false  impression; 
and  as  Zola  is  a  writer  who  always  lets 
you  see  the  machinery  at  work,  one 
can  point  out  how  this  has  happened 
in  one  novel  after  another.  His  fallacy 
has  always  been  to  compress  bis  hor¬ 
rors— to  represent  them  as  all  occur¬ 
ring  in  a  single  place  within  a  short 
period  of  time. 

Take  Pot-Bouille.  It  purports  to  be 
the  tableau  of  the  lives  of  the  petite 
bourgeois  who  dwell  in  fiats,  and  it 
gradually  transpires  that  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  block  in  which  the  action 
takes  place  are  living  in  a  state  of 
sexual  promiscuity,  varied  only  by 
coarse  intrigues  with  each  other’s  do¬ 
mestic  servants. 

It  is  quite  true,  of  course,  that 
there  are  persons  among  the  petite 
bourgeoisie  who,  while  outwardly 
well  behaved,  secretly  practise  the 
vices  here  depicted.  Evidence  to  that 
effect  turns  up  from  time  to  time 
among  the  fails  divers.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  all  the  people  who  thus  mis¬ 
conduct  themselves  are  to  be  found 
living  together  in  the  same  block  of 
fiats,  or  that  any  block  of  fiats  in 
which  such  a  system  of  surreptitious 
free  love  prevailed  would  be  in  any 
way  typical  of  flat-life  in  Paris.  The 
whole  thing  suggests  not  real  life,  but 
a  Palais  Royal  farce.  Or,  to  speak 
accurately,  it  only  fails  to  suggest  a 
Palais  Royal  farce  because  It  is  not 
funny. 

Take  Nana.  We  know  from  Mr. 
Sberard  how  Zola  amassed  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  this  book  ou  a  subject  about 
which,  being  a  good  bourgeois,  quite 
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different  from  the  hourgeoie  portrayed 
In  Pot-BouUle,  be  bad  abaolutely  no 
first-hand  knowledge.  An  old  noceur 
spent  a  whole  afternoon  with  him  in  a 
caf6  regaling  him  with  the  fait*  dicer* 
of  the  haute  cocotterie.  One  can  easily 
imagine  the  entertainment-  It  would, 
of  course,  consist  of  the  picked  epi¬ 
sodes  of  a  score  or  more  of  graceless 
lives.'  Zola  packs  them  all  into  the 
single  life  of  a  young  woman  who  dies 
at  one-and-twenty.  Everything  is  there 
—from  the  rafte  by  the  police  de*  masur* 
to  the  champagne  supper  in  the  abode 
of  luxury— from  the  royal  admirer  to 
the  amant  de  caeur,  and  the  vices  that 
one  does  not  name  in  essays  meant  for 
general  reading.  It  is  a  debauch  of 
indecent  documentation,  but  it  is  not 
a  picture  of  real  life. 

Finally  take  La  Terre.  All  the  hor¬ 
rors  recorded  in  La  Terre  have  hap¬ 
pened.  No  doubt  there  is  some  official 
record  even  of  the  horrors  that  cannot 
be  allowed  to  blot  these  pages.  To 
find  evidence  of  the  rest  one  would 
only  have  to  search  the  files  of  the 
Petit  Journal;  and  one  has  a  very 
shrewd  suspicioa  that  this  is  Just  what 
Zola  has  done.  All  the  crimes,  obsceni¬ 
ties,  and  miseries  of  fifty  villages  in  all 
parts  of  France  have  been  located  in 
a  single  village  of  La  Beauce.  A  very 
impressive,  and  even,  at  the  first  blush, 
a  very  convincing  picture  results  from 
the  manoeuvre.  But  the  result  is  not 
to  be  described  as  realism  but  rather 
as  a  rhapsody  on  the  fait*  dicer*.  It 
is,  in  fact,  as  if  Zola  bad  emptied  the 
contents  of  all  the  cesspools  in  France 
into  a  single  farmyard,  in  order  to 
prove  that  French  farmyards  consisted 
of  cesspools. 

So  much  for  the  value  of  Zola’s  nov¬ 
els  as  documents.  They  differ  from 
the  documents  of  the  man  of  science 
In  consistently  sacrificing  the  truth  to 
the  tableau.  Beyond  question  Zola 
excelled  at  the  tableau.  Having  be¬ 
gun  by  sacrificing  the  truth  to  it,  he 


went  on  to  sacrifice  his  stories  to  it 
The  history  of  the  development  of  his 
art  is  the  history  of  the  withering  of 
the  individual.  He  gradually  discov¬ 
ered— what  he  certainly  did  not  know 
when  he  began— that  be  could  handle 
crowds  as  no  other  writer  of  fiction 
had  ever  handled  them.  He  passed 
from  the  group  to  the  mob,  from  the 
mob  to  the  army,  and  even  to  the 
armies,  visible  and  invisible,  of  the 
Catholic  Church;  and  as  be  progressed, 
he  became  less  and  less  a  story¬ 
teller,  and  more  and  more  a  scene- 
painter. 

He  never  in  his  life  drew  a  character 
from  within,  or  realized  any  individual 
emotion  except  that  of  hunger.  The 
whole  of  the  pathos  of  Zola  is  summed 
up  in  the  exclamation  of  Gcrvaise, 
when,  after  starving,  she  gets  food: 
“Ah,  Seigneur!  Que  cela  eet  bon  et 
trlste  de  manger  quand  on  crfive.”  But 
at  first  his  personages  were,  at  least, 
drawn  from  the  outside  in  distinguish¬ 
able  lines,  and  one  bad  an  interest  in 
following  their  fortunes.  Later  the 
crowds  came  on  to  the  stage,  and  hid 
them  from  our  view.  Coupeau  and 
Gervalse  and  Auguste  Lantier  may  be 
wooden  figures,  but  at  least  L'Assom- 
moir  is  the  well-constructed  story  of 
the  drama  of  their  lives.  In  Germinal 
there  is  no  drama  of  any  life,  but  only 
the  drama  of  the  revolt  of  labor,  and 
Etienne  Lantier  is  such  a  shadowy 
personality  that  the  reasons  why  he 
led  the  strikers  are  absolutely  Incom¬ 
prehensible.  And  Etienne  Lantier  is 
a  more  real  man,  and  has  more  to  do 
with  the  story  of  which  he  is  the  figure¬ 
head  than  Jean  Macquart  in  La  D6- 
Mcle;  while  the  Abb6  Froment  of  the 
Troi*  Ville*  series  is  the  merest  puppet 
dangling  on  a  string. 

Thus  did  the  tableau  gradually  be¬ 
come  everything,  while  the  drama 
gradually  sank  to  nothing.  It  was 
when  Zola  had  perfected  this  art  of 
the  scene-painter— at  the  time,  in  fact. 
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of  the  publication  of  La  Ddbdcle— that 
he  announced  most  positively  that  his 
novels  were  the  vehicle  of  a  message 
to  the  world.  It  remains,  therefore,  to 
search  for  the  idea  behind  the  tableau, 
to  inquire  what,  if  any,  was  Zola’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  thought  on  the  subjects 
which  he  treated. 

The  task  is  a  noisome  one,  suggest¬ 
ing  a  quest  for  hidden  treasures  in  a 
drain.  One  is  impelled  to  suspend  the 
quest  in  order  first  to  protest  against 
the  noisomeness,  and  even,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  define  it  For  the  obscen¬ 
ity  of  Zola  is  a  thing  apart  differing 
not  in  degree  only,  but  in  kind,  from 
the  obscenity  of  any  other  writer 
whose  works  have  been  accepted  as 
literature. 

Mr.  Sherard  lightly  excused  Zola’s 
obscenity  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
a  Frenchman,  and  that  Frenchmen 
were  habitually  obscene.  That  will  not 
do.  The  French,  It  Is  true,  often  write 
without  reverence  for  boys,  and  with¬ 
out  fear  of  the  Young  Person,  but 
none  of  them,  except  Zola’s  imitators, 
are  gross  in  Zola’s  particular  manner. 
What  they  cultivate  Is  either  a  coarse 
Jocularity  or  else  a  meretricious  lubric¬ 
ity.  It  is  their  boast  that  the  fiexibll- 
ity  of  their  language  enables  them  to 
say  things  that  could  not  be  said  in 
any  other  language.  Zola’s  grossness 
is  seldom  either  Jovial  or  suggestive, 
and  he  makes  no  use  of  the  facilities 
which  the  French  language  affords 
for  expressing  a  coarse  thought  ele¬ 
gantly.  To  urge  that  plea  on  his  be¬ 
half  Is,  inferentially,  to  confess  igno¬ 
rance  of  French.  It  is  not  against  par¬ 
ticular  but  against  universal  notions 
of  decency  that  he  offends.  He  not 
only  reports  filthy  conversations  with 
the  literal  accuracy  of  a  stenographer. 
He  relates  filthy  incidents  in  a  filthy 
vocabulary,  as  if  that  were  the  only 
vocabulary  that  he  knew.  We  learn 
from  Mr.  Sherard  that  he  searched  for 
coarse  words  in  a  dictionary  of  the 


langue  verte,  as  the  lady  in  the  stray 
did  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  lexicon,  and  he 
fiings  them  about  in  his  narratives  like 
a  sailor  of  the  old  school  fiinging  about 
terms  of  endearment  No  practice 
could  be  less  French  than  that. 

On  the  other  band  the  suggestion 
that  he  was  deliberately  pandering  to 
the  worst  tastes  of  the  “human  beast,’’ 
in  which  be  had  so  firm  a  faith,  does 
not  seem  to  be  well  founded.  The  evi¬ 
dence  indicates  rather  that  he  wrote 
naturally,  and  even  sincerely,  and  that 
to  our  original  picture  of  the  little 
bourgeois  of  immense  brain-power,  sit¬ 
ting  so  many  hours  a  day  at  bis  table 
to  render  the  it&t  d'ame  of  France,  we 
should  add  that  the  little  bourgeois  was 
always  haunted  by  some  vision  of  ob¬ 
scenity  and  filth.  Once,  indeed,  with 
his  eye  on  the  Academy  of  Letters,  he 
made  a  desperate  and  temporarily  suc¬ 
cessful  effort  to  escape  from  that  ob¬ 
session.  But  the  interlude  of  Le  Rive 
was  short,  and  the  obsession  speedily 
returned.  Sometimes,  as  in  L’Assom- 
moir,  Nana,  and  La  Terre,  it  was  more 
or  less  in  keeping  with  his  subject. 
More  often  it  intruded  in  books  in 
which  there  was  no  artistic  call  for 
anything  of  the  sort— in  Oertninal,  for 
instance,  and  in  U Argent,  and  in  Pot- 
Bouille.  One  is  bound  to  regard  it  as 
an  obsession,  not  merely  because  of  its 
frequent  Irrelevance  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  but  because  It  recurs,  over  and 
over  again,  in  shapes  with  which  the 
reader  grows  to  be  familiar.  Evidently 
in  looking  for  the  philosophy  of  Zola, 
we  are  looking  for  the  philosophy  of 
an  inspired  Priapus.  Art  in  his  case 
is  largely  life  seen  through  the  temper¬ 
ament  of  the  Garden  God. 

It  is  largely  so,  but  not  entirely. 
Though  the  Garden  God  is  always  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  Zola’s  land¬ 
scapes,  diverting  attention  from  the 
artist’s  higher  aims,  the  Garden  God 
came  ultimately  to  be  introduced 
merely  as  a  decorative  figure,  while 
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his  work  had,  or  developed,  a  sincere 
purpose,  and  even  a  something  which 
his  admirers  have  hailed  as  a  philos¬ 
ophy. 

His  first  purpose — the  illustration  of 
the  doctrine  of  heredity— may  be  ig¬ 
nored.  His  second  purpose  was  the 
diagnosis  of  the  manifold  diseases  of 
the  social  organism— a  diagnosis  which 
deliberately  exaggerated  the  unhealthy 
symptoms  in  order  to  alarm  the  pa¬ 
tient.  In  fulfilling  this  purpose  he  was 
probably  doing  more  to  educate  him¬ 
self  than  to  instruct  the  world,  and 
gradually  he  discovered  an  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Most  of  the  good  things  of  life 
—and  particularly  the  higher  things — 
did  not  appeal  to  him.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  wrote  of  him  that  he  was 
“fundamentally  at  enmity  with  joy.” 
He  could  not  picture  either  love  or 
religion  making  the  world  go  round. 
Religion,  for  him,  was  simply  an  hys¬ 
terical  hallucination,  and  love  simply 
a  sensual  passion,  the  precursor  of 
abominable  crimes.  The  one  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  did  at  last  lay  hold  of  him 
was  the  enthusiasm  for  Justice. 

One  may  read  through  half  the  li¬ 
brary  of  his  works  before  becoming 
aware  of  the  passion,  but  in  Germinal 
it  begins  to  be  expressed  in  ringing 
phrases:  “Ca,  vous  avea  raison,  crlait 
elle.  Moi,  guand  une  affaire  est  Juste, 
Je  me  ferais  hacher.”  The  sentence 
sums  up  the  diffused  rhetoric  of  J'ac- 
cuse,  and  should  be  printed  on  the 
title-page  of  any  history  of  Zola’s  en¬ 


deavors  to  save  Captain  Dreyfus.  But 
the  passion  itself  survives  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  its  violent  manifestation,  and 
develops  into  a  more  or  less  philosophic 
socialism.  In  Lourdes  and  Rome  the 
real  question  at  issue  is:  “Does  the 
Pope  see  his  way  to  become  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Socialist?”  For,  if  not,  Zola  will 
set  himself  up  as  a  lay  Pope,  and 
preach  Socialism  without  reference  to 
Christianity.  And  that,  in  fact,  is  what 
Zola  was  doing  when  he  died. 

There  is  no  space  at  the  end  of  an 
article,  carefully  to  define  his  socialis¬ 
tic  creed.  His  Four  Gospels  were  left 
unfinished,  and  no  doubt  his  Socialism, 
like  the  rest  of  his  philosophy,  was  in¬ 
vented  as  he  went  along.  The  one  fact 
that  stands  out  quite  clearly  is  that 
the  optimism  of  his  middle  age,  like 
the  pessimism  of  his  youth,  rested  on 
a  purely  materialistic  basis.  Once 
more  one  may  go  to  Germinal  for  the 
phrase  that  sums  it  up: 

“En  voilfi  encore  des  id6es,  disait  le 
Jeune  homme.  Est-ce  que  vous  avez 
besoin  d’un  bon  Dieu  et  de  son  paradis 
pour  fitre  heureux?  est-ce  que  vous  ne 
pouvez  faire  vous-m6mes  le  bonbeur 
sur  la  terre?” 

That  is  practically  the  theme  which 
Zola’s  later  writings  were  embroider¬ 
ing.  Life  consists  of  fails  divers  and 
nothing  else.  The  Millennium  is  at¬ 
tainable  by  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
fails  divers.  Such  was  Zola’s  doctrine, 
and  from  it  his  place  among  the  proph¬ 
ets  may  be  deduced. 


Tb*  iy>rtalgtatl7  B«fTl«w. 


Francis  Gribble. 
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Mr.  Legge,  in  an  essay  on  dreams, 
in  the  Academy  ‘  cites  Alfred  Maury’s 
remarkable  dream  “that  he  was  about 
to  be  guillotined,  and  woke  up  to  find 
that  a  lath  from  the  head  of  the  bed 
had  fallen  and  was  pressing  upon  his 
neck.”  Maury’s  dream  was  much  more 
curious  than  one  might  guess  from 
this  compressed  version.  His  mother 
was  in  the  room,  watching  him  as  he 
slept;  what  she  saw  was  a  lath,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  fall  and  touch 
Maury’s  neck,  when  he  instantly 
awoke.  But  his  dream  had  comprised 
a  whole  chapter  from  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  sus¬ 
pected,  arraigned  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  tribunal,  tried,  condemned, 
and  taken  to  execution,  the  whole  af¬ 
fair  occupying,  at  least,  many  hours. 
But,  as  Maury  saw,  what  happened 
was  this:  he  felt,  in  sleep,  the  touch 
on  his  neck.  His  sleeping  self  asked 
itself,  “What  is  this?”  and  replied  by 
the  long  and  (he  says)  coherent  dream- 
myth,  containing  vivid  experiences  oc¬ 
cupying,  if  not  days,  at  least  a  great 
portion  of  a  day.  And  through  all 
these  emotions  Maury  passed  in  the 
fraction  of  a  second  between  the  touch 
on  his  ^  neck  and  his  complete  return 
to  waking  consciousness.  The  interest 
of  this  dream,  and  others,  lies  in  the 
dramatic  power  of  the  sleeping  self, 
which  actually  constructs,  stages,  and 
acts  out  a  long  story  explanatory  of  a 
real  sensation,  literally  “in  the  twink¬ 
ling  of  an  eye.”  Manifestly  the  dream 
self  is  a  dramatist  of  force  far  beyond 
the  power  of  the  waking  self.  Shake¬ 
speare  could  not  have  constructed  that 
plot,  in  the  given  time,  when  awake. 
In  short,  the  dreaming  self,  like  the 
soul  in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  poem, 

>  The  Eclectic  Megexlne,  MoTCmber,  1(01. 


Did  not  know  the  bond  of  Time 
Nor  feel  the  manacles  of  Space, 

a  fact  which  donne  d  penser  as  to  the 
nature  of  space  and  time,  “mere  hal¬ 
lucinations,”  as  the  late  Lord  Bute 
once  remarked  to  myself.  The  infer¬ 
ences  may  lead  us  far  away  beyond 
the  ordinary  philosophy  of  dreaming. 
Many  people  are  curious  on  this  mat¬ 
ter,  but  few  or  none  seem  to  read  Karl 
du  Prel’s  Philosophy  of  Mysticism,  of 
which  there  is  an  excellent  English 
translation.  M.  du  Prel  enlarged  free¬ 
ly  on  this  matter  of  “dream  as  dra¬ 
matist,”  and  on  “real  and  ideal  time.” 
Parts  of  his  commentary,  and  some  of 
his  facts,  are  “tough,”  but  his  book  is 
most  interesting.  Naturally  we  must 
remember  that  we  all,  unconsciously, 
“edit”  our  dreams,  and  are  apt  to  fill 
up  and  omit—  “eik  and  pare,”  as  the 
old  Scots  phrase  runs. 

Occasionally  there  are  witnesses  to 
some  of  the  facts,  like  Madame  Maury. 
Thus,  a  young  lady  of  my  friends 
lately  danced  most  of  the  night  at  a 
ball,  and  next  day  went  on  a  short 
railway  journey.  She  was  reading 
Lavengro  in  the  train;  she  fell  asleep, 
and  dreamed  that  she  was  boating  on 
a  lake  well  known  to  her.  She  saw 
her  sister  drowning  in  the  lake,  tied  a 
rope  to  the  rowlock,  and  threw  the 
loose  end  to  her  sister.  On  this  she 
awoke,  and  found  that,  when  she 
thought  she  was  throwing  a  rope  to 
a  drowning  sister,  she  had  really  fiung 
Lavengro  (a  pretty  heavy  volume)  at 
the  head  of  a  lady  sitting  opposite  lier 
—a  perfect  stranger!  Explanations  to 
a  rallway-carrlageful  of  pe<^le  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Mr.  Legge  quotes  M.  Lorain  to  the 
effect  that  clever  people  who  use  their 
brains  a  good  deal  dream  cleverer 
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dreams  than  “children,  women,  and 
handicraftsmen,”  so  he  “rather  ungal- 
lantly  puts  it”  I  wonder  if  this  is 
true?  Are  the  clever  people  not  more 
adroit  in  “editing”  their  dreams  after 
they  waken?  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
collect  statistics.  To  myself  it  seems 
that  I  only  remember  the  dreams 
which  occur  in  the  moment  of  waking, 
when  a  fair  amount  of  the  waking  self 
must  be  interfering  with  the  vision. 
This  morning  I  dreamed  something 
about  the  Origin  of  Exogamy!  It 
aeemed  very  satisfactory,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  origin  of  Exogamy  ap¬ 
peared  as  an  amiable  result  of  the 
purest  emotions  of  our  nature.  But 
that  idea  can  hardly  bear  the  light  of 
waking  reflection. 

Mr.  Legge  appears,  if  I  understand 
him,  to  suppose  that  our  dreams  are 
always  a  kaleidoscopic  combination  of 
actual  experiences.  “It  is  said  that  no 
woman  ever  dreams  of  entertaining 
persons  utterly  unknown  to  her.”  On 
this  point  ladies  may  speak  for  them¬ 
selves;  but  surely  we  do  dream  of 
places  and  faces  which  no  effort  of 
memory,  at  least,  can  bring  back  to  us 
as  parts  of  waking  experience  in  the 
past  But  they  may  be,  in  the  future! 
Thus  A  tells  me  (and,  like  Mr.  Tracey 
Romford,  he  “would  not  He  if  it  were 
ever  so”)  that  he  dreamed  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  exterior  of  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan  house,  built  of  brick,  and  that 
he  there  found  some  entomological 
specimens  of  considerable  rarity. 
Tears  afterwards,  on  going  to  a  new 
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home,  a  house  which  he  certainly  had 
never  seen  before,  he  recognized  the 
corner  of  the  building  observed  in  his 
dream,  but  he  never  yet  has  found 
there  the  entomological  specimens.  B 
in  the  same  way,  dreamed  of  seeing, 
in  a  corry  of  the  hills  near  Loch  Ijeven 
(the  salt-water  Loch  Leven),  a  peculiar 
tree,  with  the  top  boughs  flattened 
down  like  a  table.  B  later  came  across 
the  tree,  but  in  a  corry  of  Ben  Crua- 
chan.  Mr.  Legge,  I  daresay,  will  ex¬ 
plain  such  facts  on  the  “two-shoot” 
memory  system.  A  and  B  never  really 
dreamed  of  the  corner  of  the  house, 
or  of  the  queer  tree,  but,  on  seeing 
them,  had  the  feeling  of  having  “been 
there  before,”  and  then  fancied  that 
they  had  dreamed  of  the  objects,  the 
entomological  specimens  being  merely 
part  of  tlie  unconscious  fable.  One 
thing  I  can  swear  to — that,  in  the 
visions  beheld  with  shut  eyes,  before 
sleep,  one  does  see  faces  and  places 
that  never  were  present  in  our  waking 
experience,  as  well  as  others  that  have 
been  present,  Alfred  Maury  was  very 
strongly  convinced  on  this  point.  It 
will  be  replied  that  such  faces  and 
places  are  only  “kaleidoscopic  combi¬ 
nations”  of  actual  experiences,  like 
the  centaur— half-horse,  half-man.  But 
the  person  who  sees  them  feels  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  his  affidavit  that  this  is 
not  so— that  these  experiences  are 
originals,  not  refractions.  The  sceptic 
will  say  “Pooh  pooh!”  (at  least  on 
paper— nobody  ever  says  “Pooh  pooh!”), 
and  there  is  the  end  of  the  matter. 

Andrew  Lany. 


LOVE-MAKING,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

The  other  day,  while  glancing  down  read  Lecky’s  ‘Map  of  Life’?  It  is  not 
the  columns  of  “Answers  to  Oorre-  at  all  diflScult  to  read,  and  seems  just 
^)ondents”  in  a  Journal  of  repute,  we  what  he  wants.  With  regard  to  phil- 
came  across  one  tx>  this  effect: —  osophy  and  logic,  there  are  several 
**Regina  (Malvern). — Has  your  fianci  excellent  elementary  works  published 
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dealing  with  theae  subjects,  notably 
Jevons’s  little  book  on  logic,  which  has 
not  yet  been  superseded  by  more  pre¬ 
tentious  works.”  Now  here  we  evl- 
'dently  have  a  young  lady  desirous  of 
educating  her  pinct  up  to  her  own 
standard,  and  calling  In  aid  from  out- 
aide  to  her  assistance.  Is  not  this  a 
significant  change  Indeed  from  the  old- 
fashioned  days  when  the  hero  of  a 
book  had  the  heroine  Intellectually 
under  his  thumb,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
whole  three  volumes?  We  all  know 
the  delightful  way  In  which  our  fa¬ 
vorite  works  of  fiction  used  to  undu¬ 
late  along.  The  hero  makes  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  a  beautiful,  blushing 
girl,  whose  simple  white  robes  are  as 
innocent  and  sweet  as  her  maiden 
fancies.  How  happy  a  destiny,  he 
thinks  (in  chap.  .2),  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  care  and  guardianship  of  this 
delicate  fiower!  He  then  proceeds  to 
the  wooing,  and  after  sufilcient  inci¬ 
dent  to  justify  the  three  volumes,  the 
heroine  disappears  from  our  delighted 
gaze  on  the  stalwart  arm  of  her  gal¬ 
lant  liusband. 

Or  perhaps  there  was  another  variety 
of  entertainment  offered  to  the  public. 
The  heroine  is  a  self-willed,  impul¬ 
sive,  yet  withal  radiant  personality, 
who  is  determined  to  dislike  the  hero, 
while  be  on  his  part  is  determined  to 
overcome  that  aversion  and  turn  it 
Into  a  “warm  regard.”  (How  the  fa¬ 
miliar  words  come  back  to  one!)  For 
our  own  part,  this  second  motif  was 
by  far  the  favorite.  We  all  know  the 
methods  employed  by  the  stem,  self- 
contained,  unbending  hero  to  subdue 
his  chosen  lady,— the  request  that  she 
will  not  ride  the  black  horse,  “Tlppoo,” 
without  his  consent,  and  the  catastro¬ 
phe  that  follows  when  Lady  Disdain 
mounts  “Tippoo,”  and  is  thrown  on  a 
desolate  moor,— desolate  for  all 
knows,  that  is,  for  the  hero,  superbly 
mounted  on  an  equally  ferocious 
steed  ‘‘Surajah  Dowlah,”  appears  on 


the  scene  at  onc^e,  and  supports  his 
self-willed  lady-love  to  one  of  those 
convenient  little  cottages  of  fiction  that 
are  occupied  by  obliging  old  women 
who  provide  a  spotless  parlor  and  an 
easy  chair  for  the  heroine  to  listen  to 
her  lecture  in.  After  a  delightful  lit¬ 
tle  meal,  in  which  wild  strawberries 
and  bowls  of  milk  play  an  important 
part,  the  heroine  is  taken  home  rid¬ 
ing  meekly  by  the  side  of  her  cavalier, 
whose  presence  has  a  magical  effect 
upon  Master  “Tlppoo.”  But  the  book 
is  not  all  taken  up  with  pleasure  ex¬ 
cursions  by  any  means.  Far  from  it. 
The  hero  devotes  most  of  his  time  to 
training  the  mind  of  his  lady-love, 
who  is  gently  led  on  from  point  to 
point  till  he  can  congratulate  himself 
on  having  taken  her  through  a  modi¬ 
fied  College  course. 

There  must  be  some  who  remember 
the  methods  employed  by  John  in  “The 
Wide,  Wide  World”  to  fit  Ellen  to  be 
his  consort,— the  pages  of  history 
which  she  had  to  peruse,  the  French 
moral  anecdotes  that  he  told  in  society 
with  a  keen  eye  for  signs  of  intelli¬ 
gent  participation  on  Ellen’s  speaking 
countenance,  and  the  astronomical 
studies  which  she  had  to  say  she 
liked.  In  another  book  by  the  same 
gifted  authoress  we  are  told,  speaking 
of  the  heroine,  that  the  hero  “took  her 
hands  from  pots  and  pans  and  put 
into  them  philosophies”;  while  In  an¬ 
other  charming  work  the  honeymoon 
was  devoted  to  the  study  of  Hebrew. 
But  those  days.  It  would  seem,  are 
past.  The  present-day  heroine  has 
changed  all  that.  It  is  her  turn  now 
to  teach  French,  and  she  begins  with 
an  easy  little  phrase  that  any  man  can 
master  In  a  few  seconds, — Place  aum 
dames.  Nor  is  she  behindhand' in  the 
teaching  of  philosophy.  Modem  heroes 
have  to  learn  a  good  deal  of  It.  Can 
we  imagine  the  heroine  of  the  present 
day  submitting  to  dictation  in  the  way 
that  was  the  Joy  of  her  predecessors? 
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If  the  modern  liero  were  to  presume  to 
offer  advice,  he  would  find  himself  In  a 
book  within  a  month  ns  an  Interesting 
psychological  study.  Or  could  we  Im¬ 
agine,  say.  Miss  Fowler’s  heroines  sit¬ 
ting  meekly  with  their  needlework, 
picking  up  such  crumbs  of  wit  and 
wlsd<Mn  ns  their  flaticfs  might  let  fall 
within  their  reach?  No,  lndt*ed,  the 
heroine  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
not  submit  to  be  Iku’ihI  by  any  one, 
least  of  all  by  her  reigning  flanci.  And 
here  w^e  touch  upon  the  chief  dlffer- 
enee  between  the  old  ami  the  new 
style.  The  old-fnshlom‘«l  works  of  11c- 
tlon  to  which  we  have  alluded  wore 
planned  on  n  simple  method  th.at  left 
nothing  to  be  de8lre<l.  Every  Ellen 
had  her  John,  so  to  speak,  and  there 
was  the  whole  plot  at  a  glance.  But 
the  motlem  heroine  knows  better  than 
that.  It  is  almost  necessary  to  keep  a 
slip  of  paper  In  one's  l)Ook  to  help  one 
to  remember  which  Is  the  pn’eent 
Hand,  so  that  there  may  be  no  need¬ 
less  c*onfuslon  of  thought  and  the 
reader’s  mind  left  free  to  grapple  with 
the  mental  crises  and  problems  of  the 
heroine.  Modern  novel-readers  wdll 
sympathize  with  the  little  girl  who, 
on  rending  Mlgnet’s  “French  Revolu¬ 
tion”  for  the  first  time,  asked  wearily, 
“Hadn’t  I  l>etter  put  an  asterisk 
against  the  names  of  those  who 
wrrm't  guillotined?”  Some  of  us  find 
It  very  difficult  to  remember  who  were 
guillotined  by  the  heroine  and  wbo 
were  not. 

Again,  we  have  mentioned  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  mental  crises  of  the  modem 
heroine.  In  present-day  Action  the 
heroine  calculates  to  a  nicety  the  feel¬ 
ings  with  which  she  regards  the  hero. 
“To  love,  or  not  to  love?  that  Is  the 
question.”  khe  muses,  as  in  the  seclu¬ 
sion  of  her  apartment  she  reviews  the 


situation.  Tom  Is  a  dear  boy,  there  is. 
no  doubt  about  it;  he  rides  well,  talks 
sense,  and  has  the  very  nicest  motor¬ 
car  she  knows,  but  he  did  not  seem 
very  Intelligent  about  Ibsen,  and 
could  she  look  forward  to  spending 
her  life  with  a  man  who  only  knows 
Maeterlinck  by  name,  and  who  has  no 
Interest  In  Buddhism?  Or  suppose 
there  has  been  a  disagreement,  and 
two  seemingly  devoted  lovers  (who 
have  even  taken  us  In)  are  separated, 
what  happens?  The  heroine  retires 
from  observation  for  half  an  hour  (she 
is  not  to  be  Interrupted  for  that  space 
of  time  unless  the  proofs  come  from 
the  printer’s  or  the  photographer’s) 
and  takes  stock  of  the  damage  done 
to  her  heart.  If  the  novel  has  been  en¬ 
titled  “Passions  and  Problems,”  or 
some  such  title,  the  heart  will  prove 
to  have  Ikhmi  decidedly  cracked  but,  ns 
with  old  china,  that  only  makes  It  more 
valuable.  She  a<hls  one  more  experl- 
enct!  to  her  rosjiry  and  travels  on  like 
a  giant  refreshetl. 

Now  could  any  one  imagine  the  old- 
fashioned  heroine  behaving  In  this 
way?  Could  one  pleture  Ellen  trlAIng 
with  John’s  affection?  Sooner  could 
we  imagine  the  daisies  refusing  to  lift 
their  little  heads  to  the  sun!  Rather 
was  the  engagement  a  time  of  proba¬ 
tion,  which  if  satisfactorily  i>as8ed 
through  by  the  heroine  led  to  the 
higher  school  of  marriage,  when  the 
visiting  teacher  was  transformed  into 
the  resident  tutor.  The  times  have  In¬ 
deed  changed  since  those  days.  The 
scales  are  held  more  evenly  now.  Gen¬ 
tle  EUIen  Montgomery,  doubtless  rest¬ 
ing  humbly  at  John’s  feet  in  Garm- 
Oarra  churchyard,  you  are  avenged! 
The  whirligig  of  time  has  brought  la 
his  revenges. 


Tk«  Spactatar. 
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THE  LOST  ART. 

Ah!  the  art  oC  conversation— has  it  fled 

With  the  dead? 

Is  there  no  one  to  appreciate  the  mot 

Or  to  wait  with  eager  eyes 
For  the  wisdom  of  the  wise? 

1  am  driven  to  surmise 
It  is  so. 

For  the  people  of  the  present  never  stop 

Talking  shop; 

They  have  idiotic  hobbies  which  they  run, 

And  tliey  gabble  o’er  the  port 
Of  tlielr  everlasting  sport— 
Monomaniacs,  in  short. 

Everyone. 

Hear  the  cyclists  talking  gradients  and  hills. 

Brakes  and  spills. 

Hear  them  adding  on  the  mileage,  till  one  feels. 

As  one  listens  to  the  sound 
With  a  misery  profound. 

That  one’s  brain  is  whirling  round 
Like  their  wheels. 

Then  the  chatter  of  the  Ashers- how  it  slips 

From  their  lips! 

Rod  and  tackle,  flies  and  salmon— till  you  wish 
You  could  drown  them  in  the  sea 
Or  consign  them  to  the  Dee, 

Where  they  really  ought  to  be 
With  their  flsh. 

Nor  can  golfers  boast  of  any  better  wit— 

Not  a  bit! 

With  their  bunkers  and  their  caddies  and  their  greens. 
And  approaches  that  have  rolled. 

And  the  halves  that  they  have  holed— 
Little  tales  that  should  be  told 
The  Marines. 

Yes,  the  art  of  conversation  must  have  fled 

With  the  dead; 

Not  a  single  soul  will  listen  when  I  start 
To  converse  upon  a  line 
Which  is  singularly  floe 
And  peculiarly  mine— 

-  ■  Ancient  Art 
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THE  SAYINGS  OF  CHILDREN. 


The  children  at  a  kindergarten  in 
India  were  being  asked  the  names  of 
their  favorite  Kings  and  Queens.  Ak- 
bar,  Wiiiiam  the  Conqueror,  Richard 
the  Lion-hearted,  were  the  answers  of 
the  mass.  “King  Edward  the  Seventh," 
said  one  small  voice,  with  a  flourish. 
“What  can  you  know  about  King 
Edward?”  asked  his  teacher,  to  try 
him.  The  child  drew  himself  up  to 
the  full  height  of  his  four  years.  “He 
is  my  King!”  was  his  answer,  and 
surely  a  conclusive  one.  The  child 
who  described  Henry  VIII.  ns  a  “pro¬ 
fessional  widower”  was  an  English 
production.  Then  there  was  “Jack,” 
writing  to  his  aunt  in  England  his  six- 
year-old  Impressions  of  India,— “Here 
we  have  a  larger  moon,  and  we  keep  it 

better  polished!”  And  N - ,  who 

upon  being  told  he  was  getting  quite 
•old  (he  had  had  two  birthdays),  re¬ 
plied:  “Indeed  I  am  not;  I  am  almost 

newt"  When  still  “almost  new”  N - 

was  found  one  day  sitting  solemnly  on 
a  chair,  kicking  his  legs  up  and  down. 
“What  Is  It  in  me  that  wants  to  go  for 
a  walk?”  he  asked.  “Not  my  legs,  for 
I  could  move  them  here.”  Ethel  and 
Marjory  went  with  their  mother  to 
the  Stores,  to  buy  golf-clubs  for  their 
father,  who  was  sweltering  in  the  In¬ 
dian  plains.  “Ethel,”  said  Marjory, 
“are  these  for  our  Father  which  art 
In  heaven,  or  our  father  which  art  In 
India?”  “Hush,  Marjory!”  was  the 
answer.  “Don’t  you  know  that  our 
Father  which  art  In  heaven  only  plays 
Sunday  games!”  [I  cannot  help  In¬ 
serting  here  the  remark  of  one  of  my 
acquaintances  to  whom  I  take  all  my 
stories,  because  her  absence  of  any 
sense  of  humor  prompts  her  to  inimi¬ 
table  comment.  “Ah!”  she  said  on  be¬ 
ing  told  the  above,  “I  suppose,  then. 


the  mother  was  married  tioicet"]  Gran¬ 
ville  said  his  prayers  at  bed-time,  but 
refused  to  do  so  in  the  morning.  “A 
fellow  must  be  a  fool  if  he  can’t  take 
care  of  himself  in  the  day!”  “Make 
Tom  a  good  boy,”  said  another  flve- 
year-old;  adding,  “Do  you  hear  that, 
Tom?”  And— “Wait,  Lord,  while  I 
kick  Tom!”  was  another  of  his  inter¬ 
jections.  Elsie’s  sayings  were  numer¬ 
ous.  “I  wish  I  could  bathe  in  chapters," 
was  one  extracted  on  a  shivering  win¬ 
ter’s  night.  When  she  was  about 
eight  she  hated  being  called  of  a  morn¬ 
ing,  and  thought  of  a  way  out  of  the 
necessity.  “Trespissurs  on  my  dreams 
shall  be  prosekuted!”  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  in  her  largest  writing 
found  pinned  on  to  her  coverlet.  The 
spelling  was  what  Elsie  herself  would 
have  called  “pathetic!"  “Some  one 
once  told  me  I  spelt  on  the  pathetic 
system,”  she  conflded  to  me!  It  was 
very  pathetic  sometimes,  as  when  she 
wrote  of  her  sweet  little  “ginny-pigs!" 
“King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,” 
was  in  the  Sunday  hymn.  “Do  you 
know  Whom  that  means,  dear?”  asked 
the  mother.  “Let  me  see;  now,  would 
it  be  hearts  or  clubs f" 

Sometimes  the  comment  on  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  is  delicious.  “Why 
does  not  baby  speak?”  puzzled  one 
small  girl.  Later,  dissatisfied  with  her 
mother’s  answer,  she  produced  her 
own.  “I  know:  the  things  that  baby 
saw  in  God’s  house  before  she  came 
to  live  with  us  were  so  wonderful  that 
she  cannot  speak  about  them.  She's 
got  to  be  quiet— till  she’s  forgotten!” 
“Baby’s  broken  a  bole  in  the  sky  and 
come  through,”  was  the  explanation 
of  another,  aged  three.  Jack,  rather 
older  (aged  eight),  was  a  student  of 
“ruling  passions.”  “Oh!  mother’s  been 
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getting  bargains  again!”  he  said  in  all 
good  faith  upon  being  shown  his  twin 
baby  sisters. 

Enid  and  Edith  were  at  a  loss 
for  a  game.  ‘‘Let’s  play  at  being 
ai  home,’*  said  Enid.  ‘‘We’ll  have 
a  day.”— ‘‘But  what  does  that  mean?” 
begged  Edith.  ‘‘What  is  a  dayf”—‘‘Ohl 
don’t  be  stupid,”  said  Enid.  ‘‘All 
fashionable  people  have  ‘days.’  God’s 
day  is  Sunday,  and  mother’s  is  Tues¬ 
day!”  ‘‘Is  the  gentleman  in  the  sailor- 
hat  an  Apostle?”  was  the  comment  of 
another  child  on  the  saint  in  a  church 
window. 

From  a  Bishop  who  had  been  preach¬ 
ing  in  his  mitre  1  have  my  next  story. 
It  is  the  conversation  of  two  small 
children,  who  sat  just  below  the  pul¬ 
pit.  The  poor  Bishop  could  not  help 
overhearing  their  little  whisperings. 
“He’s  a  King!”  said  one. — ‘‘He  isn’t  I” 
was  the  contemptuous  reply;  ‘‘this  is 
Church.”— ‘‘He  is/”— ‘‘No!  he  isn’t!”- 
‘‘Well,  then,  he’s  a  clown!”  ‘‘I  don’t 
like  Christian  soldiers,  I  like  bqrrat 
soldiers  better,”  said  Geoffrey,  whose 
hero  was  Lord  Roberts.  His  small 
brother’s  rendering  of  his  nightly 
hymn  was  original:— 

May  thine  Angels  spread. 

Their  white  tails  above  me. 

Over  Ruby’s  bed! 

A  learned  friend  of  mine  sends  me,  as 
marginalia  to  the  story,  a  photograph 
of  the  ancient  “death-angel”  from  the 
Lyclan  Harpy  tomb.  The  tails  are 

The  Spectator. 


beautifully  marked;  and  I  am  sure 
Ruby  was  an  archaeologist  in  some 
previous  existence.  “God  would  not 
send  a  Flood  now,”  said  Frances  com¬ 
fortably,  after  hearing  the  Noah  story. 
“And  why?”  asked  her  mother.'  “Oht 
He  knows  that  every  one  can  swim 
now;  it  would  not  be  any  good!”- 
“Please  let’s  re-range  about  Christmas 
presents,”  said  Rosamond  to  me  last 
December.— “But  don’t  you  want  a 
surprise?”  I  asked.— “Oh  no!”  she  re¬ 
plied,  “I’ve  tried  surprises,  and  they’re 
only  disappoints  r  (Seven  seems  toe 
early  to  grow  blase,  even  in  this  cen¬ 
tury.)  Joan  is  Just  nine  years  oid. 
“What  is  she  like?”  she  asked  of  her 
mother  about  an  expected  guest.  “But 
realiy,  Joan,  I  can’t  tell  what  you 
want  to  know.”— “Well!  what  does  she 
look  like?  Is  she  old  or  young?  What 
does  she  think  about?”  Her  mother 
attempted  a  description.  “I  know,”^ 
said  Joan,  summing  her  up,  quite  sat* 
isfied;  "black  net  and  sequins P’  Another 
“summary”  one  retails  with  tears  at 
one’s  heart,  for  it  is  many  years  now 
since  Ralph,  aged  seven,  was  called  te 
enter  the  mists  of  death.  It  was  his 
last  Easter,  and  he  begged  hard  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  church  as  usual.  He 
was  taken  home  after  the  Passover 
lesson.  “And  you  could  not  understand 
that,  my  boy;  you  might  have  come 
out  before,”  said  his  mother.  “Oh,  no!” 
said  Ralph,  “I  loved  it;  it  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful  story:  the  blood,  and  the  Lamb— 
and,  they  were  all  safer 

Cornelia  Sorabji. 
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In  bis  just-completed  novel  “Chadshl 
Murat,”  Tolstoi  returns  to  his  experi¬ 
ences  when,  as  a  young  man,  he  took 
part  in  the  war  against  the  Caucasian 
mountaineers. 


The  circulation  of  the  Taucbnitz 
reprints  is  more  limited  than  most 
people  have  imagined.  The  publisher 
reports  that  three  thousand  copies  is-, 
a  reasonably  large  sale,  five  thousand 
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an  uiicominonly  large  one,  while  out  of 
oight  hundred  books  which  he  pub- 
Jlshed  only  six  had  a  circulation  of 
more  than  10,000. 

Mr.  llichard  Bagot  disclniins  nil  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  novel  entitled  “The 
Catholic”  recently  published  anony¬ 
mously. 

It  Is  announced  that  the  Uev.  W.  II. 
Hutton  Is  arranging  for  publication  n 
volume  of  letters  of  the  late  Bishop 
.Stubbs,  with  n  memoir. 

A  literary  enterprise  of  unusual  dar¬ 
ing  is  that  of  Mr.  Daniel  Bees  who, 
as  an  apostle  of  the  Welsh  literary 
movement,  is  making  n  complete 
translation  Into  W’elsh  of  Dante's  “Dl- 
vlna  Commedia.” 

There  Is  an  active  discussion  In  (Jer- 
many  regarding  the  w'isdom  of  found¬ 
ing  an  Academy  on  the  lines  of  the 
French  Academy.  Some  of  the  older 
men,  such  ns  Paul  Ileyse,  Paul  Lln- 
dau  and  Adolf  Wildbrandt  are  against 
the  scheme. 

Mr.  Swinburne  Is  about  to  publish  a 
<*ollected  edition  of  his  poems,  and  for 
the  introductory  volume,  he  will  write, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  a  long 
account  of  his  literary  effort  and  of 
liow  he  came  to  write  the  various 
books. 

Gratitude  profound  certainly  awaits 
the  editor  and  publishers  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  an  “Index  and  Epitome”  of  the 
“Dictionary  of  National  Biography.” 
Every  article  in  the  larger  w'ork  will 
be  represented  In  the  smaller,  but  the 
length  of  the  epitomized  articles  will 
be  about  one-twelfth  that  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  ones. 

It  Is  announced  that  Miss  Mary 


Johnston  has  sold  her  new  romance 
“Sir  Mortimer”  to  Harper’s  Magazine, 
and  its  publication  will  begin  next 
spring.  It  is  also  announced  that  Mrs. 
Deland  has  wTitten  a  new  series  of 
“Old  Chester  Tales”  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  same  magazine. 

A  history  of  the  Smith  family  is  an¬ 
nounced  In  England.  It  undertakes  to 
furnish  a  popular  account  of  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  the  family,  however 
their  names  may  be  spelt,  from  the 
fourteenth  century  downwards,  but  no 
hint  is  given  of  the  number  of  vol¬ 
umes  which  will  be  required  to  carry 
out  this  plan. 

The  Scribners  have  planned  an  Im¬ 
portant  library  on  art,  which  will  rep¬ 
resent  all  periods  and  schools.  It  will 
l)e  edited  by  S.  Arthur  Strong,  Librar¬ 
ian  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  Westmin¬ 
ster,  and  will  include  about  forty  vol¬ 
umes,  the  first  of  which,  on  Michel¬ 
angelo,  Is  already  published.  Only  the 
greatest  masters  will  be  taken  up  in 
separate  biographies:  the  rest  will  be 
treated  in  relation  to  their  fellows  and 
ns  forerunners  and  incidents  of  a  de¬ 
velopment. 

An  English  publisher  has  just  issued 
a  reprint  of  Tennyson’s  “Enid  and 
Nimue.”  This  volume,  first  printed  in 
1857,  w’as  recalled  by  the  author:  six 
copies  only  are  known  to  have  existed, 
and  the  one  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  contain  many  autograph  cor¬ 
rections,  is  supposed  to  be  the  only 
surviving  copy.  “Enid”  finally  devel¬ 
oped  Into  “The  Marriage  of  Geraint” 
and  “Geraint  and  Enid”  and  “Nimug 
into  “Merlin  and  Vivien.” 

There  would  seem  to  be  almost  as 
great  a  mania  for  compact  biogra¬ 
phies  as  for  historical  romances, 
to  judge  from  the  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  series  of  books  of  this  kind 
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BOW  iu  course  of  publication. 
The  latest,  “The  Temple  Biographies” 
is  certainly  comprehensive  in  its 
scope,  since  it  is  to  inciude  mono¬ 
graphs  on  men  and  women  of  all 
times  and  countries  who  have  lived 
worthy  and  helpful  lives.  The  first 
three  volumes  are  upon  subjects  so 
diverse  as  Itobert  Browning,  Mazzini, 
4ind  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts. 

One  of  the  most  curious  literary  re¬ 
vivals  in  the  department  of  fiction  is 
the  reappearance  of  really  “creepy” 
^host  stories  in  the  magazines.  Up  to 
within  a  short  time  this  particular 
form  of  fiction  seemed  to  have  been 
retired  by  common  consent,  possibly  in 
deference  to  the  materialistic  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  age,  but  now  Mary  E.  Wil¬ 
kins  Freeman,  Miss  Daskam  and  Mrs. 
Wharton  are  all  trying  their  hands  at 
it,  not  to  mention  inferior  writers. 

There  seems  to  be  a  flavor  of  malice 
in  this  story  which  “The  Academy” 
tells  “with  profuse  apologies”: 

“It  comes,  we  understand,  from  the 
lips  of  a  gentleman  connected  at  many 
points  with  the  world  of  letters  who, 
in  his  few  moments  of  convivial  leis¬ 
ure,  has  added  to  the  gaiety  of  literary 
London.  ‘Sometimes,’  he  was  heard  to 
say,  ‘sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  I  awake.  It  may  be  two,  it  may 
be  three'  o’clock.  Everything  is  very 
still;  the  world  is  asleep.  But  leaning 
on  my  elbow  I  listen,  and  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  I  hear  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  climb¬ 
ing— climbing— climbing.’  ” 

In  the  recently  published  reminis¬ 
cences  of  Herman  Merlvale  there  is  a 
delightful  story  of  Thackeray: 

The  two  gentlemen  were  walking 
once  together  through  the  Exhibition 
of  1862,  when  they  came  upon  a 
school  of  little  girls  in  gray,  with  very 
wide  open  eyes  Indeed,  improving 
their  harmless  little  minds  under  their 
mistress’  guidance,  in  a  quaint  row  of 
two  and  two.  Thackeray  stopped  when 
he  saw  the  little  maidens,  and  they 


stopped,  too,  and  bobbed.  “How  many 
little  girls  are  there?”  he  asked  the 
mistress.  “Pour  and  twenty,  sir.” 
“Four  and  twenty  little  girls!  They 
must  have  four  and  twenty  sixpences 
to  buy  four  and  twenty  little  things 
with.”  And  the  procession  was  stayed 
till  he  had  got  all  the  change  for  him¬ 
self,  and  himself  deposited  a  bright  six¬ 
pence  in  every  tiny  hand.  The  eight 
and  forty  eyes  grew  very  large  and 
bright,  and  the  chorus  of  “Thank  yon, 
sir!”  very  sweet  and  general.  Then 
the  procession  passed. 

The  collection  of  the  Greek  Chris¬ 
tian  writers  of  the  first  three  cen¬ 
turies,  which  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  189G  undertook  to  publish, 
has  been  definitely  distributed  to  the 
various  editors.  The  whole  work  will 
contain  about  fifty  volumes,  six  of 
which  have  already  appeared,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  series  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  fourteen  years.  Among  the 
volumes  announced  as  nearly  ready 
for  publication  are  Orlgen’s  “Commen¬ 
tary  on  St.  John,”  “The  Coptic  Gnos¬ 
tic  Writings,”  and  “The  Church  His¬ 
tory  of  Eusebius.” 

Gossiping  pleasantly  in  ’The  London 
Chronicle  upon  “Literary  Interviews,” 
of  which,  by  the  way,  he  has  no  high 
opinion,  Mr.  Andrew  I^ang  gives  the 
following  amusing  Instances  of  the 
confusion  of  literary  personalities  of¬ 
ten  existing  in  the  popular  mind: 

For  many  years— nay,  still,  perhaps 
—the  world  thought  that  Mr.  George 
Meredith  was  the  late  Lord  Lytton, 
and  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  was  the 
author  of  The  Light  of  Asia.  A  lady 
told  me  that  The  Light  of  Asia  was  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold’s  best  poem,  and  I  re¬ 
plied  that  to  my  taste  Sir  Edwin  Ar¬ 
nold  would  ever  be  most  remembered 
for  his  Scholar  Oipsy.  A  gentletnan,  it 
is  said,  thanked  Mr.  Henry  James  for 
the  pleasure  which  in  boyhood  he  had 
derived  from  Damley,  Ooucrie,  and 
other  romances  by  Mr.  G.  P.  R. 
James.  I  have  known  a  Judge  of  this 
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realm  converse  with  the  Poet  Lau¬ 
reate  under  the  impression  that  he  was 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson. 

The  Westminster  (losette  has  re¬ 
printed  the  “Confessions"  which  Zoln 
wrote  a  few  years  ago  In  a  lady’s  al¬ 
bum,  and  wlilcli  were  originally  pub- 
lished  in  tlie  “Revue  Illustrfe."  Here 
are  some  of  them; 

The  way  I  should  like  to  die. 

Suddenly. 

My  favorite  occupation.  Work. 

What  would  be  my  gnmtest  misfort¬ 
une,  To  be  in  doubt. 

What  I  should  like  to  be. 

Always  in  good  health. 
My  favorite  prose  authors. 

Those  who  see  and  express  clearly. 
My  favorite  poets. 

Those  who  see  and  express  clearly. 
My  favorite  painters. 

Those  who  see  and  express  clearly. 
My  favorite  composers. 

Those  who  see  and  express  clearly. 
My  favorite  heroes  in  fiction. 

Those  who  are  not  heroes. 

Lovers  of  .Tane  Austen  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  two  new  editions 
of  her  works  are  to  be  published  this 
season,  each  wdlh  exceptionally  Inter¬ 
esting  features.  One  of  them  Is  to  l)e 
in  the  lllu8trate<l  pocket  classic  series 
of  the  Macmillans,  furnished  with  in¬ 
troductions  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson. 
The  other,  known  as  the  Hampshire 
Edition,  lntroduet‘8  a  novel  experiment 
in  illustration.  Within  the  front  cover 
of  each  volume  is  a  map  (in  the  old 
style,  showing  trees,  buildings,  and 
hills)  of  the  country  or  town  in  wdilch 
the  scenes  of  the  story  occur,  prepared 
from  views  and  guide-books  of  the 
period;  and  within  the  back  cover  the 
neighborhoo<l  supposed  to  be  inhabited 
by  the  principal  characters  is  pictured 
in  a  similar  style,  giving  the  relative 
sizes,  distances,  and  positions  of 


houses  and  walks  according  to  the 
author’s  descriptions. 

k 

It  Is  a  novel  and  fascinating  field  of 
investigation  to  which  Mr.  Archer 
Butler  Hulbert  Invites  the  reader  in 
his  series  of  monographs  on  “The  His¬ 
toric  Highways  of  America."  He  takes- 
as  his  motto  the  words  written  by  Hor¬ 
ace  Busbiicll  long  ago;  “All  creative- 
action,  whether  in  government,  indus¬ 
try,  thought  or  religion,  creatca 
Roads”;  and  he  undertakes  to  trace- 
Amerlcau  history  so  far  as  it  may  l)e- 
followed  along  the  highways  of  war,, 
commerce  and  social  expansion.  The- 
initial  volume  is  upon  the  “Paths  of 
the  Mound-Building  Indians  and  Great 
Game  Animals"  and  in  it  he  shows  to> 
what  a  marvellous  degree  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  instinct  of  the  bulTalo- 
for  finding  passage-ways  through  the- 
mountains,  and  marking  out  trails- 
which  have  betm  adopted  first  by  high¬ 
ways  and  then  bj'  railways  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  transportation.  He  tracer 
also  the  part  which  the  mound-build¬ 
ing  Indians  took  in  opening  the  great 
thoroughfares  on  the  water-sheds  of 
America;  and  examines  the  archseo- 
logical  remains  which  mark  tlieir  llne.s 
of  migration.  The  author  draws  upon- 
knowledge  gathered  through  years  of 
patient  archaeological  research,  and 
he  w’rites  w’lth  an  enthusiasm  which 
marks  him  as  a  Nature-lover  as  well' 
as  a  student  of  men.  A  second  volume- 
will  be  devoteti  to  “Indian  Thorough¬ 
fares";  a  third  to  Washington’s  Road,, 
on  which  he  made  his  night  march 
from  Fort  Necessity,  ami  so  on 
through  sixteen  volumes,  the  last  of 
wliich  will  furnish  an  index  to  the- 
series.  Tlie-  work  IS  publislied  in  at¬ 
tractive  form  by  the  Arthur  H.  Clark. 
Company  et  Cleveland.. 
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